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P  UB  L  I S  H  E  # '  S     P  R  E  FACE. 


IN  presenting  to  the  public  the  Theological  works  of 
THOMAS  PAINE,  against  which  so  senseless  a  clamour  has 
hitherto  been  raised,  the  Publisher  is  actuated  by  but  one 
simple  motive,  namely  an  enquiry  after  truth.  The  very 
numerous  enquiries  for  the  AUE  OF  REASOM  si^ce  the  re 
appearance  of  the  Political  works,  have  been  tu  tlie  Pub 
lisher,  an  irresistible  inducement  to  bring  forth  the  present 
edition.  From  the  applications  winch  'nave  be^a  made  to 
him,  he  is  completely  convinced,  that,  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-citizens  are  fully  and  adequately  prepared  to  dis 
cuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  of  religion 
which  forms  so.  prominent  a  feature  in  the  establishments  of 
the  country.  He  fully  anticipates  the  senseless  and  un 
meaning  charges  of  *'  impiety"  and  <:  blasphemy"  that  will  be 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  ignorant  and  the  interested  ; 
by  the  bigot  and  the  hypocrite:  to  these  however  he  is  per 
fectly  indifferent,  satisfied  as  he  is  that  his  object  is  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  fair  and 
honest  discussion. 

The  Publisher  presumes  that  the  present  Edition,  con 
tains  the  whole  of  the  Theological  writings  of  Paine  that 
were  preserved  and  printed:  it  will  be  seen  in  his  last  Will, 
and  Testament,  that  the  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandaiTs 
"  Apology  for  the  Bible,"— «  The  Essay  on  Free  Masonry," 
—and  the  "  Examination  of  the  Prophecies,"  were  posthu 
mous  works ;  it  also  appears,  that  that  portion  of  them 
which  was  first  Published  in  this  Country,  by  Daniel  Isaac 
Eaton,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Third  Part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason"  was  not  intended  by  Paine  to  have  borne  that  title, 


II 


After  enumerating  his  works  which  had  been  Published  in 
his  life-time,  including  the  first  aad  second  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason,  his  Will  proceeds  thus: 

"  I  havr  a  tli-rd  put  by  me  in  manuscript,  an  i  nn  answer 
"  to  the  Bishop  of  LlaudatT;  author  also  of  a  work,  lately 
"  published,  entitled  "  Examination  of  the  pustule*  ///  the 
"  AVer  Testament  >juotcd  from  the  Old,  and  called  Prophecies 
"  concerning  Jesus  Ch'-^t,  and  shewing  theie  are  no  pro- 
*'  phecies  oi  anv  such  p«  r-ou. 

By  this  it  appears,  t;:a;  what  PA  INK  had  written  as  the 
Third  Part  of  the  A-e  of  lle.ason,  Ins  never  appeared:— 
it  has  however  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
iiu  confusion,  to  <.-;ive  the.  Examination  of  the  Prophecies, 
Tvith  the  same  title  as  they  "ere  published  by  Eaton. 
Yv~i!'ms;)ect  10  the  third  purt  alluded  toby  Mr.  Paine  in  his 
"\V:d,  iuni,)!ji  ^;ivs,tii=»i  a  superstitiousold  nurse,  who  attended 
lj;m  in  his  last  hours,  threw  this  woik,  with  a  part  of  the 
reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Ll.mdjiir  iuio  tiic-  tire.  The  work 
froo.  \\hich  this  reply  ha-  be,.i  copied,  is  an  American 
Periodical  publication  entitled  "  Tt.e  Theophilantiiropist," 
the  l-;ditor  of  which,  remarks,  "  we  nave  been  favo.ired  with 
the  followiiiL',  from  a  Gentleman  to  wiioin  it  was  transmitted 
aftrr  the  death  of  Mr.  P.iiue  as  a  parr,  of  the  reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  LlandaflTs  "  Apology  for  the  Uihle,"  and  it  is 
very  probable  that,  it  i*  all  of  that  desirable  work  that  will 
ever  make  hs  appearance." 

The  publisher  Hatters  himself  that  the  present  collection 
will  be  iej)ul)ii-ied  from  time  to  tim<>,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  those  whose  object  it  has  been  to  sup 
press  them.  He  confidently  anticipates  tnat  when  free  dis, 
cussinn  on  all  subjects  whether  political,  or  theological, 
literary  or  scientific,  shall  be  tolerated,  that  then,  and  then 
only,  "will  the  human  mind  by  progressive  improvement, 
arrive  at  that  state,  which  may  be  deservedly  termed  I 
or  REASON. 
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IT  has  been  my  intention,  for  several  years  past,  fo  publish 
my  thoughts  upon  religion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diiii- 
culties  that  attend  the  subject;  and  from  that  consideration, 
had  reserved  it  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  I  intended 
it  to  be  the  last  offering  I  should  make  to  my  fellow  citizens 
of  all  nations;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the 
motive  that  induced  me  to  if,  could  not  admit  of  a  question 
even  by  those  who  might  disapprove  the  work. 

The  circumstance  that  has  now  taken  place  in  France  of 
the  total  abolition  of  the  whole  national  order  of  priesthood 
and  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  compulsive  systems  of 
religion,  and  compulsive  articles  of  faith,  has  not  "only  pre 
cipitated  my  intention,  but  rendered  a  work  of  this  kind 
exceedingly  necessary;  lest,  in  the  general  wreck  of  super 
stition,  of  false-systems  of  government,  and  false  theology, 
we  lose  sight  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  theology 
that  is  true. 

As  several  of  rny  colleagues,  and  others  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  France,  have  given  me  the  example  of  making 
their  voluntary  and  individual  profession  of  faith,  I  also  will 
make  mine;  and  I  do  this  with  al!  that  sincerity  and  frank 
ness  with  which  the  mind  of  man  communicates  with  itself. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more;  and  I  hope  for  hap- 
pi  ness  beyond  this  life. 

I  believe  the  equality  of  man,  and  I  believe  that  religious 
duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavour 
ing  to  make  our  fellow  creatures  happy. 

But  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  believe  many  other 
things  in  addition  to  these,  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  declare  the  things  I  do  not  believe,  and  my  reasons 
ior  net  believing  them. 
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I  do  not  believe  in   the   creed   proressed   by  tbe  Jewish 
church,  by  the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church  by  the 
Turkish  church,  by  the  Protestant  church,  nor  by  any  church 
\  that  I  know  of.     My  own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All  national  institutions  of  churches,  whether  Jewish, 
Christian,  or  Turkish,  appear  to  me /ho  other  ti  an  human 
inventions,  set  up  to  terrify  and  en-lave  mankind,  and  mo 
nopolize  power  and  profit. / 

I  do  nor  nit  an  by  tins  declaration  to  condemn  those  who 
believe  otherwise.  They  have  the  same  ri^ht  to  their  belief 
as  I  have  to  mine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  tint  he  he  mentally  faithful  to  himself.  Infidelity  does 
not  consist  in  believing,  or  in  dish  lieving:  it  consists  in  pro 
fessing  io  believe  what  he  does  not  b^heve. 

It  i>  in-possible  to  calculate  the  moral  mischief,  if  I  may 
FO  express  it,  that  menial  lying  has  producee  in  society. 
When  a  man  has  so  far  corrupttd  and  prostituted  the  chas 
tity  of  h  s  mind,  as  to  subscribe  his  professional  belie.f  to 
things  !ie  ro«s  not  be.l  eve,  he  has  prepared  himself  for  the 
co"i.r,ission  of  evi-ty  other  crime.  He  takes  up  the  trade  of 
a  priest  for  the  sake  of  ga'n,  and  in  '.n!er  to  q  unify  iniiinelf 
lor  that  trade,  \^-  hi  gins  with  a  p-Tjury.  C'rn  >ve.  coiueive 
any  thincr  moie  destructive  to  i-ioiahty  than  tins? 

Soon  «ftei  I  had  published  t.he  pamphlet,  COMMON  SENSE, 
in  Ami-nca,  i  saw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a  revolu 
tion  Mi  t '  e  s}s«  m  of  Government,  would  be  followed  by  a  re- 
.yoln'  -on  m  the  system  of  Religion.  The  adulterous  connection 
of  church  and  .-tate,  wherever  it  had  taken  place,  whether 
Jewish,  Christian,  or  T-nkis-li.  had  so  tfiectuail)  prohibited 
by  pa>ns  ana  penalties,  every  discussion  upon  established 
creeds,  and  upon  fi;st  principle.-;  uf  jelig  on,  that  until  the 
sys  tm  of  {government  sliorK)  be  changed,  these  subjects 
could  not  be  biouuht  fnirly  anil  openly  befort  the  \  orld  : 
but  that  whenever  this  should  he  done,  a  revolution  in  the 
system  of  relig'on  \vould  follow.  Human  inventions  and 
and  Priest-craft  uould  be  detected  ;  and  man  would  leturn 
to  the  pure,  unmixed,  and  unadulterated  belief  of  one  God, 
1  and  no  more. 

Every  national  church  or  religion  has  established  itself  by 
pretending  some  special  mission  from  God,  communicated 
to  certain  individuals.  The  Jews  have  their  Mo*-e« ;  the 
Chrstians  their  Jesus  Christ,  their  apostles  and  saints;  and 
the  Turks  their  .Mahomet;  as  if  the  way  to  God  was  not 
open  to  every  man  alike. 

Each  of  those  churches  shew  certain  books,  which  they 
Cull  revelation,  or  the  word  of  God,  Tbe  Jews  say,  that 
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their  word  of  God  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  face  to  face; 
the  Christians  say,  that  their  word  of  God  came  by  divine 
Inspiration  ;  and  the  Turks  say,  that  their  word  of  God  (the 
Koran)  was  brought  by  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Each  of 
those  churches  accuses  the  other  of  unbelief;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  atfix  right  ideas   to  words,  I  will, 
before  I  proceed  further  into  the  subject,  oiler  some  obser 
vations  on  the  word  revelation.     Revelation,  when  applied" 
to  religion,  means  something  communicated  immediately  from 
God  to  Man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
to  make  such  a  communication,  if  he  pleases.  Bnt  admit 
ting,  for  the  sake  of  a  case,  that  something  has  been  revealed 
to  a  certain  person,  and  not  revealed  to  any  other  person,  it 
is  revelation  to  that  person  only.  When  he  tells  it  to  a 
second  person,  a  second  to  a  third,  a  third  to  a  fourth,  and 
and  so  on,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  those  persons. 
It  is  revelation  to  the  first  person  only,  and  hearsay  to  every 
other  ;  and  consequently,  they  are  not  obliged  to  believe  it.  ] 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  ideas  to  call  any  thing  a 
revelation  that  comes  to  us  at  second  hand,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing.  Revelation  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  first 
communication.  After  this  it  is  only  an  account  of  some 
thing  which  that  person  says  was  a  revelation  made  to 
him  ;  <md  though  he  may  find  himself  obliged  to  believe  it, 
it  cannot  be  incumbent  on  me  to  believe  it  in  the  same  man 
ner;  for  it  was  not  a  revelation  made  to  me,  and  I  have  only 
his  word  for  it  that  it  was  made  to  him. 

When  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  that  he  received 
the  two  tables  of  the  commandments  from  the  hand  of  God 
they  were  not  obliged  to  believe  him,  because  they  had  no 
other  authority  for  it  than  his  telling  them  so;  and  I  have 
no  other  authority  for  it  than  some  historian  telling  me  so. 
The  commandments  carry  no  internal  evidence  of  divinity 
with  them.  They  contain  some  good  moral  precepts,  such, 
as  any  man  qualified  to  be  a  lawgiver,  or  a  legislator,  could 
produce  himself,  without  having  recourse  to  supernatural 
intervention* 

When  I  am  told  that  the  Koran  was  written  in  Heaven 
and  brought  to  Mahomet  by  an  angel,  the  account  comes  to 

*  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  except  the  declaration  which  says 
that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  It  is, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral  justice. 
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near  the  same  kind  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  second-hand 
authority,  as  the  former.  I  did  not  see  the  angel  myself, 
and  therefor*  I  have  a  right  not  to  beJieve  it. 

When  also  I  am  told  that  a  woman,  culled  the  Virgin  Ma 
ry,  said,  or  gave  out,  that  she  was  with  child  without  any 
cohabitation  with  a  man,  and  that  her  betrothed  husband, 
Josep!  ,  sa.d  that  an  angel  told  him  so;  I  have  a  right  to 
believe  tU«m  or  not;  such  a  circumstance  required  a  much 
stroller  evidence  than  their  bare  word  for  it:  but  we  have 
not  even  tnis;  for  neither  Joseph  nor  Mary  wrote  any  such 
m:iir<r  themselves.  It  is  only  reported  by  others  that  they 
said  s^.  I*  is  h-arsay  upon  hearsay,  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
rest  my  belief  upon  such  evidence. 

Ir  is,  however,  :.ot  uiilicult  Lo  account  for  the  credit  that 
was  given  10  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of  God. 
He  was  bom  when  the  Heathen  mythology  had  still  some 
dash.  on  and  repute  in  the  world,  and  that  mythology  had  pre 
pared  the  people  for  the  belief  of  such  a  story.  Almost  all  the 
extraordinary  men  that  lived  under  the  Heathen  mythology 
were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  some  of  their  gods.  It  was 
not  a  new  thing,  al  that  time,  to  believe  a  man  to  have  been 
celestially  begotten  :  the  intercourse  of  gods  with  women, 
•was  then  a  matter  of  familiar  opinion.  Their  Jupiter,  ac- 
rordinff  to  their  accounts,  had  cohabited  with  hundreds  : 
the  story,  therefore,  had  nothing  in  it  either  new,  wonder 
ful,  or  obscene:  it  was  conformable  to  the  opinions  thattbep 
prevailed  among  the  people  called  Gentiles,  or  mythologists, 
and  it  was  those  people  only  that  believed  it.  The  Jews, 
who  had  kept  strictly  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  and 
no  niore,  and  who  had  always  rejected  the  Heathen  mytho- 
logOL-y,  never  credited  the  story. 

i  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  theory  of  what  is  called 
the  Christian  church,  sprung  out  of  the  tail  of  the  Heathen 
mythology.  A  direct  incorporation  took  place  in  the  first  in 
stance,  by  making  the  re  puted  founder  to  be  celestially  be 
gotten.  The  trinity  of  gods  that  then  followed  was  no  other 
than  n  reduction  of  the  former  plurality,  which  was  about 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  The  statue  of  Mary  succeeded 
the  statue  of  Diana  of  Kphesus.  The  deification  ot  heroes 
changed  into  the  canonization  of  saints.  The  mythologists 
had  Gods  for  every  thing.  The  Christian  Mythologists  had 
Saints  for  every  thin?.  The  church  became  as  crowded 
with  the  one,  as  the  pantheon  had  been  with  the  olher;  and 
/  Borne  was  the  place  of  both.  The  Christian  theory  is  little 
else  than  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  accom- 
modftted  to  the  purposes  of  power  and  revenue  ;  and  it  yet 
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remains  to  reason  and  philosophy  to  abolish  the  amphibious 
fraud. 

fc  Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply,  even  with  the  most 
distant  disrespect,  to  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man.  The  morality  that 
he  preached  arid  practised  was  of  the  most  benevolent' kind; 
and  though  similar  systems  of  morality  had  been  preached 
by  Confucius,  and  by  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  many 
years  before;  by  the  Quakers  since;  and  by  many  good 
men  in  all  ages;  it  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any. 

Jesus  Christ  wrote  no  account  of  himself,  of  his  birth, 
parentage,^or  any  thing  else.  Not  a  line  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Testament  is  of  his  own  writinir.  The  history  of 
him  is  altogether  the  work  of  other  people  ;  and  as  to"the 
account  given  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  it  was  the 
necessary  counterpart  to  the  story  of  his  birth.  His  histo 
rians,  having  brought  him  into  the  world  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  were  obliged  to  take  him  out  a^aiii  in  the  same 
manner,  or  the  first  part  of  the  story  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which  this  latter  partis 
told,  exceeds  every  thing  that  went  before  it.  The  first 
part,  that  of  the  miraculous  conception,  was  not  a  thing 
that  admitted  of  publicity  ;  and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this 
part  of  the  story  had  this  advantage,  that  though  they  might 
not  be  credited,  they  could  not  be  detected/  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  prove  it,  because  it  was  not  one  of  those 
things  that  admitted  of  proof,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
the  person  of  whom  it  was  told  could  prove  it  himself. 

But  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  person  from  the  grave,  and 
his  ascension  through  the  air,  is  a  thine:  very  different  as  to 
the  evidence  it  admits  of,  to  the  invisible  conception  of  a 
child  in  the  womb.  Tha  resurrection  and  ascension,  sup 
posing  them  to  have  taken  place,  admitted  of  public  and 
ocular  demonstration,  like  that  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon, 
or  the  sun  at  noon  day,  to  all  Jerusalem  at.  least.  A  thing 
which  every  body  is  required  to  believe,  requires  that,  the 
proof  and  evidence  of  it  should  be  equal  to  all,  and  univer 
sal ;  and  as  the  public  visibility  of  this  last  related  act  was 
the  only  evidence  that  could  give  sanction  10  the  former  part, 
the  whole  of  it  falls  to  the  ground  because  that  evidence 
never  was  given.  Instead  of  this,  a  small  number  of  per 
sons,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  are  introduced  as  proxies 
ior  the  whole  world  to  say,  they  saw  it,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  called  upon "  to  believe  it.  But  it 
appears  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  the  resurrection;  and, 
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•g  they  say,  would  not  believe,  without  having  ocular  and 
manual  demonstration  himself.  So  neither  will  I,  arid  the 
reason  is  equally  at  good  for  me,  and  for  every  other  person, 
a*  for  Thomas. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or  disguise  this  matter. 
The  story,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  supernatural  part,  has 
every  mark  of  fraud  and  imposition  stamped  upon  the  face 
of  it.  Who  were  the  authors  of  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  now 
to  know,  as  it  is  for  us  to  he  assured,  that  the  books  in  which 
the  account  is  related,  were  wriiten  by  the  persons  whosft 
names  they  bear.  The  best  sdrviving  evidence  we  now  have 
respecting  this  affair  is  the  Jews.  They  are  regularly  de 
scended  from  the  people  who  lived  in  the  times  this  resur 
rection  and  ascension  is  said  so  have  happened,  and  they  say, 
it  is  net  true.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  a  strange  incon 
sistency  to  cite  the  Jews  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  man  were  to  say,  I  will  prove  the* 
truth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  by  producing  the  people  who 
say  it  is  false. 

That  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  that  he 
was  crucified,  which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that  day, 
are  historical  relations  strictly  within  the  limits  of  proba 
bility.  He  preached  most  excellent  morality,  and  the  equal 
ity  of  man  ;  but  he  preached  also  against  the  corruptions 
atiu  avarice  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  this  brought  upon 
him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  whole  order  of  priest 
hood.  The  accusation  which  those  priests  brought  against 
him,  was  that  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  against  the  Roman 
government,  to  which  the  Jews  were  then  subject  and  tri 
butary;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Roman  govern 
ment  might  have  some  secret  apprehension  of  the  effect* 
of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the  Jewish  priests;  neither  is  it 
improbable  that  Jesus  Christ  had  in  contemplation  the  de 
livery  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Romans. 
Between  the  two,  however,  this  virtuous  reformer  and  revo 
lutionist  lost  his  life. 

It  is  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facts,  together  with 
another  case  I  arn  going  to  mention,  that  the  Christian  my- 
thologists,  calling  themselves  the  Christian  Church,  have 
erected  their  fable,  which  for  absurdity  and  extravagance  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  mytho 
logy  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  mythologists  tell  us,  that  the  race  of  Giants 
made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  that  one  of  them  threw  an 
humdred  rocks  against  him  at  one  throw;  that  Jupiter  dc* 
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feateJ  him  with  thunder,  and  confined  him  afterwards  under 
Mount  Etna;  and  that  every  time  the  giant  turn*  himself. 
Mount  Etna  belches  fire.  It  is  here  easy  to  set,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  mountain,  that  of  its  bems:  a  volcano, 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  fable;  and  that  the  fable  is  made 
to  fit  and  wind  itself  up  with  that  circumstance. 

The  Christian  mythologists  tell  us,  that  their  Satan  made 
war  against  the  Almighty*  who  defeated  him,  and  confined 
him  afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain,  but  in  a  pit. 
here  easy  to  see  that  the  first  fable  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
second;  for  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the  Giants  was  told 
many  hundred  years  before  that  of  Satan. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  mythologists  differ 
very  little  from  each  other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to 
carry  the  matter  much  farther.  They  have  contrived  to 
connect  the  fabulous  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  witli 
the  fable  originating  from  Mount  Etna;  and,  in  order  to 
make  all  the  parts  of  the  story  tie  together,  they  have  taken 
to  their  aid  the  traditions  of  the  Jews;  for  the  Christian 
mythology,  is  made  up  partly  from  the  ancient  mythology  j 
and  partly  from  the  Jewish  traditions. 

/The  Christian  mythologists,  after  having  confined  Satan 
in  a  p  t,  were  obliged  to  let  him  out  again,  to  bring  on  the 
sequel  of  the  fable.  He  is  then  introduced  into  the  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  shape  of  a  snake  or  a  serpent,  and  in  that 
shape  he  enters  into  familiar  conversation  with  Kve,  who 
is  no  ways  surprised  to  hear  a  snake  talk ;  and  the  issue  of 
this  tete-a-tete  is,  that  he  persuades  her  to  eat  an  apple,  and 
the  eating  of  that  apple  damns  all  mankind. 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over  the  whole  creation 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  church  mytboloensts 
would  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  him  back  as^ain  to  the 
pit;  or^  if  they  had  not  done  this,  that  they  would  have  put  a 
mountain  upon  him  (fur  they  say  lhat  their  faith  can  remove 
a  wountain),  or  have  put  him  under  a  mountain,  as  the  for 
mer  mythotogists  had  done,  to  prevent  bis  getting  again 
among  the  women,  and  doing  more  mischief.  But  instead 
of  this,  th*  y  leave  him  at  large,  without  even  obliging  him 
to  give  his  parole.  The  secret  of  which  is,  that  they  could 
not  do  without  him:  and  after  being  at  the  trouble  of 
making  him,  they  bribed  him  to  stay.  They  promised  him 
ALL  the  J<-ws,  ALL  the  Turks  by  anticipation,  nine-tenths 
of  the  world  beside,  and  Mahomet  into  the  bargain.  After 
this,  who  can  doubt  the  bountifuluess  of  the  Christian 
mythology. 
Having  thus  made  an  insurrection  and  a  battle  in  Heaven 
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in  which  none  of  the  combatants  could  be  either  killed  or 
wounded— put  Satan  into  the  pit — let  him  rut  again— given 
him   a  triumph  over  the  whole  creation— damned  all  man 
kind  by  the  eat  ing  of  an  apple,  these  Christian  mythologists 
bring  the  two  ends  of  their  fable  together.     They  represent 
[this  virtuous  and   amiable  man,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  at  once 
/both  God  and  Man,  and  also  ihe  Son  of  God,  celestially  be- 
\eottcn,  on  purpose  to    be  sacrificed,  because  they  say  that 
JEve  in  her  longing  had  eaten  an  apple. 
"   Putting  aside  every  thins  that  might  excite  laughter  by 
its  absurdity,  or  detestation  by  its  propbaneness,  and  confi 
ning  ourselves  merely  to  an  examination  of  the   parts,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  story  more   derogatory  to  the  Al 
mighty,   more  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  more  contra- 
dittory  to  his  power,  than  this  story  is. 

In  order  ro  make  for  it  a  foundation  to  rise  upon,  the  in 
ventors  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  being, 
whom  they  call  Satan,  a  power  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater 
than  they  attribute  to  the  Almighty.  They  have  not  only 
<nven  him  the  power  of  liberating  himself  from  the  pit, 
after  what  they  rail  his  fall,  but  they  have  made  that  power 
increase  afterwards  to  infinity.  Before  this  fall  they  represent 
him  only  as  an  angel  of  limited  existence,  as  they  represent 
the  rest.  After  his  fall,  he  becomes,  by  their  account,  om- 
i-ipresent.  He  exists  every  where,  and  at  the  same  time. 
He  occupies  the  whole  immensity  of  space. 

Not  content  with  this  deification  of  Satan,  they  represent 
him  as  defeating,  by  stratagem,  in  the  shape  of  an  animal 
of  the  creation,  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty. 
They  represent  him  as  having  compelled  the  Almighty  to 
the  direct  necessity  either  of  surrendering  the  whole  of  the 
creation  to  the  government  and  sovereignty  of  this  Satan, 
ur  of  capitulating  for  its  redemption  by  coming  down  upon 
earth  and  exhibiting  himself  upon  a  cross  in  the  shape  of  a 

man. 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  story  told  it  the  contrary  way, 
that  is,  had  they  repiesented  the  Almighty  as  compelling 
Satan  to  exhibit  himself  on  a  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  new  transgression,  the  story  would 
have  be-  n  less  absurd,  less  contradictory.  But  instead  of 
this  they  make  the  transgressor  triumph,  and  the  Almighty 

That  many  good  men  have  believed  this  strange  fable, 
and  lived  very  good  lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is 
not  a  crime)  is  what  I  have  no  doubt  of.  In  the  first  place, 
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they  were  educated  to  believe  it,  and  they  would  have  be 
lieved  any  thing  else  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  also 
many  who  have  been  so  enthusiastically  enraptured  by  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  Man,  in 
making  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  that  the  vehemence  of  the 
idea  has  forbidden  and  deterred  them  from  examinin*  into 
the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of  the  story.  The  more  un 
natural  any  thing  is,  the  more  is  it  capable  of  becoming  the 
object  of  dismal  admiration. 

But  if  objects  for  gratitude  and  admiration  are  our  desire 
do  they  not  present  themselnes  every  hour  to  our  eves? 
Jo  we  not  see  a  fair  creation  prepared  to  receive  us  the  in 
stant  we  are  born— a  world  furnished  to  our  hands  that 
cost  us  nothing  ?  Is  it  we  that  light  up  the  sun  ;  that  pour 
down  the  ram  ;  and  fill  the  earth  with  abundance  ?  Whe- 
tner  we  sleep  or  wake,  the  vast  machinery  of  the  universe 
still  goes  on.  Are  these  things,  and  the  blessings  they  indi 
cate  in  future,  noth.ng  to  us?  Can  our  gross  feelings  be 
excited  by  no  other  subjects  than  tragedy  and  suicide!  Or 
is  the  gloomy  pride  of  man  become  so  intolerable,  that  no 
thing  can  flatter  it  but  a  sacrifice  of  the  Creator? 

I  know  that  this  bold  investigation  will  alarm  many,  but 
t  would  be  paying  too  great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity 
to  forbear  it  upon  that  account  The  times  and  the  subject 
demand  it  to  be  done.  The  suspicion  that  the  theory  of 
what  is  called  the  Christian  Church  is  fabulous,  is  becoming 
very  extensive  in  all  countries;  and  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  men  staggering  under  that  suspicion,  and  doubling  what 
to  believe  and  what  to  disbelieve,  to  see  the  subject  freely 
investigated  I  therefore  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
books  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Tbese  books,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  cndin»  with 
Kevelation  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  re 
quires  a  revelation  to  explain  it)  are,  we  are  told,  tbe  word 
*od  It  is,  therefore,  proper  for  us  to  know  who  told 
us  so,  that  we  may  know  what  credit  to  give  to  the  report 
1  he  answer  to  this  questiou  is,  that  nobody  can  tell,  except 
that  we  tell  one  another  so.  The  case,  however,  historically 
appears  to  be  as  follows  : 

When  tbe  church  mythologists  established  their  system 

ley  collected  a  I  the  writings  they  could  find,  and  managed 

them   as  they  pleased.     It  js  a   matter  altogether  of  uucer- 

ainty  t©  us  whether  such   of  the  writings  as  now  appear 

under  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  TesWnt  "re  Tlhe 

e  state  in  which  those  collectors  say  they  found  them  ; 
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or  whether  they  added,  altered,  abridged,  or  dressed 
them  up. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote  which  of  the  books 
out  of  the  collection  they  had  made,  should  he  the  WORD  or 
GOD,  and  which  should  not.  They  rejected  several ;  they 
voted  others  ro  be  do-jbiful,  such  •»»  the  books  railed  the 
Apocrypha  ;  and  those  books  jv'iich  had  a  majority  of  votes, 
were  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Had  they  voted  other 
wise,  nil  the  people,  since  calling  themselves  Christians,  had 
belitved  otherwise;  for  the  belief  of  the  one  comes  from 
the  vote  of  the  other.  Who  the  people  were  that  did  all 
this,  we  know  nothing  of:  they  called  themselves  by  the 
general  name  of  the  church  ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
matter. 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidence  or  authority  for 
believing  Miose  books  to  be  the  word  of  God,  than  what  I 
have  mentioned,  which  is  no  evidence  or  authority  at  all; 
I  come,  in  t-ie  next  place,  to  examine  the  internal  evidence 
contained  in  the  books  themselves. 

In  the  former  p  n't  of  this  essay,  I  have  spoken  of  Reve 
lation  I  now  proceed  further  with  that  subject,  for  the 
purpo> i  of  applying  it  to  the  books  in  question. 

Revelation  is  a  communication  of  something,  which  the 
person,  to  whom  that  thing  is  revealed, did  not  know  before. 
For  if  I  have  done  a  thing,  or  seen  it  done,  it  needs  no  reve 
lation  to  tell  me  I  have  done  it,  or  seen  it,  nor  enable  me 
to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it. 

Revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  done 
upon  earth,  of  which  man  is  himself  the  actor  or  the  wit 
ness;  and  consequently  all  the  historical  and  anecdotal  part  of 
the  Bil>le,  which  is  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  and  compass  of  the  word  revelation,  and  therefore 
is  not  the  word  of  God. 

When  Sampson  ran  off  with  the  gate-posts  of  Gaza,  if  he 
ever  did  so  (and  whether  he  did  or  not  is  nothing  to  us),  or 
TV !)•  n  he  visited  his  Delilah,  or  caught  his  foxes,  or  did  any 
thing  else,  what  has  revelation  to  do  with  these  things?  If 
they  were  facts,  he  coulvl  tell  them  himself;  or  his  secretary, 
if  he  kept  one,  could  write  them,  if  they  were  worth  either 
telling  or  writing;  and  if  they  were  fictions,  revelation  could 
not  make  them  true ;  and  whether  true  or  not,  we  are  neither 
the  better  nor  the  wiser  for  knowing  them. — When  we  con 
template  the  immensity  of  that  Being,  who  directs  and 
governs  the  incomprehensible  WHOLE,  of  which  the  utmost 
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ken  of  human  sight  can  discover  hut  a  part,  we  ought  to 
feel  shame  at  calling  such  paltry  stories  the  word  of  God. 

As  to  the  accouut  of  the  creation,  with  which  the  book 
of  Genesis  opens,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  bem^  a  tradition 
which  the  Israelites  had  among  them  before  they  came  into 
Egypt:  and  after  their  departure  from  that  country,  they 
put  it  at  the  head  of  their  history,  without  telling,  as  it  is 
most  probable,  that  they  did  not  know  how  they  came  by 
it.  The  manner  in  which  the  account  opens,  shews  it  to  be 
traditionary.  It  begins  abruptly.  It  is  nobody  that  speaks. 
It  is  nobody  that  hears.  It  is  addressed  to  nobody.  It  has 
neither  first,  second,  nor  third  person.  It  has  every  criterion 
of  being  a  tradition.  It  has  no  voucher.  Moses  does  not 
take  it  upon  himself  by  introducing  it  with  the  formality 
that  he  uses  on  other  occasions,  such  as  that  of  saying, 
"  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying" 

Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Moses,  I  believe,  was  too  zood 
a  judge  of  such  subjects  to  put  his  name  to  that  account. 
He  had  been  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a 
people  as  well  skilled  in  science,  and  particularly  in  astro 
nomy,  as  any  people  of  their  day  ;  and  the  silence  and 
caution  that  Moses  observes,  in  not  authenticating  the  ac 
count,  is  a  good  negative  evidence  that  he  neither  told  it, 
nor  believed  it. — The  case  is,  that  every  nation  of  people 
has  been  world-makers,  and  the  Israelites  had  as  much  right 
to  set  up  the  trade  of  world-making  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
as  Moses  was  not  an  Israelite,  he  might  not  chuse  to  contradict 
the  tradition.  The  account,  however,  is  harmless;  and 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bible. 

Whenever  we  read  the  obscene  stories,  the  voluptuous  de 
baucheries,  the  cruel  and  torturous  executions,  the  unre 
lenting  vindictiveness,  with  which  more  than  half  the  Bible 
is  filled,  it  would  be  more  consistent  that  we  called  it  the 
word  of  a  Demon,  than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  history  oi 
wickedness,  that  has  served  to  'corrupt  and  brutalize  man 
kind  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  detest  it,  as  I 
detest  every  thing  that  is  cruel. 

We  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing,  a  few  phrases  excepted. 
but  what  deserves  either  our  abhorrence  or  our  contempt,  till 
we  co  rue  to  the  miscellaneous  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
anonymous  publications,  the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job, 
more  particularly  in  the  latter,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  eleva 
ted  sentiment  reverentially  expressed  of  the  power  and  be- 
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nisnity  of  the  Almighty;  but  they  stand  on  no  higher 
rank  than  many  other  compositions'on  similar  subjects,  as 
well  before  that  time  as  since. 

The  Proverbs  which  are  said  to  be  Solomon's,  though  most 
probably  a  collection  (because  they  discover  a  knowledge  of 
life,  which  his  situation  excluded  him  from  knowing),  are 
an  instructive  table  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in  keenness 
to  the  proverbs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  more  wise  and 
(economical  than  those  of  the  American  Franklin. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
poe  s  and  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote, 
and  devotion  together;  and  those  works  still  retain  the  air  and 
style  of  poetry,  though  in  trauslanlation*. 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  book,  called  the 
Bibh\  any  word  thai  describes  to  us  what  we  call  a  poet,  nor 
any  word  that  describes  what  we  call  poetry.  The  case  is, 
that  the  word  prophet,  to  which  latter  times  have  affixed  a 
new  idea,  was  the  Bifthi  word  tor  poet,  and  the  word  pro- 
phest/ing  meant  the  art  of  making  poetry.  It  also  meant 
the  art  of  playing  poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any  instrument  of 
music. 

\Ve  read  of  prophesying  with  pipe*?,  tabrets,  and  horns. 
O{'  prophesying  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals, 
and  with  every  other  instrument  of  music  then  in  fashion. 
Were  wt  HOW  to  speak  of  prophesying  with  a  fiddle,  or  with 
a  pipe  and  tabor,  the  expression  would  have  no  meaning, 
or  would  appear  ridiculous,  and  to  some  people  con 
temptuous,  because  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  beins  among  the  pioplets,  and  also 
that  he  prophesied  ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prophesied 
nor  w\\*t  he  prophesied.  The  case  is,  there  was  not!iin«-  to 


*  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not  see  that  a  composition 
poetry,  unless  it  be  ia  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  infoimation  that  I 


s 

«d<l  this  note. 


Poetry  consist*  principally  in  two  things  :  Imagery  and  compo 
sition.  Ti  e  composition  of  poetry  differ*  from  that  of  prose  in  the 
manner  of  mixing  long  and  short  syllables  together.  Take  a  long 
syllable  out  of  a  line  of  poetry,  and  put  a  short  one  in  the  room  oT 
it,  or  put  a  long  syllable  where  a  short  one  should  be,  and  that  line 
will  lo*e  its  poetical  harmony.  It  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  line 
like  that  of  misplacing  a  note  in  a  son"-. 
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tell  :  for  these  prophets  were  a  company  of  musicians  and 
poets  ;  and  Saul  joined  in  the  concert ;  and  this  was  called 
prophesying. 

The  account  given  of  this  affair,  in  the  book  called  Samuel, 
is,  that  Saul  met  a  company  of  prophets;  a  whole  company 
of  them!  coming  down  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp,  and  that  they  prophesied,  and  that  he  prophe 
sied  with  them.  But  it  uppers  afterwards,  that  Saul  pro 
phesied  badly,  that  is,  he  performed  his  part  badly;  for  it 
is  said,  that  an'"enY  spirit  from  God*"  came  upon  Saul, 
and  he  prophesied. 

Now  were  there  no  other  passage  in  the  book,  called  the 
Bible,  than  this,  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  lost  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  prophesy,  and  substited  another 
meaning  in  its  place,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  use  and  apply  the  word  prophesy,  in  the  place 
it  is  here  used  and  applied,  if  we  give  to  it  the  sense  which, 
latter  times  have  affixed  to  it.  The  mainiur  in  which  it  is 
here  used  strips  it  of  all  religion?  meaning,  and  shews  that 
a  man  might  then  be  a  prophet,  or  might  prophesy,  as  he 
may  now  be  a  poet  or  a  musician,  without  any  regard  to  the 


The  imagery  in  those  books,  called  the  prophets,  appertains  al 
together  to  poetry.  It  is  fictions,  and  often  extravagant,  and  not 
admissible  in  any  other  kind  of  writing  than  poetry. 

To  shew  that  these  writings  are  composed  in  poetical  numbers,  I 
will  take  ten  syllables,  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line 
of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  heroic  measure,  that  shall  rhyme 
with  the  last  word.  It  will  then  be  seen,  that  the  composition  of 
those  books  is  poetical  measure.  The  instance  i  shall  produce  is 
from  Isaiah. 

"  Hear  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth," 
'Tis  God  himself  that  calls  attention  forth. 

Another  instance  I  shall  quote  is  from  the  mournful  Jeremiah, 
to  which  I  shall  add  two  other  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  figure,  and  shewing  the  intention  of  the  poet. 

"  O  !  that  mine  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes" 

Were  fountains,  {lowing  like  the  liquid  skies  ; 

Then  would  I  give  the  mighty  Hood  release, 

And  weep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 

*  As  those  men,  who  call  themselves  divines  and  commentators, 
are  very  fond  of  puzzling  one  another,  I  leave  them  to  contest  trie 
meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  phrase,  that  of  an  ecil  spirit  of 
Cxod.  \  keep  to  nay  text, — I  keep  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  pro 
phesy. 
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morality  or  the  immorality  of  his  character.  The  word  wat 
originally  a  term  of  science,  promiscuously  applied  to 
poetry  and  to  music,  and  not  restricted  to  any  subject  upon 
which  poetry  and  music  might  be  exercised. 

*I)ei>orah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets,  not  because  they 
predicted  any  thin?,  but  because  they  composed  the  poem 
or  sons  that  bears  their  name,  in  'celebration  of  an  act 
already  done:  David  was  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for 
he  was  a  musician  ;  and  was  also  reputed  to  be  (though  per 
haps  very  erroneously)  the  author  of  fie  Psalms.  But 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  called  prophets.  It  does 
not  appear  from  any  accounts  w<>  have  that  they  could  either 
sing,  play  music,  or  make  poetry. 

\\re  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  prophets.  They 
might  as  well  trll  us  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God  ;  for 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  prophesying  consistently  with  its 
modern  sense.  But  there  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  therefore 
the  phrase  is  reconcilable  to  the  rase,  when  we  understand 
by  it  the  greater  and  the  lesser  poet*. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  this,  to  offer  any  obser 
vations  upon  what  those  men,  styled  prophets,  have  writ 
ten.  The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  shewing  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  mistaken,  and  conse 
quently  all  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  those 
books,  the  devotional  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  the  laboured  commentaries  that  have  been  written  upon 
them,  under  that  mistaken  meaning,  are  not  worth  dispu 
ting  about. — In  many  things,  however,  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  poets  deserve  a  better  fate  than  than  that  of  being 
bound  up,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  trash  that  accompanies 
them,  under  the  abused  name  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  we  permit  ourselves  to  conceive  right  ideas  of  things, 
we  must  necessarily  affix  the  idea,  not  only  of  unchange- 
ableness,  but  of  the  utrer  impossibility  of  any  change  taking 
place,  by  any  means  or  accident  whatever,  in  that  which 
we  would  honour  with  the  name  of  the  word  of  God  :  and 
therefore  the  word  of  God  cannot  exist  in  any  written  or 
human  language. 

The  continually  progressive  change  to  which  the  meaning 
of  words  is  subject,  the  want  of  an  universal  language  which 
renders  transl.it ion  necessary,  the  errors  to  which  translations 
are  again  subject,  the  m. stakes  of  copyists  and  pmvers,  to 
gether  with  the  possibility  of  wilful  alteration,  are  of  them 
selves  evidt»iicts  that  human  languge,  whether  in  speech  or 
in  print,  cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  the  word  of  God,— The- 
word  of  God  exists  in  something  tlse. 
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Did  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  excel  in  purity  of  ideas 
and  expression,  all  the  books  that  are  now  extant  in  the 
world.  I  would  riot  take  it  for  my  rule  of  faith,  as  beine  the 
word  of  God  ;  because  the  possibility  would  nevertheless 
exist  of  my  being  imposed  upon.  Hut  when  I  see  through 
out  the  gn-atest  part  of  this  book,  scarcely  any  thing  but  a 
histoiy  of  tlie  grossest  vires,  and  a  collect  on  of  the  most 
palny  and  contemptible  tales,  I  cannot  dishonour  my  Creator 
by  raiting  it  by  his  name. 

Tit  us  much  for  the  Bible;  I  now  go  on  to  the  book 
called  t  -,r  \T«  w  Testament.  The  New  Tes'ament !  that  is, 
the  iirw  will,  as  if  there  could  be  two  wills  of  the  Creator. 

13 ad  it  In-ei  the  object  or  ihe  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
establish  a  new  religion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written 
the  system  hirrselt,  or  procured  it  to  be  written  in  his  life-time. 
Bui  i  Mrr*-  i*  nopublirattou  extant  authenticated  with  his  name. 
A  li  hie  book- called  ihe  \ew  Testament  \\  er^  written  after 
his  death.  He  was  a  J*-w  by  birr.ii  an  I  by  profession;  and 
he  was  the  son  oi  God  in  like  n  aimer  ti-at  every  other  per 
son  is;  tor  the  Cn  ator  is  t-e  l;ather  of  All. 

Ttir  Hrst  four  books,  called,  Mutttitw,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
JOHII,  do  not  ^ive  a  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
only  detached  anecdotes  ot  him.  It  appears  from  these 
books,  that  the  whole  tune  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not 
more  than  eighteen  mouths;  and  it  was  only  during  tins 
short  nme,  that  those  men  became  acquainted  with  him. 
They  make  mention  of  him,  at  he  age  of  twelve  years, 
sitting  they  say.  a.non^  the  Jewish  doctors,  asking  and 
answering  them  questions.  As  this  was  several  years  before 
their  *C.GU»II  tance  with  him  began,  it  is  most  probable  they 
had  this  anecdote  from  his  parents.  From  this  time  there 
is  no  account  of  him  for  about  sixteen  years.  Where  he 
lived,  or  how  he  employ  d  himself  during  this  interval,  is 
not  known.  Most  probably  he  was  working  at  his  father's 
trade,  which  was  tnat  of  a  carpenter.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  school  education,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  he  could  not  write,  for  his  parents  were  extremely  poor, 
as  appears  from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for  a  bed  when* 
he  was  born. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  three  persons,  whose 
names  are  the  most  universally  recorded,  were  of  very 
obscure  parentage.  Moses  was  a  foundling,  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  a  stable,  and  Mahomet  was  a  mule. driver.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  these  men,  were  founders  of  different 
systems  of  religion;  but  Jesus  Christ  founded  no  new 
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system.  He  called  mm  to  the  practice 'of  moral  virtues, 
and  the  belief  of  one  God.  The  great  trait  in  his  character 
is  philanthropy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  apprehended,  shews  that 
he  was  not  much  known  at  that  time  :  and  it  shews  als«, 
that  the  meetings  he  then  held  with  his  followers  were  in 
secret;  and  that  he  had  given  over,  or  suspended,  preaching 
publicly.  Judas  could  no  otherways  betray  him  than  by 
giving  information  where  he  was,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
the  officers  that  went  to  arrest  him  ;  and  the  reason  for  em 
ploying  and  paying  Judas  to  do  this,  could  arise  only  from 
the  causes  already  mentioned,  that  of  his  not  being  much 
known,  aud  living  concealed. 

The  idea  of  his  concealment,  not  only  agrees  very  ill  with 
bis  reputed  divinity,  but  associates  with  it  something  of 
pusillanimity;  and  his  being  betrayed,  or  in  other  words, 
his  being  apprehended,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his 
followers,  shews  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  apprehended, 
and  consequently  that  ke  did  not  intend  to  be  crucified. 

The  Christian  mythologista  tell  us,  that  Christ  died  for  the 
sin?  of  the  world,"  and  that  he  came  on  purpose  to  die. 
"\Vuuld  it  not  then  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  died  of  a 
fever  or  of  the  small-pox,  of  old  age,  or  of  any  thing  else? 

The  declaiatory  sentence  which,  they  say,  was  passed 
upon  Adam,  in  case  he  ent  of  the  apple,  was  not,  that  than 
sftfi/t  swell/  he  crucified,  but  t/iou  shall  snrely  die.  The  sentence 
was  <!eaM»,  and  not  the  manner  ot  dying.  Crucifixion, 
therefore,  or  any  olher  particular  manner  of  dying,  made  no 
part  of  the  sentence  that  Adam  was  to  suller,  and  conse 
quently,  even  upon  their  own  tactics,  it  could  make  no  part 
of  the  sentence  that  Christ  was  to  suffer  in  the  room  of 
Adam.  A  fever  would  have  done  as  well  as  a  cross,  if  there 
was  any  oecasion  for  either. 

This  sentence  of  death,  which,  they  tell  us,  was  thug 
passed  upon  Adsmi.must  either  hav.  intuit  dying  naturally, 
that  is,  ceasing  to  live,  or,  have  meant  what  these  niytholo- 
gists  call  damnation;  and,  consequently,  the  act  of  dying 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  Chiist,  must,  according  to  their  system, 
apply  as  a  prevention  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  tilings 
happening  to  Adam  and  to  us. 

That  it  does  not  prevent  our  dyins  is  evident,  because 
tre  all  die;  and  if  their  account*  of  longevity  be  true,  men 
die  faster  since  the  the  crucifixion  than  before;  and  with 
respect  to  the  second  explanation,  (including  with  it  the 
natural  death  of  JCMIS  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  the  eternal 
death  or  damnativn  of  ail  mankind)  it  is  impertinently  re- 
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presenting  the  Creator  as  coming  off,  or  revoking  the  sen 
tence,  by  a  pun  or  a  quibble  upon  the  word  death.  That 
manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St.  Paul,  if  he  wrote  the  books 
that  bear  his  name,  has  helped  this  quibble  on  by  making 
•another  quibble  upon  the  word  Adam.  He  makes  there  to 
be  two  Adams;  the  one  who  sins  in  fact,  and  suffers  by 
proxy  ;  the  other  \vho  sins  by  proxy,  and  suffers  in  fact. 
A  religion  thus  interlarded  with  quibble,  subterfuge,  and 
pun,  has  a  tendency  to  instruct  its  professors  in  the  prac 
tice  of  these  arts.  They  acquire  the  habit  without  being 
aware  of  the  cause. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  the  being  which  those  mytholo^ists 
tell  us  he  was,  and  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  suffer, 
which  is  a  word  they  sometimes  use  instead  of  to  dit,  the 
only  real  suffering  he  could  have  endured,  would  have  been 
to  "live.  His  existence  here  was  a  state  of  exilement  or 
transportation  from  Heaven,  and  the  way  back  to  his  ori 
ginal  country  was  to  die. — In  line,  every  tiling  in  this 
strange  system  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  pretends  to  be.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  truth,  and  I  become  so  tired  with  examin 
ing  into  its  inconsistencies  and  absurdities,,  that  I  hasten  to 
the  conclusion  of  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  something 
better. 

How  much,  or  what  parts  of  the  books  called  the  New- 
Testament,  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  is  what  we  can  know  nothing  of,  neither  are  we  cer 
tain  in  what  language  th.y  were  originally  written.  Tne 
matters  they  now  contain  may  be  classed  under  two  aeads ; 
anecdote  and  epistolary  correspondence. 

The  four  books  a'nady  mentioned,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  are  altogether  anecdotal.  They  relate 
events  after  they  had  taken  place,  They  teil  what  Jesus 
Christ  did  and  said,  and  w.i:-t  others  did  and  sa.J  to  him  ; 
and  in  several  instances  t:u-y  <e'ate  the  same  event  dif- 
ierently.  Revelation  is  neo's^inly  out.  of  the  question  with 
respect  to  those  books  ;  noi  ouly  hecttuse  the  disagreement 
of  the  writers,  but  bt-cnust-.  \\  vriation  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  relating  of  facts  by  the  per-ons  who  saw  them  done, 
nor  to  the  relating  or  lecoidnsg  of  any  discourse  or  conver 
sation  by  those  wi;o  heard  it.  fhe  book  cmied  tin-  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  an  anonymous  work,  belongs  «isu  to  tU;- anec 


dotal  part. 


All  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  exrept  the 
book  of  Enigmas,  called  the  Revelations,  aie  a  collection  of 
letters  under  tiie  name  of  epistles ;  and  the  forgerv  of  letters 
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has  been  such  a  common  practice  in   the   world,  that   the 

probability  is,  at  least,  equal,  whether  they   are  genuine  or 

One  thing,  however,  is  much  less  equivocal,  which 

is,  tint  out  of  the  matters  contained    in   those  books,  toge- 

ith  the  assignee  of  some  old  stories,  the  church  has 

t  up  a  system  of  religion  very   contradictory   to  the  cha- 

t'«r  of  the  person  whose  name  it  hoars.     It  has  set   up  a 

religion  of  pomp  and  of  revenue,  in  pretended  imitation  of 

:i  person,  whose  life  was  humility  and  poverty. 

The  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  releasing  of  souls 
>m,  by  prayers,  bought  of  the  church  with  money; 
the  selling  of  pardons,  dispensations  and  induluencies,  are 
revenue  laws,  without  bearing  that  name  or  carrying  that 
appearance,  Bur  the  case  nevertheless  is,  that  those  things 
enve  their  origin  from  the  paroxysm  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  theory  deduced  therefrom,  which  was,  that  one 
person  could  stand  in  the  pia-e  of  another,  and  could  per- 
lorm  meritorious  services  for  him.  The  probability,  there- 
lore,  is,  that  the  whole  theory  or  doctrine  of  what" is  called 
the  redemption  (which  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  act  of  on»-  person  in  the  room  of  another)  was  origi 
nally  fabricated  on  purpose  to  bring  forward  and  bu?ld 
those  secondary  and  pecuniary  redemptions  upon; 
tint  the  passages  in  the  books  upon  which  the  idea  of 
theory  of  redemption  is  built,  have  been  manufactured  and 
tbricated  ior  that  purpose.  Why  are  we  to  give  this  church 
credit,  when  she  tells  us  that  those  books  are  genuine  in 
every  part,  any  more  than  we  give  ht  r  credit  for  every  thing 
else  she  has  told  us;  or  for  the  miracles  she  says  she  has  per- 
fcrmed.  The  she  could  fabricate  writings  is  certain,  because 
she  could  write;  and  the  composition  of  the  writings  in 
question,  is  of  that  kind,!  hat  any  body  might  doit;  and  that 
she /ftW  fabricate  them  is  not  rn^re  inconsistent  with  proba 
bility,  than  that  she  should  tell  us,  as  she  has  done,  that 
she  could  and  did  work  miracles. 

Since  then  no  external  evidence  can,  at  this  long  distance 
I'm-',  be  produced  to  prove  whether  the  church  fabricated 
the  doctrines  called  redemption  or  not  (for  such  evidence, 
whether  for  or  against,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  sus 
picion  of  beins?  fabricated)  the  case  can  only  be  referred  to 
the  internal  evidence  which  the  thing  carries  of  itself:  and 
this  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  of  its  being  a  fabri- 
ration.  For  the  internal  evidence  is,  that  the  "theory  or 
doctrine  of  redemption  has  for  its  basis,  an  idea  of  pecuniary 
.justice,  and  not  thut  of  moral  justice. 
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If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot  pay  him,  and  he 
threatens  to  put  me  in  prison,  another  person  can  take  the 
debt  upon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me.  But  if  I  have  com 
mitted  a  crime,  every  circumstance  of  th-  case  is  changed. 
Moral  justice  cannot  take  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  even  if 
the  innocent  would  oiler  itself.  To  suppose  justice  to  do 
this,  is  to  destroy  the  principle  of  its  existence,  which  is  the 
thing  itself.  It  is  then  no  longer  justice.  It  is  indiscriminate 
revenge. 

This  single  reflection  will  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  re 
demption  is  founded  on  a  mere  pecuniary  idea,  correspond 
ing  to  thatof  a  debt  which  another  person  might  pay;  and 
as  this  pecuniary  idea  corresponds  again  with  the  system  of 
second  redemptions,  obtained  through  the  means  of  money 
given  to  the  church  for  pardons,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
same  persons  fabricated  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  those 
theories;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
demption  ;  that  it  is  fabulous  ;  and  that  Man  stands  in  the 
same  relative  condition  with  his  Maker  he  ever  did  stand 
since  man  existed;  and  that  it  is  his  greatest  consolation  to 
think  so, 

Let  him  believe  this,  and  he  will  live  more  consistently 
and  morally  than  by  any  other  system.  It  is  by  his  being 
taught  to  contemplate  himself  as  an  out-law,  ns  an  out-cast, 
as  a  beggar,  as  a  mumper,  as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on  a 
dunghill,  at  an  immense  distance  from  his  Creator,  and  who 
.must  make  his  approaches  by  creeping  and  cringing  to  in 
termediate  beings,  that  he  conceives  either  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  every  thing  under  the  name  of  religion,  or 
becomes  indifferent,  or  turns,  what,  he  calls,  devout.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  consumes  his  life  in  grief,  or  the  affec 
tation  of  it.  His  prayers  are  reproaches.  His  humility  is 
ingratitude.  He  calls  himself  a  worm,  and  the  fertile  eartli 
a  dunghill;  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  by  the  thankless 
name  of  vanities.  He  despises  the  choicest  gift  of  God  to 
the  GIFT  OF  iitiASOM  ;  and  havin  endeavoured  to 


man, 

force  upon  himself  the  belief  of  a  system  against  which 
reason  revolts,  he  ungratefully  calls  it  human  rtason,  as  if 
man  could  give  reason  to  himself 

Yet  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of  humility,  and  this 
contempt  for  auman  reason,  he  ventures  info  the  holdest  pre 
sumptions.  He  finds  i'ault  with  every  thing.  His  selfishness 
is  never  satisfied:  his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end.  He  takes 
on  himself  to  direct  the  Almighty  what  tu  do,  even  in  the  go 
vernment  of  the  universe.  He  prays  dictatorily.  When  it  is 
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sun-shine,  he  prays  for  rain,  and  when  it  is  rain,  he  prays  for 
sun-shine.  He  follows  the  same  idea  in  every  thing  that  he 
prays  for;  for  what  is  the  amount  of  ail  his  prayers,  but  an 
attempt  to  make  the  Almighty  change  his  rokid.nnd  act  other 
wise  than  he  does  ?  It  is  as  if  he  were  to  say — thou  knowest 
not  so  well  as  I. 

But  some  perhaps  willsny  are  we  to  have  no  word  of  God 
-\o  revelation?  I  answer,  yes.     There  is  a  word  of  God: 
there  is  a  revelation. 

'I'm:  wo un  OF  GOD  is  THE  CREATION  WE  BEHOLD: 
And  it  is  in  this  irnrd,  which  no  human  invention  can  coun 
terfeit  or  alter,  that  God  spcakclh  universally  to  man. 

Human  language  is  local  and  changeable,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  being  used  as  l  he  means  of  unchangeable  and  uni 
versal  information.  The  idea  that  God  sent  Jesus  Christ 
to  publish,  as  they  say,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations,  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  is  consistent  only  with 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  ki;evv  nothing  of  the  extent  of 
the  world,  and  who  believed,  as  those  world  saviours  be- 
lieved,  and  continued  to  believe,  for  several  centuries  (and 
that  in  contradiction  to  the  discoveries  of  philosophers,  and 
the  experience  of  navigators)  that  the  earth  was  flat  like 
;i  trencher;  and  that  a  man  might  walk  to  the  end  of  it. 

l>ut  how  was  Jesus  Christ  to  make  any  thing  known  to  all 
nations?  Lie  con II  spt'ak  but  one  language,  which  was 
Hebrew;  and  there,  are  in  rhe  world  several  hundred  lan 
guages.  Scarcely  any  two  nations  speak  the  same  language, 
or  understand  e;:ch  other;  and  as  to  translations,  every  mar* 
who  knows  any  thing  of  laiuruag  s.  knows  that  it  is  im 
post  ble  to  translate  from  one  iat.guage  into  another,  not 
only  without  b.ing  a  great  part  of  the  original,  but  fre- 
(\\\f  ,;!y  of  mistaking  the  sense;  and  besides  all  this,  the  art 
ct  punting  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  time  Christ  lived. 

It  is  always  nrcessary  that  the  means  that  are  to  accom 
plish  any  end,  be  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
or  the  end  cannot  be  accomplished.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
difference  between  finite  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  dis 
covers  itself.  Man  frequently  fails  in  accomplishing  his  ends, 
f  orn  a  natural  inability  of  the  power  to  the  purpose;  and 
requently  from  the  want  of  wisdom  to  apply  power  properly. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  infinite  power  ;;iui  wisdom  to  tail  a* 
ninu  faileth.  The  means  it  nseth  are  always  equal  to  the 
end:  but  human  language,  fnore  especially  as  there  is  not 
an  universal  hn^uago,  is  incapable  of  being  used  as  an 
universal  means  of  unchangeable  and  uniform  information, 
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-and  therefore  it  is  not  the  means  that  God  useth  in  manifest 
ing  himself  universally  to  in  an. 

It  is  only  in  the  CKE  \TION  that  all  our  ideas  and  concep 
tions  of  a  word  of  God  can  unite.  The  creation  speaketh 
nn  universal  language,  independently  of  human  speech  or 
human  language,  multiplied  and  various  as  they  be.  It  is 
an  ever  existing  original,  which  every  man  can  rend.  It 
cannot  be  forged  ;  it  cannot  he  counterfeited  :  it  cannot  h«» 
lost  ;  it  cannot  be  altered;  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  docs 
not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man  whether  it.  shall  he 
published  or  not:  it  publishes  itself  from  one  end  of  fho 
earth  to  the  other.  It  preaches  to  nil  nations  and  lo  all 
worlds;  and  this  word  of  God  reveals  to  man  all  that,  is 
necessary  for  man  to  know  of  God. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  We  see  it  in  l\\<* 
immensity  of  the  creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  winch  the 
incomprehensible  Whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to  con 
template  his  munificence?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance  with 
which  he  fills  the  earth.  Do  wo  want  to  contemplate  his 
mercy?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abundance 
even  from  the  unthankful.  In  line,  do  we  want  to  know 
what  God  is?  Search  not  the  book  called  the  scripture, 
which  any  human  hand  might  make,  but  the  scripture 
called  the  Creation. 

The  only  idea  man  can  affix  to  the  name  of  God,  is  thai 
of  afintcame,  the  cause  of  all  things.  And  incomprehen 
sible  and  difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  10  conceive  what  a  first, 
cause  is,  he  arrives  at  the  belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold 
greater  difficulty  of  disbelieving  it.  It  is  difficult  beyond 
description  to  conceive  that  space  can  have  no  t:nd  ;  but.  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conceive  an  end.  It  is  difficult  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  conceive  an  eternal  duration  of  what  we 
call  time  ;  but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive  a  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  time.  In  like  manner  of  reasoning,  everv 
thing  we  behold  carries  in  itself  the  internal  evidence  that 
it'did  not  make  itself.  Kvery  man  is  an  evidence  to  himself, 
that  he  did  not  make  himself;  neither  could  his  father  make 
himself,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any  of  his  race;  neither 
could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal,  make  itself:  and  it  is  the 
conviction  arising  from  this  evidence,  that  carries  us  on,  as 
it  were,  by  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  first  cause  eternally 
existing,  of  a  nature  totally  different  to  any  material  exist 
ence  we  know  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  of  all 
exist ;  and  this  first  cause  man  calls  God. 
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It  is  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  that  man  can  dis 
cover  God.  Take  away  that  reason,  and  he  would  be  inca- 
ble  of  understanding  any  thing: ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  ju-t  as  consistent  to  read  even  the  book  called  the  Bible, 
to  a  horse  as  to  a  man.  How  then  is  it  that  those  people 
pretend  to  reject  reason? 

Almost  the  only  paits  in  the  book,  called  the  Bible,  that 
convey  MS  to  any  idea  of  God,  are  some  chapters  in  Job,  and 
the  19th  Psalm.  1  recollect  no  other.  Those  parts  are  true 
dfisficfil  composition*  ;  for  they  treat  of  the  Deity  through 
his  works.  Thiy  take  the  book  of  Creation  as  lue  word  of 
God;  iln-y  reitr'io  no  other  book;  and  all  the  inferences 
they  make  are  drawn  from  that  volume 

I  iiihert,  in  this  place,  the  19th  Psalm,  as  paraphrased  into 
English  verse  by  Addison.  I  recollect  not  the  prose,  and 
where  i  write  this  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

"With  all  I  he  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining-  frame, 

Thcii  gnat  original  proclaim. 

The  unwrnried  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Do  s  hi*  Creasor's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land, 

The  \vork  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  cve.i -rig  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  won-Troiis  tale. 

And  mainly  to  the  list'ning  earih 

Repeats  the  -toiy  of  her  birth  : 

\\  iiiist  all  th*  stars  that  round  lier  burn, 

An- 1  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Coniirm  ilu-  tidings  all  they  roll, 

Aa« I  >pnjad  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

AY  hat  'hough  in  solemn  silence,  all 

Move  ro-siid  this  dark  terrestrial  ball, 

AVhat  tho'  no  real  voice,  nor  sound, 

Amidst  ih«jir  radiant  orbs  be  found, 

In  l?ea>on's  ea:  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  fosth  a  glorious  voice, 

I;or  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

THE    HAND    THAT    MADE    US    IS    DIVINE. 

What  more  does  man  want  to  know  tUan  that  the  hand, 
or  power  that  made  these  things,  is  divine,  is  omnipotent  ? 
Let  him  believe  this,  with  the  force  it  is  impossible  to  repel, 
if  he  permits  his  reason  to  act,  and  his  rule  of  moral  life 
will  follow  of  course. 

The  allusions  in  Job  have  all  of  them  the  same  tendency 
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with  this  psalm  :  that  of  deducing  or  proving  a  truth,  that 
would  he  otherwise  unknown,  from  truths  already  known. 

I  r<  collect  not  enough  of  the  passages  in  Job  to  insert 
them  correctly  :  hut  there  is  one  occurs  to  me  that  is  ap 
plicable  to  the  subject  I  am  speaking  upon.  "  Canst  tbou 
•'  by  searching,  find  out  God?  Canst,  thou  find  out  the 
"  Almighty  to  perfection?" 

T  know  not  how  the  printers  have  pointed  this  passage, 
for  I  keep  no  Bible;  but  it  contains  two  distinct  questions 
that  admit  of  distinct  answers. 

First,  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Yes.  Be 
cause  in  the  first  place,  I  know  I  did  not  make  myself,  and 
yet  I  have  existence;  and  [)y  searching  into  the  nature  of 
other  things,  I  find  that  no  other  tiling  could  make  itself; 
and  yet  millions  of  other  things  exist;  therefore  it  is,  that 
I  know,  by  positive  conclusion  resulting  from  this  search, 
that  there  is  a  power  superior  to  all  those  things,  and  that 
power  is  God. 

Secondly,  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
No.  Not  only  because  the  power  and  wisdom  he  has  mani 
fested  in  the  structure  of  the  creation  that  I  behold,  is  to 
me  incomprehensible;  but  because  even  this  manifestation, 
great  as  it  is,  is  probably  but  a  small  display  of  that  immen 
sity  of  power  and  wisdom,  by  whicii  millions  of  other 
worlds,  to  me  invisible  by  their  distance,  were  created,  and 
continue  to  exist. 

It  is  evident  that  both  these  questions  were  put  to  the 
reason  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  the  first  qur-stion 
to  be  answered  affirmatively,  that  the  second  could  follow. 
It  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  even  absurd,  to  have  put 
a  second  question,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  if  the  first 
question  had  been  answered  negatively.  The  two  questions 
have  different  objects  ;  the  first  refers  to  theexistence  ofGod, 
the  second  to  his  attributes.  Reason  can  discover  the  one,  but 
it  falls  infinitely  short  in  discovering  the  whole  of  the  other. 

I  recollect  not  a  single  passage  in  all  the  writings  ascribed 
to  the  men  called  apostles,  that  convey  any  idea  of  what 
God  is.  Those  writings  are  chiefly  controversial  ;  and  the 
subject  they  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man  dying  in  agony 
on  a  cross,  is  better  suited  to  the  gloomy  genius  of  a  monk 
in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not  impossible  they  were  written, 
than  to  any  man  breathing  the  open  air  of  the  creation. 
The  only  passage  that  occurs  to  me,  that  has  any  refer 
ence  to  the  works  of  God,  by  which,  only  his  power 
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and  wisdom  ran  be  known,  is  related  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  remedy  against  distrustful  care. 
"  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  \hcy  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."  This,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  the  allusions  in  Job, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  psalm  ;  but  it  is  similar  in  idea,  and 
the  modesty  of  the  imagery  is  correspondent  to  the  modesty 
of  the  nian. 

i  As  to  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  it  appears  to  me  as  a 
species  of  atheism;  a  suit  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It 
piofesses  to  believe  in  a  man  rather  than  in  God.  It  is  a  com 
pound  made  up  chiefly  ohmanism  with  but  little  deism,  and 
is  a«*  mMr  lo  atheism  as  twilight  is  to  darkness.  It  intro 
duces  between  Man  and  his  Maker  an  opaque  body,  which 
it  calls  a  redeemer;  as  the  moon  introduces  her  opaque  self 
bei  veen  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  it  pioduces  by  this  means 
a  religious  or  an  irreligious  eclipse  of  light.  It  has  put  the 
\vh<-le  orbit  of  reason  into  shade. 

T'.ie  i  tVect  of  this  obscurity  has  been  that  of  turning  everv 
thin«  upside  down,  and  representing  it  in  reverse ;  and  among 
the  revolutions  ii  uas  thus  magically  produced,  it  has  made 
a  revolution  in  Theology, 

Tnat  \\hirii  is  now  called  natural  philosophy,  embracing 
the  \vhuie  circle  of  science,  of  which  Astronomy  occupies 
tht-  chief  place,  i:*  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  and  of 
the  powei  and  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works,  and  is  the  true 
theology. 

As  to  the  theology  that  is  now  studied  in  its  place,  it  is  the 
study  of  human  opinion^  and  of  human  fancies  concerning 
God.  It  is  not  the  stuiiy  of  God  himself  in  the  woiks  that 
he  has  made  but  in  ihe  woiks  or  writings  that  man  has 
made  ;  and  it  is  not  amonx  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  that 
the  chr^tian  system  has  none  to  the  world,  that  it  has  aban 
doned  the  original  and  beautiful  sysuni  of  theology,  like  a 
beautiful  innocent,  to  di^tros  and  reproach,  to  make  room 
for  the  hag  of  superstition. 

The  book  of  Job,  and  the  ipth  psalm,  which  even  the 
church  admits  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  chronoiigical 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  are 
theological  orations  conformable  to  the  original  system  of 
theology.  The  internal  evidence  of  those  orations  proves 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  creation,  and  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
revealed  and  manifoieu  in  those  works,  made  a  groat  part 
of  the  religion*  devotion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written;  and  it  was  this  devotional  study  and  contemplation 
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that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles  upon  whirl),  what 
are  now  called  Sciences,  are  established;  and  it  is  to  the 
discovery  of  these  principles  that  almost  ail  the  Arts  that 
contribute  to  thj  convenience  of  human  hie,  owe  their 
existence.  Every  principal  art  has  some  science  for  its  pa 
rent,  though  the  person  who  mechanically  performs  the 
work  does  not  always,  ami  but  very  seldom,  perceive  the  con 
nexion. 

It  is  a  fraud  of  the  Christian  system  to  call  the  sciences 
human  invention-,  it  is  onl\  the  application  of  them  that  is 
human,  Every  science  has  for  irs  basis  a  system  or'  princi 
ples  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  those  by  which  the  universe 
is  regulated  and  governed.  Man  cannot  make  principles ; 
be  can  only  discover  them  : 

For  example — Every  person  who  looks  at  an  almanack 
gees  an  account  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place:  and  he  sees 
also  that  it  never  tails  to  take  place  according  to  the  account 
there  given.  This  shews  that  man  is  acquainted  with  tiie 
laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move.  But  it  would  be 
something  wo  se  than  ignorance,  were  any  church  on  earth 
to  say,  that  those  laws  are  an  human  invention.  It.  would 
also  be  ignorance, orsonnething  worse,  to  say  that  the  scientific 
principles,  by  the  uid  of  which  man  is  enabled  to  calculate 
and  foreknow  H  ben  au  eclipse  will  take  place,  are  an  human 
invention.  Man  cannot  invent  any  thing  that  is  eternal  and 
immutable;  and  the  scientific  principles  he  employs  for  this 
purpose  must,  and  are,  of  necessity,  as  eternal  and  immu 
table  as  the  laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  or 
they  could  not  be  used  as  they  are,  to  ascertain  the  time 
\vhen,  and  the  manner  how,  an  eclipse  will  tak*  place. 

The  scientific  principles  that  man  employs  to  obtain  the 
fore-knowledge  of  an  eclipse,  or  of  any  tiling  else  reiiiting 
to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  contained  chiefly 
in  that  part  of  science  which  is  called  Trigonometry, or  the 
properties  of  a  triangle;  which,  wuen  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Astronomy:  when  applied 
to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  it  is  called  Navi 
gation;  when  applied  to  the  construction  of  figures  drawn 
by  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called  Geometry;  wiitn  applied  to 
the  construction  of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called  Arch:  reef  ure; 
when  applied  to  the  measurement  of  any  portion  of  the  sur 
face  of  the  earth,  it  is  called  Land-surveying.  In  fine,  it  is 
the  soul  of  science:  it  is  an  eternal  truth;  it  contains  the 
mathematical  demonstration  of  which  man  speaks,  and  the  ex 
tent  of  its  uses  is  unknown. 
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It  may  be  said,  tliat  man  can  make  or  draw  a  triangle,  and 
therefore  a  triangle  is  an  human  invention. 

But  the  trinnirle,  when  drawn,  is  no  other  than  the  image 
of  the  principle:  it  is  a  delineation  to  the  eye,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mind,  of  a  principle  that  would  otherwise  be 
imperceptible.  The  triangle  does  not  make  the  principle, 
any  moiv  than  a  candle  taken  into  a  room  that  was  dark, 
makes  the  chairs  and  tables  that  before  were  invisible.  All 
the  properties  of  a  triangle  exist  independently  of  the  figure, 
nnd  existed  before  any  triangle  was  drawn  or  thought  of  by 
man.  Man  had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of  those 
properties,  or  principles,  than  he  had  to  do  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move:  and  therefore  the 
one  must  have  the  same  divine  origin  as  the  other. 

In  the  same  manner  as  it  may  be  said,  that  man  can  make 
a  triangle,  so  also  may  it  be  said,  he  can  make  the  mecUani- 
cal  instrument,  called  a  lever.  But  the  principle,  by  which 
the  lever  acts,  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  instrument,  and 
would  exist  if  the  instrument  did  not  :  it  attaches  itself  to  the 
instrument  after  it  is  made;  the  instrument  therefore*  can 
act  no  otherwise  than  it  does  act  ;  neither  can  all  the  efforts 
of  human  invention  make  it  act  otherwise.  '1  hat  which,  in 
all  such  cases,  man  calls  the  effect,'^  no  other  than  the  prin 
ciple  itself  rendered  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Since  then  man  cannot  make  principles,  from  whence  did 
he  gain  a  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them, 
not  only  to  things  on  earth,  but  lo  ascertain  the  motion  of 
s  *o  immensely  distant  from  him  as  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  aie  ?  From  whence,  I  ask,  could  he  gain  that  know 
ledge,  but  from  ihe  study  of  the  true  theology  ? 

It  is  the  stricture  of  the  universe  that  has  taught  this 
knowledge  to  man.  That  structure  is  an  ever-existing  exhi 
bition  ot  every  principle  upon  which  every  part  of  mathema 
tical  science  is  founded.  The  nlispring  ot'  this  science  is 
mechanic*;  tor  mechanics  is  no  other  than  tue  principles  of 
science  applied  practically.  The  man,  who  proportions  the 
several  parts  of  a  mill,  uses  the  same  scientific  principles,  as 
if  he  had  the  power  of  constructing  an  universe:  but.  us  he 
cannot  give  to  matter  that  invisible  agency,  by  which  all 
the  component  parts  ol  the  immense  machine  of  tue  universe 
have  influence  upon  <ac!i  oilier,  and  act  in  motional  umsun 
together,  without  any  appan  »it  contact,  and  to  which  man 
has  given  the  named  attraction,  gravitation,  and  repulsion; 
he  supplies  the  piace  of  >hat  agency  by  ihe  humble  imitation 
of  tctth  and  co^s.  Ail  tue  parts  oi  man's  microcosm  must 
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•visibly  touch.  But  could  lie  gain  a  knowledge  of  that 
agency,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in  practice,  we  might 
then  say,  that  another  canonical  book  of  the  word  of  God 
had  been  discovered. 

If  man  could  alter  thn  properties  of  the  lever,  so  also 
could  he  altar  the  properties  <»f  the  triangle:  for  a  lever 
(taking  that  sort  of  lever,  wiich  is  called  a  steel-yard,  for 
the  sake  of  explanation)  forms,  when  in  motion,  a  triangle. 
The  line  it  descends  from,  (out-  point  of  that  line  being  in 
the  fulcrum)  the  line  it  descends  to  and  the  chord  of  the 
arc,  which  the  end  of  the  lever  describes  in  the  air,  are  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  T'\\*.  other  arm  of  the  lever 
describes  also  a  triangle;  and  tiie  corresponding  sides  of 
those  two  triangles,  calcu  at.-d  scientifically,  or  measured 
geometrically  ;  and  also  thesnus,  tangents,  ami  secants  ge 
nerated  from  the  anglrs,  and  geometrically  measured,  have 
the  same  proportions  to  eacii  other,  as  the  ditfeiv.nt  weights 
have  that  will  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  leaving  the 
weight  of  the  lever  out  of  the  case. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  man  ran  make  a  wheel  and  axis, 
that  he  can  put  wheels  of  di  He  rent  magnitudes  together, 
and  produce  a  mill.  Still  the  c;tse  comes  back  to  the  same 
point,  which  is,  that  he  did  not  make  the  principle  that 
gives  the  wheels  those  powers.  That  principle  is  as  unalte 
rable  as  in  the  former  cases,  or  rather  it  is  the  same  prin 
ciple  under  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye. 

The  power  that  two  wheels,  of  different  magnitudes,  have 
upon  e-ivh  other,  is  in  the  same  prop  >rtion  a*  if  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  two  wheels  were  joined  together  and  made 
into  that  kind  of  lever  I  have  described,  suspended  at  the 
part  where  the  sediameters  join  ;  for  the  two  wheels,  scien 
tifically  considered,  are  no  other  than  the  two  circles  gene 
rated  by  the  motion  of  the  compound  lever. 

It  is  from  the  study  of  the  true  theology  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  science  is  derived,  and  it  is  from  that  know 
ledge  that  all  the  arts  have  originated. 

The  Almighty  lecturer,  by  displaying  the  principles  of 
science  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  has  invited  man  to 
study  and  to  imitation.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  this  globe,  that  we  cad  oars,  "I  nave  made  an 
"  earth  for  man  to  dwell  upon,  and  I  have  rendered  the 
"  starry  heavens  visible,  to  teach  him  science  and  the  arts. 
"He  can  now  provide  for  his  own  comfort,  AND  J.KAKN 

*'  FROM   MY    MUMJriCKSCli  TO   ALL,  TO  BE  KIND  TO 
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Of  what  use  is  it,  unless  it  be  to  teach  man  something, 
that  his  eye  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  beholding,  to  an 
incomprehensible  distance,  an  immensity  of  worlds  revol 
ving  in  the  ocean  of  space  ?  Or  of  what  use  is  it  that  this 
immensity  of  worlds  is  visible  to  man?  What  h<is  man 
to  do  with  the  Pleiades,  with  Orion,  with  Sirius,  with  the 
star  he  calls  the  north  star,  with  the  moving  orbs  he  has 
named  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  if  no 
uses  are  to  follow  from  their  being  visible?  A  less  power 
of  vision  would  have  been  sufficient  for  man,  if  the  immen 
sity  he  now  possesses  were  given  only  to  waste  itself,  as  it 
we(e,  on  an  immense  desart  of  space  glittering  with  shows'. 

It  is  only  by  contemplating  what  he  c;ills  the  starry 
heavens,  a*  the  book  and  school  of  science,  that  he  disco 
vers  any  use  in  their  being  visible  to  him,  or  any  advantage 
resulting  from  his  immensity  of  vision.  But  when  be  con 
templates  the  subject  in  this  light,  he  sees  an  additional  motive 
for  saving,  that  nothittg  tias  made  in  vain  ;  for  in  vain  would 
be  this  power  of  vision  it'  it  taught  man  nothing. 

As  the  Christian  system  of  faith  has  made  a  revolution  in 
theology,  so  also  has  it  made  a  revolution  in  the  state  of 
learning.  That  which  is  now  called  learning  was  not  learn 
ing  originally.  Learning  does  not  consist,  as  the  schools  now 
make  it  consist,  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  which  language  gives  names. 

The  Greeks  were  a  learned  People;  but  learning  with 
them  did  not  consist  in  speaking  Greek,  any  more  than  in  a 
Roman's  speaking  Latin,  or  a  Frenchman's  speaking  French, 
or  an  Lsnglishman's  speaking  Knglish.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  or  studied 
nny  language  but  their  nwn;  and  UPS  was  one  cause  of  their 
becoming  so  learned;  it  afforded  them  more,  time  to  apply 
themselves  to  b«  tter  studies.  The  schools  of  the  Greeks 
were  schools  of  science  aiul  philosophy,  and  not  of  languages; 
and  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that  science  and 
philosophy  teach,  that  learning  CODS. si*. 

Almost  all  the  ^cientiiic  learning  that  now  exists,  ca.ne  to 
us  from  the  Greeks,  or  the  peopU  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan 
guage.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  people  of  other 
nations,  who  spoke  a  ditie.ivut  language,  that  some  among 
them  should  learn  the  Greek  language,  in  ord<  r  that  the 
learning  the  Ore*  ks  had,  might  he  made  known  in  those  n:i- 
tious,  by  translating  tDe  Greek  books  ot  science  and  philo 
sophy  into  the  mother  tongue  ot  each  nation. 

The  study  therefore  of  the  Greek  language,  (and  in  the 
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same  manner  for  the  Latin,)  was  no  other  than  the  drudgery 
business  of  a  linguist  ;  and  the  language  thus  obtained,  was 
no  oilier  than  the  means,  as  it  were  the  tools,  employed  to 
obtain  the  learning  the  Greeks  had.  It  made  no  part  of  the 
learning  itself:  and  was  so  distinct  from  it,  as  to  make  it 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  persons  who  had  studied 
Greek  sufficiently  to  translate  those  works,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Euclid's  Elements,  did  aot  understand  any  of  the  learn 
ing  the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned  from  the  dead 
languages,  ail  the  useful  books  being  already  translated,  the 
languages  are  become  useless,  and  the  time  expended  in 
teaching  and  in  learning  them  is  wasted.  So  tar  as  the  study 
of  languages  may  contribute  to  the  progress  and  communi 
cation  of  knowledge,  (for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  knowledge,)  it  is  only  in  the  living  anguages  that 
new  knowledge  is  to  be  found  :  and  certain  it  is,  that,  in 
general,  a  youth  will  learn. more  of  a  living  language  in  one 
year,  than  of  a  dead  language  in  seven;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  himself.  The  difficulty 
of  learning  the  dead  languages  does  not  arise  from  any  su 
perior  abstruseness  in  the  languages  themselves,  but  in  their 
being  dead,  and  the  pronunciation  entirely  lost.  It  would 
be  the  same  thing  with  any  other  language  when  in  becomes 
dead.  The  best  Greek  lingui- 1,  that  now  exists,  does  not 
understand  Greek  so  weil  as  a  Grecian  plowman  did,  or  a 
Grecian  milkmaid;  and  the  same  for  the  Latin,  compared 
with  a  plowman  or  milkmaid  of  the  Romans;  and  wish  the 
respect  to  pronunciation,  and  idiom,  not  so  well  as  the  cows 
that  she  milked.  It  would  therefore  be  advantageous  lo  the 
state  of  learning  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
and  to  make  learning  consist,  as  it  originally  did,  in  scien 
tific  knowledge. 

The  apology  that  is  sometimes  made  for  continuing  to 
teach  the  dead  languages  is,  that  they  are  taught  at  a  nine 
when  a  child  is  not  capable  of  exerting  any  other  mental 
faculty  than  that  of  memory.  But  tiiis  is  altogether  erro 
neous.  The  human  mind  has  a  natural  disposition  ro  scientific 
knowledge,  and  to  the  things  connected  wilh  it.  The  first 
and  favourite  amusement  of  a  child,  even  before  it  begins  to 
play,  is  that  of  imitating  the  works  of  man.  It  builds 
houses  with  cards  or  sticks;  it  navigates  the  little  ocean  of 
a  bowl  of  water  with  a  paper  boat  ;  or  dams  the  stream  of 
a  gutter,  and  contrives  something  which  it  calls  a  mill  ;  and 
it  interests  itself  in  the  fate  of  its  works  with  a  care  that  re- 
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Bembles  affect  ion,  It  afterwards  goes  to  school,  where  its 
genius  is  killed  by  the  barren  study  of  a  dead  language,  and 
the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  linguist. 

But  the  apology  that  is  now  made  for  continuing  to  teach 
the  dead  language* ,  could  not  he  th-j  cause  at  first  of  cutting 
down  learning  to  the  narrow  and  humble  sphere  of  linguistry; 
the  cause,  therefore,  must  he  sought  for  elsewhere.  In  all 
researches  of  this  kind,  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  produ 
ced,  is  the  internal  evidence  the  thing  carries  with  itself,  and 
the  evidence  of  circumstances  that  unites  with  it;  both  of 
which  in  tins  <as«j,  art  not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Putting  then  aside,  as  i  matter  of  distinct  consideration, 
the  outrage  orlered  to  the  moral  justice  of  Go«I,  by  suppo 
sing  him  to  make  the  innocent  sutler  for  the  guilty,  and  also 
the  loose  morality  and  low  contrivance  of  supposing  him  to 
change  himself  into  the  shape  of*  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
an  excuse  to  himself  lor  not  ex.  cut  ing  his  supposed  sentence 
upon  Adam  ;  putting,  I  >a} ,  those  things  aside,  as  matter  of 
distinct  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  what  »s  called  the 
Christian  system  of  faith,  including  in  it  the  whimsical  ac 
count  of  the  creation;  the  strange  story  of  Kve,  the  snake, 
and  the  apple;  the  amphibious  idea  of  a  man-god  ;  the  cor- 
poieal  idea  of  th.  death  oi  a  god;  the  mythological  idea  of 
a  family  of  gods;  and  the  Christian  system  of  arithmetic, 
that  tint  e  are  one.  and  one  is  three;  are  all  irroncileable, 
not  only  to  the  divine  gift  <>!'  reason  that  God  hath  given  to 
Man,  hut  to  the  knowledge  that  M.m  gams  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  hy  the  aid  ol  the  sciences,  and  hy  studying 
the  structure  of  t'ie  universe  tint  God  ha*  made. 

The  setter  up,  therefore,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
system  of  faith,  could  not  but  foresee  that  the  continually 
progressive  knowl  dge  that  man  would  gain  by  the  aid  of 
science,  of  the  po.vt  r  and  wisdom  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  Hie  works  of  creation,^ 
would  militate  against,  and  call  inlo  question,  the  truth  of 
their  system  of  faith;  and  therefore  n  h.camr  necessary  to 
their  purpose  to  cut  learning  d»wM  to  a  MZe  less  dangerous 
to  their  project,  and  this  the\  t  fleeted  by  restricting  the 
idea  of  learning;  to  the  dead  study  of  dead  languages. 

They  not  only  rejected  the  study  of  science  out  of  the 
Christian  schools,  hut  they  persecuted  it  ;  and  it  is  only 
within  about  the  last  t.v\o  centuries  that  the  study  has  been 
revived.  So  late  as  1610  Galileo,  a  Flouutme,  discovered 
and  introduced  the  useot  telescopes, and  by  applying  them  to 
observe  the  motions  aud  appearances  of  the  htuveuly  bodies 
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afforded  additional  means  for  ascertaining  the  true  structure 
of  the  universe.  Instead  of  being  esteemed  for  those  dis 
coveries,  he  was  sentenced  to  renounce  them,  or  the  opinion* 
resulting  from  them,  as  a  damnable  heresy.  And  prior  to 
that  time  Vigilius  was  condemned  to  be  burned  for  asserting 
the  antipodes,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  was  a  globe5, 
and  habitable  in  every  part  where  there  was  land  :  yet  the 
truth  of  this  is  now  too  well  know  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad  did  no  mischief, 
it  would  make  no  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppose 
and  remove  them.  There  was  no  moral  ill  in  believing  the 
earth  was  flat  like  a  trencher,  any  more  than  there" was 
moral  virtue  in  believing  it  was  round  like  a  globe;  neither 
was  there  any  moral  ill  in  believing  that  the  Creator  made 
no  other  world  than  this,  any  more  than  there  was  moral 
virtue  in  believing  that  IIP  made  millions,  and  that  the  in 
finity  of  space  is  tilled  with  worlds.  But  when  a  system  of 
religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of  a  supposed  system  of  creation 
that  is  not  true,  and  to  unite  itself  then  with  in  a  manner 
almost  inseparable  therefrom,  the  case  assumes  an  entirely 
different  ground.  It  is  then  that  errors,  not  morally  bad, 
become  fraught  with  the  same  mischiefs  as  if  they  were! 
It  is  then  that  the  truth,  though  otherwise  inditlerent  itself, 
becomes  an  essential,  by  becoming  the  criterion,  that  either 
confirms  by  corresponding  evidence,  or  denies  by  contra 
dictory  evidence,  the  reality  of  the  religion  itself."  In  tiiis 
view  of  the  case,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  t.n  obtain 
every  possible  evidence  that  the  structure  of  the  heaven?,  or 
any  other  part  of  creation,  affords,  with  respect  to  systems 
of  religion.  But  this,  the  supporters  or  part-zans  of  the 
Christian  system,  as  if  dreading  the  result,  incessantly  op 
posed,  and  not  only  rejected  the  sciences,  but  persecuted 
the  proiessors.  Had  Newton  or  Descartes  lived  three  or 
lour  hundred  years  ago,  and  pursued  their  studies  as  they 
did,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  not  have  lived  to  finish 
them;  arid  had  Franklin  drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  at  the  hazard  of  expiring 
for  it  in  flames. 

Latter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Goth*  an- 
Vandals;  but,  however  unwilling  the  partizans  of  thecUris 
tian  system  may  be  to  believe  or  to  acknowledge  it  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  age  of  ignorance  commenced  with 
Christian  system.  There  was  more  knowledge  in  the 
world  before  that  period  than  for  many  centuries  afterwards; 
snd  as  to  religious  knowledge,  the  Christian  system  a^ 
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already  said,  was  only  another  species  of  mytbolory:  and 
the  mythology  to  which  it  succeeded,  was  a  corruption  of 
an  ancient  system  of  theism* 

It  is  owiii;r  to  this  Imip  interregnum  of  science,  and  to  no 
other  cause,  that  »ve  have  now  to  look  through  ?i  vast  chasm 
of  m  t.jy  hundred  years  lo  tue  respectable  chnracters^ve  call 
the  ancients,  Had  the  progression  of  knowledge  gone  on 
proportionally  with  the  stuck  that  before  existed,  that 
chasm  would  have,  ln-en  tilled  up  with  characters  rising 
supenor  m  knowledge  to  each  otner  ;  a«  d  those  ancients, 
Mrt  now  so  imich  admire,  A  on  Id  irave  appeared  respectably 
in  thi  back  ground  of  the  scene.  But  tin-  ciiristian  system 
laid  all  waste;  and  it  \ve  take  our  stand  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixiee'ith  century,  wt-  look  back  through  that  long 
chasm,  tu  tiie  times  of  the  ancients,  as  over  a  vast  sandy 
desart,  m  which  not  a  shrub  appears  to  intercept  the  vision 
to  the  t'ei  tile  In  I  is  beyond. 


*  It  is  impossi  le  for  us  now  o  know  at  what  time  the  heathen 
mythology  began;  Jnt  it  is  certain,  from  the  internal  evidence  that 
it  ca  vie^,  t!uu  it  <.ud  not  begin  ii>  tiie  SUM.C  state  or  condition  in 
winch  it,  ended.  All  tiie  gods  of  that  mythology,  except  Saturn, 
were  of  modern  invention.  The  supposed  reign  of  Saturn  was 
prior  to  that  which  is  ailed  tiie  heathen  mythology,  and  wasiJ  a 
a  >%'»:cies  01  theism,  that  it.  admitted  the  belief  of  only  one  -iou» 
S.itnrn  is  supposed  to  have  abdicated  the  government  in  favour  of 
his  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Jupiter,  1*11110,  Neptune,  and 
Juno:  ai't^r  this,  thousaHcl:.  of  other  gods  and  demi-gods  \ver« 
imaiiinariiy  created,  and  the  calendar  of  gods  increased  as  fast  as 
the  calendar  of  saints,  and  the  calendars  of  courts  have  increased 
since. 

All  tin1  corruptions  that  have  taken  place  in  theology,  and  in 
religion,  have  been  produced  by  atimitiutg  of  what  mm  calls 
revealed  religion.  The  uiytbolo^ists  pret^ud-ti  to  more  revealed 
religion  than  the  christians  dr..  They  had  their  oracles  and  their 
priests,  who  were  suppoied.  to  rec.ive  a.:d  deliver  the  word  of  God 
ve/bally  on  almost  all  occasions. 

Since  then  all  corrupt  ens  drawn  from  Moloch  to  modern  predes- 
tinarianism,  and  the  human  !>acrih'ces  of  the  heathens  to  theehristiau 
sacrifice  of  the  Creator,  have  been  produced  by  admitting  of  what 
is  called  revealed  religion,  trie  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  all 
•uch  evils  and  impositions,  is  not  to  admit  of  any  oiner  revelation 
than  that  \>hich  is  manifested  in  the  book  f  «•  -ration,  and  to  con 
template  the  creation,  as  the  only  true  and  ic.d  word  of  God  that 
ever  did  or  ever  will  exist;  and  tnat  every  thing  else,  called  the 
word  of  Goti,u  fable  and  imposition. 


I. 
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It  is  an  .inconsistency  scarcely  possible  to  be  credited, 
lliat  any  thing  slioulil  exist,  under  the  name  of  a  religioi), 
that  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  study  aad  contemplate  the 
structure  of  the  universe  that  God  had  made.  But  the  fact 
is  too  well  established  to  be  denied.  The  event  that  served 
more  than  any  other,  to  break  the  first  link  in  this  long  chain 
of  despotic  ignorance,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
reformation  by  Luther.  From  that  time,  though  it  does  DOC 
appear  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther, 
or  of  those  who  are  called  reformers,  the  sciences  began  to 
revive,  and  liberality,  their  natural  associate,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  the  only  public  good  the,  reformation  did; 
for  with  respect  to  religious  good,  it  might  as  well  not.  have 
taken  place.  The  mythology,  still  continued  the  same;  and 
a  multiplicity  of  National  Popes  giew  out  :>f  the  dovvnfal 
of  the  Pope  of  Christendom. 

Having  thus  shewn,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  things, 
the  cause  that  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  learning, 
and  the  motive  for  substituting  the  study  of  the  dead  lan 
guages  in  the  place  of  the  sciences,  I  proceed,  »  i  addition 
to  the  several  observations  already  made  in  the  fo/mer  part 
of  this  work,  to  compare,  or  rather  to  confront,  the  evidence 
that  the  structure  of  the  universe  affords,  with  the  Chris 
tian  system  of  religion.  But  as  I  cannot  begin  this  part 
better  than  by  referring  to  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  meat  an 
early  part  of  life,  arid  which  I  doubt  not  have  occurred  in 
some  degree  to  almost  every  other  person  at  one  time  or  other, 
I  shall  state  what  those  ideas  were,  and  add  thereto  such 
other  mutter  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  subject,  giving  to  the 
whole,  by  way  of  preface,  a  short  introduction. 

My  father  being  of  the  'Quaker  profession,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  an  exceeding  pood  moral  education, 
and  a  tolerable  stock  of  useful  learning.  Though  I  went  to 
the  grammar  school,*  I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  because 
I  had  no  inclination  to  learn  languages,  but  because  of  the 
objection  the  Quakers  have  against  the  books  in  which  the 
language  is  taught.  But  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  all  the  Latin  books  used  in 
the  school. 

The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to  science.  I  had 
some  turn,  and  I  believe  some  talent  for  poetry  ;  but  this  1 


*  The  same  school^  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  that  the  present  Coun 
sellor  Miugay  went  to,  and  under  the  same  master. 

\^ 
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rather  repressed  than  encouraged,  as  leading  too  much  into 
the  field  of  imagination.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  purchnsrd 
a  pair  of  globes,  and  attended  the  philosophical  lectures  of 
Martin  and  l;ergusonf  and  became  afterwards  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bevis,  of  the  society,  called  the  Royal  Society, 
then  living  in  the  Temple,  and  an  excellent  astronomer. 

I  had  no  disposition  for  what  is  called  politics.  It  pre 
sented  to  my  mind  no  other  idea  than  is  contained  in  the 
word  Jockeyship.  When,  therefore,  I  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  matters  of  government,  I  had  to  form  a  system  for 
myself,  that  accorded  with  the  moral  and  philosophic  prin 
ciples  in  which  I  had  been  educated.  I  saw,  or  at  least  I 
thought  I  saw,  a  vast  scene  opening  itself  to  the  world  in 
the  affairs  of  America  ;  and  it  appeared  tome,  that  unless 
the  Americans  changed  the  plan  they  were  then  pursuing, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  England,  and  declare 
themselves  independent,  they  would  not  only  involve  them 
selves  in  a  multiplicity  of  new  difficulties,  but  shutout  the 
prospect  that  was  then  offering  itself  to  mankind  through 
their  means.  It  was  from  these  motives  that  I  published 
the  work  known  by  the  name  of  Common  Sense,  which  is 
the  first  work  1  ever  did  publish  :  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  myself,  I  believe  I  never  should  have  been  known  in 
the  world  as  an  author,  on  any  subject  whatever,  had  it  riot 
been  for  the  affairs  of  America.  I  wrote  Common  Sense  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  177o,  and  published  it  the  1st  of  Jn- 
nuary  1776'.  Independence  was  declared  the  fourth  of  July 
following. 

Any  person,  who  has  made  observations  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  by  observing  his  own,  cannot 
but  have  observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  what 
are  called  Thoughts:  those  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by 
reflection  and  the  act  of  thinking,  and  those  that  bolt  into 
the  jjiind  of  their  own  accord.  I  have  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  treat  those  voluntary  visitors  with  civility,  taking  care 
to  examine,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  if  they  were  worth  enter 
taining;  and  it  is  from  them  I  have  acquired  almost  all 
the  knowledge  that  I  have.  As  to  the  learning  that  any 
person  gains  from  school  education,  it  serves  only,  like  a 
small  capital,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  begining  learning 
for  himself  afterwards.  Every  person  of  learning  is  finally 
his  own  teacher;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  principles, 
being  of  a  distinct  quality  to  circumstances,  cannot  be  im 
pressed  upon  the  memory.  Their  place  of  mental  residence 
is  the  understanding,  and  they  are  never  so  lasting  as  when 
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Ih^y  begin  by  conception.     Tims  much  for  the  introductoiy 
pact. 

From  the  time  (g^as  capable  of  conceiving    an    idea,  and 

u,  ling  upon  it  by  redaction,  I  either  doubted  the  truth  of  the 

Christian    system,  or    thought    it    tube    ;i   strange   afiair;   I 

scarcely  knew  which  it  was:   but  I  weil    remember,    when 

about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  a  sermon  read  by 

a  relation  of  mine,  who  was  a  great  devotee  of  the   church, 

upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  redemption  hi/  tht  death  of 

the  Son  of  Gud.     After  the  sermon  was  ended,  I  went   into 

the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going  clown  the  garden  steps  (for 

I    perfectly  recollect  the  spot)  I  revolted  at  the  recollection 

of  what   I   had  heard,  and   thought  to   myself  that  it    was 

making  God  Almighty  act  like  a  passionate  man  that  killed 

his  son,  when  he  could  not  revenge  himself  any  other    way  ; 

and  as  I  was  sure  a  man  would  be  hanged    that  did    such  a 

thing,   I  could  not  see  for  what  purpose  they  preached  such 

sermons.     This   was    not    one   of    those   kind  of   thoughts 

that  had  any  thing  in  it  of  childish  levity;  it  was   to  me  a 

serious  reflection,  arising  from  the  idea  I  had,  that  God  was 

too  good  to  do  such  an  action,  and  also  too  almighty  to    be 

under  any   necessity  of  doing  it.     I     believe    in   the    same 

manner  to  this   moment;  and  I   moreoyer  believe,    that  any 

system  of  religion,  that  has  any  thing  in  it  that  shocks   the 

mjnd  of  a  child,  cannot  be  a  true  system. 

It  seems  as  if  parents  of  the  Christian  profession  were 
ashamed  to  tell  their  children  any  thing  about  the  principles 
of  their  religion.  They  sometimes  instruct  them  in  morals, 
and  talk  to  them  of  the  goodness  of  what  they  call  Pro 
vidence  ;  for  the  Christian  mythology  has  live  deities;  there 
is  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
God  Providence,  and  the  Goddess  Nature.  But  the  Chris 
tian  story  of  God  the  Father  putting  his  son  to  death,  or 
employing  people  to  do  it  (for  that  is  the  plain  language  of 
the  story),  cannot  be  told  by  a  parent  to  a  child  :  and  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  done  to  make  mankind  happier  and  better, 
is  making  the  story  still  worse,  as  if  mankind  could  be  im 
proved  by  the  example  of  murder:  and  to  tell  him  that  all 
this  is  a  mystery,  is  only  making  an  excuse  for  the  incredi 
bility  of  it. 

How  different  is  this  to  the  pure  and  simple  profession 
of  Deism  !  The  true  deist  has  but  one  Deity  ;  and  his  re 
ligion  consists  in  contemplating  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
benignity  of  the  Deity  in  his  works,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
imitate  him  in  every  thing  moral,  scientifical,  and  me 
chanical.  c  2 
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The  religion  that  approaches  the  nearest  of  all  others  to 
true  Deism,  in  the  moral  and  benign  part  thereof,  is  that 
professed  by  the  Quakers  ;  but  they  have  contracted  them 
selves  too  much,  by  leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their 
system.  Though  I  reverence  their  philanthropy,  I  cannot 
help  smiling  at  the  conceit,  that  if  the  taste  of  a  Quaker 
could  have  been  consulted  at  the  creation,  what  a  silent  and 
drab-coloured  creation  it  would  have  been!  Not  a  flower 
would  have  blossomed  its  gaieties,  nor  a  bird  been  permitted 
to  sing. 

Quitting  these  reflections,  I  proceed,  to  other  matters. 
After  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the  use  of  the  globes, 
and  of  the  orrery,*  and  conceived  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of 
space,  and  the  eternal  divisibility  of  matter,  and  obtained, 
at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  called  natural  phi 
losophy,  I  began  to  compare,  or,  as  I  have  before  Said,  to 
confront  the  eternal  evidence  those  things  afford  with  the 
Christian  system  of  faith. 

Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the  Christian  system, 
that  this  world  that  we  inhabit  is  the  whole  of  the  habitable 
creation,  yet  is  so  worked  up  therewith,  from  what  is  called 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  story  of  Eve  and 
the  apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  story,  the  dr'ath  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  to  believe  otherwise,  that  is,  to  believe 
thai  (rod  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  least  as  numerous 
as  what  we  call  stars,  renders  the  Christian  system  o!'  faith 
at  once  Lille  and  ridiculous;  and  scatters  it  in  the  mind  like 
leathers  in  tlu-  air.  The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together 
1:1  the  snm«  mind  ;  air:  he  who  thinks  that  he  believes  both, 
has  thought  but  little  of  cither. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  was  familiar 
to  the  ancients,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  centuries 
that  the  extent  and  dimensions  of  this  globe  that  we  inhabit 


*  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  do  not 
know  what  an  orrery  is,  it  is  for  their  information  1  add  this  note, 
»s  the  name  gives  no  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  thing.  The  orrery  has 
its  name  from  the  person  who  invented  it.  It  is  a  machinery  of 
clock-work,  representing  the  universe  in  miniature  ,  and  in  which 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  itself  and  round  the  sun,  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  the 
phuiets  round  the  sun,  their  relative  distances  from  the  swn,  as  the 
centre  of  the  \vltole  system,  their  relatire  distances  from  each 
other,  and  their  different  magnitudes;,  are  represented  as  they 
really  exist  in  wrwt  we  call  the  heavens. 
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have  been  ascertained.  Several  vessels,  following  the 
t.-act  of  the  ocean,  have  sailed  entirely  round  the  world,  as 
a  man  may  march  in  a  circle,  and  come  round  by  the  con 
trary  side  of  the  circl^  to  the  spot  he  set  out  from.  The 
circular  dimensions  of  our  world  in  the  widest  part,  as  a 
man  would  measure  the  widest  round  of  an  apple  or  a  ball, 
is  only  twenty-five  thousand  aud  twenty  English  miles, 
reckoning  sixty-nine  miles  and  an  hit  If  to  an  equatorial 
degree,  and  may  be  sailed  round  in  the  space  of  about 
three  years.* 

A  world  of  this  extent  may,  nt  first  thought,  appear  to 
us  to  be  great;  but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  immensity  of 
space  in  which  it  is  suspended,  like  a  bubble  or  balloon  m 
the  air,  it  is  infinitely  less  in  proportion  than  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand  is  to  the  size' of  the  world,  or  the  finest  par 
ticle  of  dew  to  the  whole  ocean  ;  and  is  therefore  but  small  ; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn,  is  -only  one  of  a  system  of 
worlds,  of  which  the  universal  creation  is  composed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  some  faint  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  sp;Ace  in  which  this  and  all  the  other  worlds  are  suspended 
if  we  follow  a  progression  of  ideas.  \\7hen  we  think  of  the 
size  or  dimensions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  limit  themselves  to 
the  walls,  and  there  they  stop  :  but  when  our  eye,  or  our 
imagination,  darts  into  space,  that  is,  when  it  looks  upward 
into  what  we  call  the  open  air,  we  cannot  conceive  any  walls 
or  boundaries  it  can  have;  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  resting  our. 
ideas,  we  suppose  a  boundary,  the  question  immediately 
renews  itself,  and  asks,  what  is  beyond  that  bo:i::-dnry?  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  nex;  boundary; 
and  so  on,  till  the  fatigued  imagination  retime  and  says, 
there  is  no  end.  Certainly,  then,  the  Creator  was  not  pent 
for  room,  when  he  made  this  world  no  larger  than  it  is;  and 
we  have  to  seek  the  reason  in  something  else. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own  world,  or  rather  of  this, 
of  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  the  use,  as  our  portion  in 
the  immense  system  of  creation,  we  find  every  part  of  it, 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  air  that  surrounds  jt,- filled, 
and,  as  it  were,  crouded  with  life,  down  from  the  largest 
animals  that  we  know  of  to  the  smallest  insects  the  naked 


*  Allowing  a  ship  to  sail,  on  an  average,  three  miles  in  an  hour, 
she  would  sail  entirely  round  the  world  in  less  than  one  year,  if  she 
could  sail  in  a  direct  circle ;  but  she  is  obliged  to  follow'  the  course 
of  the  ocean. 
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t  ye  can  behold,  and  from  thence  to  others  still  smaller  and 
totally  invisible  without  the  assistance  of  the  microscope, 
F,\»ery  tree,  every  plant,  every  leaf,  serves  not  only  as  an 
habitation,  but  as  a  world  to  some  numerous  race,  till 
animal  existence  becomes  so  exceedingly  refined,  that 
tlir  effluvia  of  a  blade  of  grass  would  be  food  for  thousands. 

Since  then  no  part  of  our  earth  is  left  unoccupied,  why 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  immensity  of  space  is  a  naked 
void,  lying  in  eternal  waste?  There  is  room  for  millions  of 
worl'ds  ns  large  or  larger  than  ours,  mid  each  of  them  mil 
lions  of  miles  apart,  from  each  other. 

Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we  carry  our  ideas 
only  one  thought  further,  we  shall  sec,  perhaps,  the  true 
reason,  at  least  a  very  good  reason,  lor  our  happiness:  why 
the  Creator,  instead  of  making  one  immense  world,  extend 
ing  over  an  immense  quantity  of  space,  has  preferred  divi 
ding  that  quantity  of  matter  into  several  distinct,  and  sepa 
rate  worlds,  which  we  call  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is 
one.  Hut  before  I  explain  my  ideas  upon  this  subject,  it  is 
mcessary  (not  for  the  sake  of  those  that  already  know,  but 
for  those  \\  ho  do  not)  to  shew  what  the  system  of  the  uni- 

'l  That" part  of  the  universe  that  is  called  the  solar  system 
(meaning  the  system  of  worlds  to  which  our  earth  belongs 
and  of  which  Sol,  or  in  English  language  the  Sun,  is  the 
mitre)  cousins,  besides  the  Sun,  of  six  distinct  orbs,  or 
planets,  or  worlds,  besides  the  secondary  bodies,  called  the 
satellites  or  moons,  of  which  our  earth  has  one  that  attends 
lu-r  in  her  annual  revolution  round  the  Sun,  in  like  manner 
as  the  other  satellites  or  moons  attend  the  planets  or  worlds 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
assistance  of  the  telescope. 

The  Sun  is  the  centre,  round  which  those  six  worlds  or 
planets  revolve  at  diflerent  distances  therefrom,  and  in 
circles  concentric  to  each  other.  Each  world  keeps  con 
stantly  in  nearly  the  same  tract  round  the  Sun,  and  conti 
nues,  at  the  same  time,  turning  round  itself,  in  nearly  an 
upright  position,  as  a  top  turns  round  itself  when  it  is  spin* 
nine" on  the  ground,  and  leans  a  little  sideways. 

It  is  this  leaning  of  the  earth  (23  i  degrees)  that  occasions 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  different  length  of  days  and 
nitihts.  If  the  earth  turned  round  itself  in  a  position,  per 
pendicular  to  the  plane  or  level  of  the  circle  it  moves  in 
around  the  Sun,  as  a  top  turns  round  when  it  stands 
on  the  ground,  the  days  and  nights  would  be  always  of  the 
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same  length,  twelve  hours  day  and  twelve  hours  night,  and 
the  seasons  would  be  uniformly  the  same  throughout  the 
year. 

Every  time  that  a  planet  (our  earth  for  example)  turns 
round  itself,  it  makes  what  we  call  day  and  night ;  and 
every  time  it  goes  entirely  round  the  Sun,  it  makes  what  we 
call  a  year,  consequently  our  world  turns  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  round  itself,  in  going  once  round  the 
Sun*. 

The  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to  those  six  worlds,  and 
which  are  still  called  by  the  same  names,  are  Mercury, 
Venus,  this  world  that  "we  call  ours,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  They  appear  larger  to  the  eye  than  the  stars,  being 
many  million  miles  nearer  to  our  earth  than  any  of  the  stars 
are.  The  planet  Venus  is  that  which  is  called  the  evening 
star,  and  sometimes  the  morning  star,  as  she  happens  to  set 
after,  or  rise  before  the  sun,  which,  in  either  case,  is  never 
more  than  three  hours. 

The  sun,  as  before  said,  being  the  centre,  the  planet,  01 
world,  nearest  the  sun,  is  Mercury;  his  distance  from  the 
sun  is  thirty-four  million  miles,  and  be  moves  round  in  a 
circle  always  at  that  distance  from  the  sun,  as  a  top  may 
be  supposed  to  spin  round  in  the  tract  in  which  a  horse  goes 
in  a  mill.  The  second  world  is  Venus;  she  is  fifty-seven 
million  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  consequently  moves 
round  in  a  circle  much  greater  than  that  of  Mercury.  The 
third  world  is  this  that  we  inhabit,  and  which  is  eighty- 
eight  million  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Venus.  The 
fourth  world  is  Mars  ;  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty-four  million  tniles,  and  consequently  moves 
round  in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  our  earth.  The  fifth 
is  Jupiter;  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
s^ven  million  miles,  and  consequently  moves  round  in  a 
circle  greater  than  that  of  Mars.  The  sixth  world  is  Saturn  ; 
he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
million  miles,  and  consequently  moves  round  in  a  circle  that 
surrounds  the  circles,  or  orbits  of  all  the  other  worlds  or  planets. 

The  space,  therefore,  in   the  air,  or  in  the  immensity  ot 


*  Those  who  supposed  that  the  Sun  went  round  the  earth  every 
29  hours,  made  the  same  mistake  in  idea  that  a  cook  would  do 
in  fact,  that  should  make  the  fire  go  round  the  meat,  instead  of 
the  meat  turning  round  itself  towards  the  fire. 
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space,  that  our  solar  system  takes  up  for  the  several  worlds 
to  perform  their  revolutions  in  round  the  Sun,  is  of  the 
i->.  tent  in  ft  strait  line  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  orbit  or 
circle,  in  whit  I-  Saturn  moves  round  the  Sun,  which  being 
double  his  distance  from  the  Sun,  is  lilteeu  hundred  and 
twen'iv-*ix  million  miles:  and  its  circular  extent  is  nearly 
five  thousand  million  ;  and  its  globical  content  is  almost 
tlnxc  thousand  five  hundred  million  tinVes  three  thousand 
fivv  hr.ndrci.1  million  square  mile?* 

QUI  thi#,  imr.unse  as  it  tc,  is  v)n!y  one  system  of  worlds. 
Pit-vond  this,  a*  a  vast  distance  into  space,  far  beyond  all 
power  of  calculation,  are  the  stars  called  the  fixed  stars. 
They  are  called  fixed,  because  th^y  have  no  revolutionary 
motion,  as  the  six  worlds  or  planets  have  that  I  have  been 
describing.  Those  fixed  stars  continue  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  and  always  in  the  same  place,  as 
the  Sim  dees  in  ihc  centre  of  our  system.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is,  tir.u  <ach  of  thosi-  fixed  stars  is  also  a  Sun, 
round  which  another  system  of  worlds  or  planets,  though 
too 'remote  fgr  us  to  discover,  performs  its  revolutions,  as 
our  svstem  of  wo: Ids  does  round  our  central  Sun. 

Bv  this  i-iisy  progression  of  ideas,  the  immensity  of  space 
w»u"  appear  u>  i:s  to  be  filled  with  systems  of  worlds;  arid 
that  510  part  of  space  IK-S  at  waste,  any  more  than  any  part 
of  ihe  giobi*  of  earth  and  wau>r  is  left  unoccupied. 

llaviim  ihus  endeavoured    lo    convey,  iu  a   familiar  and 


*  If  it  should  be  asked,  how  can  man  know  these  things?  I 
have  one  plain  answer  to  give,  which  is,  that  man  knows  how  to 
calculate  an  eclipse,  and  also  how  to  calculate  to  a  minute  of  time 
when  the  planet  Venus,  in  making  her  revolutions  round  the  Sun, 
will  come  in  a  strait  line  between  our  earth  and  the  SUM,  and  will 
appear  to  us  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  passing  across  the  face 
of  the  Sun  This  happens  but  tw.ce  in  about  an  hundred  years 
at  the  distance  of  about  eight  years  from  each  other,  and  has  hap- 
pcned  twice  in  our  time,  both  of  which  were  foreknown  by  calcula 
tion.  It  can  also  be  known  when  they  will  happen  again  for.  a  thou 
sand  years  to  come,  or  to  any  other  portion  of  time.  As,  therefore, 
man  could  not  be  able  to  do  those  tilings  it  he  d»d  not  understand 
the  solar  BVrfem,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  revolutions  o(  the 
several  .,lai'ietsor  worlds  are  performed,  the  fact  ot  calculating  an 
eclipse,'  or  a  transit  of  Yeuus,  is  a  proof  in  po.nt  that  the  know 
ledge  exists;  and  as  to  a  few  thousand,  or  even  a  few  nnll.on 
miles  more  or  less,  it  makes  scarcely  any  sensible  difference  in 
uirh  immense  distances. 
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easy  manner,  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  I 
return  to  explain  what  I  before  alluded  to,  nntrvlv,  the 
great  benefits  arising  to  man  in  consequence  of  t'ue  Creator 
having  made  a  plurality  of  worlds,  such  as  our  system  is, 
consisting  of  a  central  Sun  and  six  worlds,  besides  satellites, 
in  preference  to  that  of  creating  one  world  only  of  a  vast 
extent. 

It  is  an  idea  I  have  never  lost  sight  of,  that  all  our  know 
ledge  of  science  is  derived  from  the  revolution*  (exhibited 
to  our  eye,  and  from  thence  to  our  understanding)  which 
those  several  planets  or  worlds,  of  which  our  system  is 
composed,  make  in  their  circuit  round  the  Sun. 

Had  then  the  quantity  of  matter  which  these  six  worlds 
contain  been  blended  into  one  solitary  globe,  the  consequence 
to  us  would  have  been,  that  either  no  revolutiouary  motion 
would  have  existed,  or  not  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  of  science  we  now  have  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  sciences  that  all  the  mechanical  arts,  timt  contri 
bute  so  much  to  our  earthly  felicity  and  comfort  are  derived. 
As  therefore  the  Creator  made  nothing  in  v:i.n,  so  also 
must  it  be  believed  that  he  organized  the  structure  of  the 
universe  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
man  ;  and  as  we  see,  and  from  experience  fed,  the  benefits 
'we  derive  from  the  structure  of  the  universe,  fonued  as  it  is, 
which  benefits  we  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying,  if  the  structure,  so  far  as  relates  :o  our  system, 
had  been  a  solitary  globe,  we  can  discover  at  i  one  reason 
why  a  plurality  of  worlds  has  been  made,  a;>  i  ihr.t  reason 
calls  forth  the  devotional  gratitude  of  man,  as  v/ell  as  LUS 
admiration. 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this  globc%,  only,  that 
the  bent-fits  arising  from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  world?  of  which  our  system 
is  composed  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  of  knowledge  as 
we  do.  They  behold  the  revolutionary  motions  oi'  our 
earth,  as  we  behold  theirs.  All  the  p!,inc-t:s  revolve  in  sight 
of  each  other;  and  therefore  the  same  universal  .school  of 
science  presents  itself  to  all. 

Neither  does  the  knowledge  stop  lie  re.  The  system  of 
worlds  next  to  us  exhibits;,  in  its  revolutions,  the  same 
principles  and  school  of  science,  to  t-:e  inhabitants  of  their 
system,  as  our  system  does  to  us,  and  in  likr  iiKinner 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space. 

Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  almightiness  of  the  Cr-  !ior, 
but  of  his  wisdom  a  d  his  benificence,  become  enlar^-d  in 
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proportion  as  we  contemplate  the  extent  and  the  structure  of 
the  universe.     The  solitary  idea  of  a  solitary  world,  rollin°- 
r  at  rest  in  the  immence  ocean  of  space,  gives  place  to  the 
il  idea  oi  a  society  of  worlds,  so  happily  contrived  as 
tor,  even  by  their  motion,  instruction  to  man      We 
see  our  own  earth  filled  with  abundance;  but  we  forget  to  con- 
aider  how  much  of  that  abundance  is  owiuij  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  the  vast  machinery  of  the  universe  has  unfolded. 
But,  in   the   midst   of  those  reflections,  what  are  we    to 
think  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  that  forms  itself  upon 
Mdea  of  only  one  world,  and  that  of  no  greater  extent 
before  shewn,  than  twenty-five  thousand  miles?     An 
xtent  winch    a  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  three   miles  an 
hour,  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  could  he  keep  on  in  a  cir 
cular  direction,  would  walk  entirely  round  in  less  than  two 
Alas!    what    is    this   to  the  mighty  ocean   of  space 
and  the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator  ! 

From  whence  then  could  arise  the  solitary  and  strange 
conceit  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  millions  of  worlds 
equally  dependent  on  his  protection,  should  quit  the  care  of 
the  rest,  and  come  to  die  in  our  world  because,  they  say, 
one  man  and  one  woman  had  eaten  an  apple  !  And,  on  the 
)ther  hand,  are  we  to  suppose  that  every  world,  in  the  bound- 
less  creation,  had  an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  serpent,  and  a  redeemer? 
In  this  case,  the  person  who  is  irreverently  called  the  Son  of 
God,  and  sometimes  God  himself,  would  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  travel  from  world  to  world,  in  an  endless  suc 
cession  of  death,  with  scarcely  a  momentary  interval  of 
life. 

It  has  been  by  rejecting  the  evidence,  that  the  word  or 
works  of  God  in  the  creation  affords  to  our  senses,  and  the 
action  of  our  reason  upon  that  evidence,  that  so  many  wild 
and  whimsical  systems  of  faith,  and  of  religion,  have  been 
fabricated  and  set  up.  There  may  be  many  systems  of  reli 
gion,  that  so  far  from  being  morally  bad,  are  in  many 
respects  morally  good  :  but.  there  can  be  but  ONE  that  is 
true;  and  that  one  necessarily  must,  as  it  ever  will,  be 
in  all  things  consistent  with  the  ever  existing  word  of  God 
that  we  behold  in  his  works.  But  such  is  the  strange 
construction  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  that  every 
evidence  the  Heavens  afford  to  man,  either  directly  con 
tradicts  it,  or  renders  it  absurd. 

It  is  po  ;ib!e  to  believe,  and  I  always  feel  pleasure  in 
encouraging  myself  to  believe  it,  that  there  have  been  men 
in  the  world  who  prrsuade  themselves  that,  what  is 
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called  a  pious  fraud,  might,  at  least  under  particular  circum 
stances,  be  productive  of  some  good.  But  the  fraud 
being  once  established,  could  not  afterwards  be  explained  ; 
for  it  is  with  a  pious  fraud  as  with  a  bad  action,  it  begets  a 
calamitous  necessity  of  going  on. 

The  persons  who  first  preached  the  Christian  system  of 
faith,  and  in  some  measure  combined  it  with  the  morality 
preached  by  Jesus  Christ,  might  persuade  themselves  that 
it  was  better  than  the  heathen  mythology  that  then  prevailed. 
From  the  first  preachers  the  fraud  went  on  to  the  second,  and 
and  to  the  third,  till  the  idea  of  its  being  a  pious  fraud 
became  lost  in  the  belief  of  its  being  true;  and  that  belief 
became  again  encouraged  by  the  interest  of  those  who  made  a 
livelihood  by  preaching  it. 

But  though  such  a  belief  might,  by  such  means,  be  ren 
dered  almost  genejal  among  the  laity,  it  is  next  to  impos 
sible  to  account  for  the  continual  persecution  carried  on  by 
the  church,  for  several  hundred  years  against  the  sciences 
and  against  the  professors  of  sciences,  if  the  church  had 
not  some  record  or  some  tradition,  that  it  was  originally  no 
other  than  a  pious  fraud,  or  did  not  foresee,  that  it  could 
not  be  maintained  against  the  evidence  that  the  structure  of 
the  universe  afforded. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  irreconcileable  inconsistencies 
between  the  real  word  of  God  existing  in  the  universe 
and  that  which  is  called  the  word  of  God,  as  shewn  to  us  in 
a  printed  book  that  any  man  might  make,  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  three  principal  means  that  have  been  employed  in  all 
ages,  and  perhaps  in  all  countries,  to  impose  upon 
mankind. 

Those  three  means  are  Mystery,  Miracle,  and  Prophesy. 
The  two  first  are  incompatible  with  true  religion,  and  the 
third  ought  always  to  be  suspected. 

With  respect  to  mystery,  every  thing  we  behold  is,  in 
one  sense,  a  mystery  to  us.  Our  own  existence  is  a  mystery : 
the  whole  vegetable  world  is  a  mystery.  We  cannot  ac 
count  how  it  is  that  an  acorn,  when  put  into  the  ground,  is 
made  to  develope  itself,  and  become  an  oak.  We  know  not 
how  it  is  that  the  seed  we  sow  unfolds  and  multiplies  itself, 
and  returns  to  us  such  an  abundant  interest  for  so  small  a 
capital. 

The  fact,  however,  as  distinct  from  the  operating  cause, 
is  not  a  mystery,  because  we  see  it;  and  we  know  also  the 
means  we  are  to  use,  which  is  no  other  than  putting 
the  seed  in  the  ground.  We  know,  therefore,  as  much  as 
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is  necessary  for  us  to  know  ;  and  that  part  of  the  operation 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  which  if  we  did  we  could  not 
perform,  'the  Creator  takes  upon  himself  and  performs  it  for 
We  are  therefore  brttrr  oft'  than  if  we  had  been  let 
into  the  secret,  and  left  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

But  though  every  created  thins  is  in  this  sense  a  mystery, 

the  won!    mystery   cannot    be   applied    to  moral  truth,  any 

more  than  obscurity   can  be  applied  to  li^ht.     The  God  in 

whom   believe   is   a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not    a  God  of 

mystery  or  obscurity.     Mystery  is  the   antagonist  of  truth. 

t   is   a   (og  of  human    invention,  that  obscures  truth,  and 

epresent3  it  in  distortion.     Truth    never  envelopes  itstlf  in 

mystery  ;   and  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  at  any  time  eiive- 

il  is  the  work  of  its  antagonist,  and  never  of  itself. 

Religion,  therefore,  being   the    belief  of  a    God,  and  the 

ctice  of  moral  truth,  cannot  have  connection  with  mys- 

i-ry.     The  belief  of  a  God,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  of 

mystery   in  it,  is    of  nil    beliefs   the  most  easy,   because    it 

Jinses  to  us,  as    is  before  observed,  out  of  necessity.     And 

the  practice  ot  mn;:il  truth,  or,  in   other  words,  a   practical 

imitation  of  the  muial  goodness  of  God,  is  no  other  than  our 

cting  towards  each  other  as  he  acts  benignly  towards  all.  We 

cannot  servt  God  in   the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot 

ithout  such    service;  and  therefore  the    only  idea  we 

can  have  of  serving  God,  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  hap- 

the  living  creation  that  God  has  made.     This  can- 

one   by  retiring  ourselves  from   the  society   of  the 

world,  and  spending  a  recluse  life  in  selfish  devotion. 

J  lie   very    nature    and    design   of   religion,  if  I   may    so 
express  it,    prove   even    to  demonstration,  that  it    must  be 
:  from   every  thing  of  mystery,  and  unincumbered  with 
every   thmg  that  is  mysterious.     Religion,  considered    as  a 
my,  is   incumbent  upon  every  living  soul  alike,  and  there- 
e  must  oe  on  a  levtl  to  the  understanding  and  comprehen 
sion  of  all.     Man  does   not   learn  religion   as  he  learns   the 
crets  and  mysteries  of  a  trade,   fie  learns  the  theory  of  re-li 
on  by  reflection.  It  arises  out  of  the  action  of  his  own  mind 
upon  the  thmgs  which  he  sees,  or  upon  what  he  may  happen 
to  hear  or  to  read,  and  the  practice  joins  itself  thereto. 

\Viien  men,  whether  from  policy  or  pious  fraud,  set  up 
systems  ol  religion  incompatible  with  the  word  or  works  of 
God  m  tJie  creation,  and  not  only  above,  but  repugnant  to 
human  comprehension,. they  were  under  the  necessity  of  in 
venting  or  adopting  a  word  that  should  serve  as  a  bar  to  all 
questions,  inquiries,  and  speculations.  The  word  mystery 
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answered  this  purpose;  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  reli 
gion,  which  in  itself  is  without  mystery,  has  been  corrupted 
into  a  fog  of  mysteries. 

As  mystery  answere  !  a!!  general  purposes, miracle  followed 
as  an  occasional  auxiliary.  The  former  served  to  bewilder 
the  mind:  the  latter  to  puzzle  the  senses.  The  one  was  the 
lingo,  the  other  the  legerdemain. 

But  before  going  further  into  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  miracle. 

In  the  same  sense  that  every  thing  maybe  said  to  be  a  mys 
tery,  so  also  may  it  be  said  that  every  thing  is  a  miracle,  and 
that  no  one  thing  is  a  greater  miracle  than  another.  The 
elephant,  though  larger,  is  not  a  greater  miracle  than  a  mite; 
nor  a  mountain  a  greater  miracle  thin  an  atom.  To  an 
Almighty  power,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make  the  one 
than  the  other;  and  no  more  difficult  to  make  a  million  of 
worlds  than  to  make  one.  Every  thing  therefore  is  a  miracle 
in  one  sense,  whilst  in  the  other  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  miracle.  It  is  a  miracle  when  compared  to  our  power, 
and  to  our  comprehension.  It  is  not  a  miracle  compared  to 
the  power  that  performs  it.  But  as  nothing  in  this  descrip 
tion  conveys  the  idea  that  is  affixed  to  the  word  miracle,  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry  further. 

Mankind  have  conceived  to  themselves  certain  laws,  hv 
which  what  they  call  nature  is  supposed  to  act;  and  that  a 
miracle  is  something  contrary  to  the  operation  and  effect  of 
those  laws.  But  unless  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  those 
laws,  and  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  powers  of  nature, 
\ve  are  not  able  to  judge  whether  any  thing  that  may  appear 
to  us  wonderful  or  miraculous,  be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or 
be  contrary  to,  her  natural  power  of  acting. 

The  ascension  of  a  man  several  miles  high  into  the  air, 
would  have  every  thing  in  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  if  it  were  not  known  that  a  species  of  air  can  b<: 
generated  several  times  lighter  than  the  common  atmo.-- 
pheric  air,  and  yet  possesses  elasticity  enough  to  prevent  the 
balloon,  in  which  that  light  air  is  inclosed,  from  being  corn- 
pressed  into  as  many  times  less  bulk,  by  the  common  air  tint 
surrounds  it.  In  like  manner,  extracting  flashes  or  'spail;? 
of  fire  from  the  human  body,  as  visible  as  from  a  steel  struck 
with  a  flint,  and  causing  iron  or  steel  to  move  without  anv 
visible  agent,  would  also  give  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  w"; 
were  not  acquainted  with  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  so  also 
would  many  other  experiments  in  naturaf  philosobhy,  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subiect.  Tlie  festo- 
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ring  persons  to  life,  who  are  to  appearance  dead,  as  is  prac 
tised  upon  drowned  persons,  would  also  be  a  miracle,  if  it 
were  not  known  that  animation  is  capable  of  being  suspend 
ed  without  being  extinct. 

Besides  these,  there  are  performances  by  slight  of  hand,  and 
by  persons  acting  in  conceit,  that  have  a  miraculous  appear 
ance,  which  when  known,  are  thought  nothing  of.  And, 
besides  these,  there  are  mechanical  and  optical  deceptions. 
There  is  now  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of  ghosts  or  spectres, 
which,  though  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the  spectators  as  a 
fact,  has  an  astonishing  appearance.  As,  therefore,  we 
know  not  the  extent  to  which  either  nature  or  art  can  go, 
there  is  no  positive  criterion  to  determine  what  a  miracle  is; 
and  mankind,  in  giving  credit  to  appearances,  under  the 
idea  of  their  being  miracles,  are  subject  to  be  continually 
imposed  upon. 

Since  then  appearances  are  so  capable  of  deceiving, 
and  things  not  real  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  things  that 
are,  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  suppose  that 
the  Almighty  would  make  use  of  means,  such  as  are  called 
miracles,  that  would  subject  the  person  who  performed 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  impostor,  and  the  person 
who  related  them  to  be  suspected  of  lying,  and  the  doctrine 
intended  to  be  supported  thereby  to  be  suspected  as  a 
fabulous  invention. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  evidence  that  ever  were  invented  to 
obtain  belief  to  any  system  or  opinion  to  which  the  name  of 
religion  has  been  given,  that  of  miracle,  however  successful 
the  imposition  may  have  been,  is  the  most  inconsistent. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  show, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  belief,  (for  a  miracle, 
under  any  idea  of  tli3  word,  is  a  show)  it  implies  a  lame 
ness  or  weakness  in  the  doctrine  that  is  preached.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  degrading  the  Almighty  into  the  cha 
racter  of  a  show-man,  playing  tricks  to  amuse  and  make 
the  people  stare  and  wonder.  It  is  also  the  most  equivocal 
sort  of  evidence  that  can  be  set  up ;  for  the  belief  is  not  to 
depend  upon  the  thing  called  a  miracle,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  reporter,  who  says  that  he  saw  it  :  and  therefore  the 
thing  were  it  true,  would  have  no  better  chance  of  being  be 
lieved  than  if  it  were  a  lie. 

Suppose  I  were  to  say,  that  when  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
book  a  hand  presented  itself  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen,  and 
wrote  every  word  that  is  herein  written;  would  any  body 
believe  me?  certainly  they  would  not.  Would  they  beli'eve 
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me  a  whit  the  more  if  the  thing  had  been  a  fact  ?  certainly 
they  would  not.  Since  then  a  real  miracle,  were  it  to  hap 
pen,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  fate  as  the  falsehood  the 
inconsistency  becomes  the  greater,  of  supposing  the'  Al 
mighty  would  make  use  of  means  that  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  even  if  they 
were  real. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  a  miracle  to  be  something  so  entirely 
out  of  the  course  of  what  is  called  nature,  that  she  must  -o 
that  course  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  see  an  account 
given  of  such  miracle  by  the  person  who  said  he  saw  it 
it  raises  a  question  in  the  mind  very  easily  decided  which 
is,  is  it  more  probable  that  nature  should  go  out  of  her 
course,  or  that  a  man  should  tell  a  lie  ?  We  have  never 
seen,  in  our  time,  nature  go  out  of  her  course  ;  but  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  millions  of  lies  have  been  told  in 
the  same  time ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  millions  to  one,  that 
the  reporter  of  a  miracle  tells  a  lie. 

t  The  story  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah,  though  a  whale 
is  large  enough  to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  marvellous  : 
but  it  would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  idea  of  miracle* 
it  Jonah  had  swallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  which  may 
fierve  for  all  cases  of  miracles,  the  matter  would  decide 
itself  as  before  stated,  namely,  is  it  more  probable  that  a 
man  should  have  swallowed  a  whale,  or  told  a  lie 

But  supposing  that  Jonah  had  really  swallowed 'the  whale 
and  gone  with  it  in  his  belly  to  Ninevah,  and  to  convince 
the  people  that  it  was  true,  have  cast  it  up  in  their  sieht, 
of  the  full  length  and  size  of  a  whale,  would  they  not  have 
believed  him  to  have  been  the  devil,  instead  of  a  prophet? 
or,  if  the  whale  had  carried  Jonah  to  Ninevah,  and  cast  him 
up  in  the  same  public  manner,  would  they  not  have  believed 
the  whale  to  have  been  the  devil,  and  Jonah  one  of  his  imps? 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called  miracles, 
related  in  the  New  lestament,  is  that  of  the  devil  flying 
away  with  Jesus  Christ, and  carrying  him  to  the  topofa  high 
mountain  ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  and  shewing  him  and  promising  to  him  all  the  king 
doms  of  the  world.  How  happened  it  that  he  did  not  disco 
ver  America ;  or  is  it  only  with  kingdoms  that  his  sooty 
highness  has  any  interest? 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  moral  character  of  Christ, 
beheve  that  he  told  this  whale  of  a  miracle  himself; 

ither  is  ,t  easy  to  account  for  what  purpose  it  could  have 

en  fabricated,  unless  it  were  to  impose  upon  the  connois- 
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seurs  of  miracles,  as  is  sometimes  practised  upon  the  con 
noisseurs  of  Queen  Anne's  farthings,  and  collectors  of  relics 
and  antiquities;  or  to  render  the  belief  of  miracles  ridicu 
lous,  by  outdoing  miracle,  as  Don  Quixote  outdid  chivalry  ; 
or  to  embarass  the  belief  of  miracles,  by  making  it  doubtful 
by  what  power,  whether  of  God  or  of  the  Devil,  any  tiling 
called  a  miracle  was  performed.  It  requires,  however,  a 
groat  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  believe  this  miracle. 

In  ev(  ry  point  of  view  in  which  those  things  called  mira 
cles  can  be  placed  and  considered,  the  reality  of  them  is 
improbable,  and  their  existence  unnecessary.  They  would 
not,  a?  before  observed,  answer  any  useful  purpose,  even  if 
they  were  true;  lor  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  belief  to  a 
miracle,  than  to  a  principle  evidently  moral,  without  any 
miracle.  Moral  principle  speaks  universally  for  itself.  Mi 
racle  could  be  but  u  thing  of  the  moment,  and  seen  but  by 
a  few;  aftrr  this  it  requires  a  transfer  of  faith  from  God  to 
man,  to  believe  a  miracle  upon  man's  report,  Instead  there 
fore  uf  admitting  the  recitals  of  miracles  as  evidence  of  any 
system  of  religion  being  true,  they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  symptoms  of  its  being  fabulous.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
fullV.nd  upright  character  of  truth,  that  it  rejects  the  crutch, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  (able,  to  seek  the 
aid  that  truth  rejects.  Thus  much  for  mystery  and 
miracle. 

As  mystery  and  miracle-  took  charge  of  the  past  and  the 
PH  -.:;!,  prophesv  took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded 
ii:i'  reuses  of  fa il'h.  It  was  not  sutficient  to  know  what  had 
b  .•  n  '.SOIK-',  br.L  what  would  he  done.  The  supposed  pro 
phet  was  the.  supposed  hiMonan  of  times  to  con, e;  and  if 
lu-  happened,  il1  shooting  with  a  long  bow  of  a  thousand 
years,  to  strike  within  a  thousand  miles -of  a  mark,  the  in- 
eeijuity  of  posterity  could  make  it  point-blank  ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  Ue  directly  wrong,  it  was  only  to  suppose,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jonah  and  Ninevah,  that  God  had  repented  him- 
ai'lf,  and  changed  his  mind.  \Vuat  a  tool  do  fabulous  systems 
make  of  nun! 

It  Ins  been  shewn,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
origin;!  meaning  of  the  words  prophet  and  prophesying  has 
been  v  i/m^ed,  and  that  a  proplut,  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
is  now  tisrd,  is  a  creature  of  modern  invention;  and  it  is 
ow-n«,'  to  this  change  in  the  meaning  oi  the  words,  that  the 
flights  and  metaphors  ol  the  Jewish  poets,  and  phrases  ;md 
expressions  now  rendered  obscure,  by  oui  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  iocul  circumstances  to  which  they  applied  at  the 
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time  they  were  used,  have  been  erected  into  prophecies,  and 
made  to  bend  to  explanations,  at  the  will  and  whimsical  con 
ceits  of  sectaries,  expounders,  and  commentators.  Every 
thing  unintelligible  was  prophetical,  and  every  thing  insig 
nificant  was  typical.  A  blunder  would  have  served  for  a 
prophesy  ;  and  a  dish-clout  for  a  type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  suppose  a  man,  to  whom  the 
Almighty  communicated  some  event  that  would  take  place 
in  future,  either  there  were  such  men,  or  there  were  not. 
If  there  were,  it  is  consistent  to  believe  that  the  event,  so 
communicated,  would  be  told  in  terms  that  could  be  under 
stood  ;  and  not  related  in  such  a  loose  and  obscure  manner 
as  to  be  out  of  the  comprehension  of  those  that  heard  it, 
and  so  equivocal  as  to  fit  almost  any  circumstance  that 
might  happen  afterwards.  It  is  conceiving  very  irreverent 
ly  of  the  Almighty  to  suppose  he  would  deal  in  this  jesting 
manner  with  mankind  ;  yet  all  the  things  called  prophecies 
in  the  book  called  the  Bibb,  come  under  this  description. 

But  it  is  wirli  prophecy,  ns  it  is  with  miracle.  It.  could 
not  answer  the  purpose  even  if  it  were  real.  Those  to  whom 
a  prophecy  should  be  told,  could  not  tell  whether  the  man 
prophesied  or  lied,  or  whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
or  whether  he  conceited  it:  and  if  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
phesied,  or  intended  to  prophecy,  should  happen,  or  some 
thing  like  it,  among  the  multitude  of  things  that  are  daily 
happening,  nobody  could  again  know  whether  he  foreknew 
it,  or  guessed  at  it,  or  whether  it  was  accidental.  A  pro 
phet,  therefore,  is  a  character  useless  and  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  safe  side  of  the  case  is,  to  guard  against  being  imposed 
upon  by  not  giving  credit  to  such  relations. 

Upon  the  whole,  mystery,  miracle,  and  prophesy,  are 
appendages  that  belong  to  fabulous  and  not  to  true  religion. 
They  are  the  means  by  which  so  many  Lo  heres!  and  Lo 
tliercs!  have  been  spread  about  the  world,  and  religion 
been  made  into  a  trade.  The  success  of  one  impostor  gave 
encouragement  to  another,  and  the  quieting  salvo  of  doin«r 
some  good  by  keeping  up  a  pious  fraud,  protected  them  from 
remorse. 

Having  now  extended  the  subject  to  a  greater  length  than 
[  first  intended,  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  close  by  abstracting  a 
summary  from  the  whole, 

First,  That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  word  of  God  existing 
in  print,  or  in  writing,  or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  in  itself 
lor  reasons  already  assigned.  These  reasons,  among  many 
otncrs,  are  the  want  of  an  universal  language ;  the  im-ta- 
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bility  of  language  ;  the  errors  to  which  translations  are  sub- 
,ect-  the  possibility  of  totally  suppressing  such  a  word; 
the  probability  of  altering  it,  or  of  fabricating  the  whole, 
and  imposing  it  upon  the  world.  ku "'  .  ,  , 

Secondly  That  the  creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and 
ever  existing  word  of  God,  in  which  wecannot  be  deceived. 
It  proclaimed  his  power,  it  demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it 
manifests  his  goodness  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly,  That  the  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating 
the  moral 'goodness  and  beneficence  of  God  manifested  in 
the  creation  towards  all  his  creatures.  That  seeing  as  we 
duilv  do  the  goodness  of  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example 
c-illin*  upon  all  men  to  practise  the  same  towards  each 
other;  and  consequently  that  every  thing  of  persecution 
and  revenge  between  man  and  man,  and  every  thing  ot 
cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble-  not  myself  about  the  manner  of  future  existence. 
I  content  myself  with  believing,  even  to  positive  conviction, 
tint  the  power  that  gave  me  existence  is  able  to  continue 
it  in  any  form  and  manner  he  pleases,  either  with  or  with 
out  this  body  ;  and  it  appears  more  probable  to  me  that  I 
shall  continue  to  exist  hereafter,  than  that  I  should  have 
had  existence,  as  I  now  have,  before  that  existence  began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all  nations  ot  the  eartn 
and  all  religions  agree.  All  believe  in  a  God.  The  .things 
in  which  they  disagree,  are  the  redundancies  annexed  to  that 
belief-  and  therefore,  if  ever  an  universal  religion  should 
prevail,  it  will  not  be  believing  anything  new,  but  in  getting 
lid  of  redundancies,  and  believing  as  man  believed  at  first. 
Mam  if  ever  there  was  such  a  man,  was  created  a  Deist; 
but  in  the  mean  time  let  every  man  follow,  as  he  has  a  right 
to  do,  the  religion  and  the  worship  he  preters. 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  The  Age  of  Rea 
son,  that  it  had  long  been  my  intention  to  publish  my  thoughts 
upon  religion  ;  but  that  I   had   originally   reserved    it   to   a 
later  period  in  life,  intending  it  to  be  the  last  work  I  should 
undertake.     The  circumstances,  however,  which  existed  in 
France  iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year   1793,  determined  me 
to  .delay  it  no  longer.     The  just   and  humane   principles  of 
the  revolution,    which  philosophy   had    first  diffused,  had 
been  departed  from.     The  idea,  always  dangerous  to  society 
as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  Almighty— that  priests  could  for- 
give  sins—though  it  seemed  to  exist  no  longer,  had   blunted 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  callously   prepared    men  for 
the   commission   of  all   manner  of  crimes.     The   intolerant 
spirit  of  church    persecutions  had    transferred    itself   into 
politics;    the  tribunals,  styled  revolutionary,   supplied   the 
place  of  an  inquisition  ;  and  the  guillotine  and  the  stake  out- 
did  the  fire  and  faggot  of  the  church.     1  saw  many  of  my 
most  intimate  friends  destroyed;    others  daily   carried    to 
prison;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  also  intimations 
given  me,  that  the  same  danger  was  approaching  myself. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  I  began  the  former  part  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  ;  I  had,  besides,  neither  Bible  nor  Testament 
to  refer  to,  though  I  was  writing  against  both  ;  nor  could  I 
procure  any;    notwithstanding  which,  I   have   produced  a 
work  that  no  bible  believer,  though  writing  at  his  ease,  and 
with  a  library  of  Church  books  about  him  can  refute      To, 
wards  the  latter  end   of  December  of  that  year,  a  motion 
aade  and  carried,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  con- 
There  were  but  two  in  it,  Anacharsis  Cloots  and 
myself,  and  I  saw  I  was  particularly  pointed  at  by  Bourdon 
>Jse,  m  his  speech  on  that  motion. 
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Conceiving,  after  this,  tint  I  had  but  a  few  days  of  liberty 
I  sat  down,  and  brought  the  work  to  a  close  as  speedily  as 
possible;  and  I  had  not  finished  it  more  than  six    hours,   in 
the  state  it  has  since  appeared,  before  a   guard  came   there, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  with  an  order,  signed  by  the  two 
committees  of  public  safety  and  surety-general,  for  putting 
me  in  arrestation  as  a  foreigner,  and   conveyed   me   to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.     I  contrived,  in  my  wny  there, 
to  (all  on   Jorl   Barlow,   and  I   put  the   manuscript  of  the 
work  into  hi*  haids,  as  more  safe  than  in  my  possession   in 
pr;«on  ;  nnd  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  fate  in  France, 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  work,  I  addressed  it  to    the  pro 
tection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  justice  that  I  say,  that  the  guard  who  executed 
this  order,  nnd  the  interpreter  of  the  committee  of  general 
surety,  who  accompanied  them  to  examine  my  papers, 
treated  me  not  only  with  civility,  but  with  respect.  The 
keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  Benoit,  a  man  of  a  good  heart, 
shewed  to  me  every  friendship  in  his  power,  as  did  also  all 
hi*  family,  while  he  continued  in  that  station.  lie  was  re 
moved  from  it,  put  into  arrestation,  and  carried  before  tbe 
tribunal  upon  a  malignant  accusation,  but  acquitted. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  Luxembourg  about  three  weeks, 
the  Americans,  then  in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the  conven 
tion,  to  reclaim  me  as  their  countrymen  and  friend;  but 
were  answered  by  the  President,  Vadier,  who  was  also  Pre- 
dent  of  the  committee  of  surety  general,  and  had  signed  the 
order  for  my  arrestation,  that  I  was  born  in  England.  I 
heard  no  more  after  this,  from  any  person  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  prison,  till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  9th  of 
Thermidor— July  27,  1794. 

About  two  months  before  this  event,  I  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  that  in  its  progress  had  every  symptom  of  becoming 
mortal,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am  not  recovered. 
It  was  then  that  I  remembered  with  renewed  satisfaction, 
and  congratulated  myself  most  sincerely,  on  having  written 
the  former  part  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason."  I  had  then  but 
little  expectation  of  surviving,  and  those  about  me  had  less. 
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I  know,  therefore,  by  experience,  the  conscientious  trial  of 
my  own  principles. 

I  was  then  with  three  chamber  comrades,  Joseph  Van- 
huele,  of  Bruges,  Charles  Bastini,  and  Michael  Robyns,  of 
Louvain.  The  unceasing  and  anxious  attention  of  these 
three  friends  to  me,  by  night  and  by  day,  I  remember  with 
gratitude,  and  mention  with  pleasure.  It  happened  that  a 
physician  (Dr.  Graham)  and  a  surgeon  (Mr.  Bond)  part  of 
the  suite  of  General  O'Hara,  were  then  in  the  Luxembourg. 
I  ask  not  myself,  whether  it  be  convenient  to  them,  as  men 
under  the  English  Government,  that  I  express  to  them  my 
thanks;  but  I  should  reproach  myself  if  I  did  not;  and  also 
to  the  physician  of  the  Luxembourg,  Dr.  Markoski. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  because  I  cannot  discover 
any  other-cause,  that  this  illness  preserved  me  in  existence. 
Among  the  papers  of  Robespierre  that  were  examined  and 
reported  upon  to  the  Convention,  by  a  Committee  of  Depu 
ties,  is  a  note  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robespierre,  in  the 
following  words:  — 

<•  Demander  queThomas  Paine  Demand  that  Thomas  Paine  be 

soit  decrete  d'accusation,   pour  decreed  of    accusation   for  the 

Pinteret    de   PAmerique  autant  interest  of  America  as  well  as  of 

que  de  la  France."                 .  France. 

From  what  cause  it  was  that  the  intention  was  not  put  in 
execution,  I  know  not,  and  cannot  inform  myself;  and  there 
fore  I  ascribe  it  to  impossibility,  on  account  of  that  illness. 

The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power 
the  injustice  I  had  sustained,  invited  me  publicly  and  unani 
mously  to  return  into  the  Convention,  and  which  I  accepted, 
to  shew  I  could  bear  an  injury  without  permitting  it  to  ?n- 
joremy  principles,  or  my  disposition.  It  is  not  because 
right  principles  have  been  violated,  that  they  are  to  be 
abandoned. 

I  have  seen,  since  I  have  been  at  liberty,  several  publica 
tions  written,  some  in  America,  and  some  in  England,  as 
answers  to  the  former  part  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason."  If 
the  authors  of  these  can  amuse  themselves  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  them.  They  may  write  against  the  work, 
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and  against  me,  as  much  they  please;  they  do  me  more 
service  than  they  intend,  and  I  can  have  no  objection  that 
they  write  on.  They  will  find,  however,  by  this  second 
part,  without  its  being  written  as  an  answer  to  them,  that 
they  must  return  to  their  work,  and  spin  their  cobweb  over 
again.  The  first  is  brushed  away  by  accident. 

They  will  now  find  that  I  have  furnished  myself  with  a 
Bible  and.  Testament  ;  and  I  can  say  also,  that  I  have  found 
them  to  be  much  worse  books  than  I  had  conceived.  If  I 
have  erred  in  any  thing,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  it  has  been  by  speaking  better  of  some  parts  of 
those  books  than  they  deserved. 

I  observe,  that  nil  my  opponents  resort,  more  or  less,  to 
what  they  call  Scripture  Evidence  and  Bible  Authority,  to 
hi  lp  them  out.  They  are  so  little  masters  of  the  subject, 
as  to  confound  a  dispute  about  authenticity  with  a  dispute 
about  doctrines;  I  will,  however,  put  them  right,  that  if 
they  should  be  disposed  to  write  any  more,  they  may  know 
how  to  begin. 

Ocf-  l'!tt.  THOMAS  PAINE. 
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IT  has  often  been  said  that  any  thing  may  be  proved  from 
the  Bible,  but  before  any  thing  can  be  admitted  as  proved  by 
Bible,  the  Bible  itself  must  be  proved  to  be  true  ;  for  if  the 
Bible  be  not  true,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtful,  it  ceases  to 
have  authority,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  of  any 
thing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Christian  commentators  on 
the  Bible  ;  and  of  all  Christian  priests  and  preachers,  to 
impose  the  Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mass  of  truth,  and  as 
the  word  of  God  ;  they  have  disputed  and  wrangled,  and 
have  anathematized  each  other  about  the  supposable  mean 
ing  of  particular  parts  and  passages  therein  :  one  has  said 
and  insisted  that  such  a  passage  meant  such  a  thing;  another 
that  it  meant  directly  the  contrary;  and  a  third,  that  it 
meant  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  something  different 
from  both  ;  and  this  they  have  called  understanding  the  Bible: 

It  has  happened,  that  all  the  answers  which  I  have  seen 
to  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  have  been  written 
by  priests;  and  these  pious  men,  like  their  predecessors, 
contend  and  wrangle,  and  pretend  to  understand  the  Bible  : 
each  understands  it  differently,  but  each  understands  it  best ; 
and  they  have  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  telling  their  readers, 
that  Thomas  Paine  understands  it  not. 

Now,  instead  of  wasting  their  time,  and  heating  themselves 
in  fractious  disputations  about  doctrinal  points  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  these  men  ought  to  know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
civility  to  inform  them,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  understood 
is,  whether  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  believing  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  whether  there  is  not  ? 

There  are  matters   in  that  book,  said  to  be  done  by  the 

express  command  of  God,  that  are  as  shocking   to  humanity, 

and  to  every  idea  we  have  of  moral  justice,  as  any  thing  done 

by  Robespierre,  by  Carrier,  bv  Joseph  le  Bon,  in  France, 

i*  *?    B 
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by  the  English  government,  in  the  East-Indies,  or  by  any 
other  assassin  in  modern  times.  When  we  read  in  the  books 
ascribed  lo  Moses,  Joshua,  &c.  that  thoy  (the  Israelites)  came 
by  stealth  upon  whole  nations  of  people,  who,  as  the  history 
itself  shews,  had  given  them  no  offence;  that  they  put  all 
those  nations  to  the  word ;  that  they  spared  neither  age  nor  in 
fancy;  that  they  utterly  destroyed  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
thai.  r/Jt'.y  left  not  a  soul  to  breathe ;  expressions  that  are  re 
peated  over  and  over  again  in  those  hooks,  and  that  too 
with  exulting  ferocity,  are  we  sure  these  things  are  facts? 
are  we  sure  that  the  Creator  of  man  commissioned  these 
things  to  be  done?  Are  we  sure  that  the  books  that  tell 
us  so,  were  written  by  his  authority  ? 

It  is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale,  that  is  any  evidence  of 
its  truth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  symptom  of  its  being 
fabulous;  for  the  more  ancient  any  history  pretends  to  be, 
the  more  it  has  the  resemblance  of  a  fable.  The  origin  of 
every  nation  is  buried  in  fabulous  tradition,  and  that  of  the 
Jews  is  as  much  to  be  suspected  as  any  other.  To  charge 
the  commission  of  acts  upon  the  Almighty,  which  in  their 
O'.vn  nature,  and  by  every  rule  of  moral  justice,  are  crimes, 
ns  all  assassination  is,  and  more  especially  the  assassination 
of  infant?,  is  matter  of  serious  concern.  The  Bible  tells  us, 
that  those  assassinations  were  done  by  the  express  command 
<}f  God.  To  believe  therefore  the  Bible  to  be  true,  we  must 
unbttiece  all  our  belief  in  the  moral  justice  of  God  ;  for 
"wherein  could  crying  or  smiling  infants  offend  ?  Audio 
read  the  Bible  without  horror,  we  must  undo  every  tiling 
that  is  tender,  sympathysing,  and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  that 
the  Bible  is  fabulous,  than  the  sacrifice  I  must  make  to 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  deter 
mine  rny  choice. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  moral  evidence  against  the.  Bible, 
I  will,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  produce  such  other 
evidence,  as  even  a  priest  cannot  deny  ;  and  shew  from  that 
evidence,  that  the  Bible  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  as  being 
the  won!  of  God. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  examination,  I  will  shew 
•wherein  the  Bible  differs  from  all  other  ancient  writings 
"with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  its  authenticity  ;  and  (his  is  the  more  proper  to  be 
Hone,  because  the  advocates  of  the  Bible,  in  their  answers 
to  the  former  part  of  the  Age.  of  JiWsow,  undertake  to  say 
and  they  put  some  stress  thereon,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible  ts  as  well  established,  as  that  of  any  other  ancient. 
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book  ;  as  if  our  belief  of  the  one  could  become  any  rule  for 
our  belief  of  the  other. 

1  know,  however,  but  of  one  ancient  book  that  authori 
tatively  challenges  universal   consent  and  belief;  and  that  is 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry*  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
it  is  a  book  of  self-evident  demonstration,  entirely  indepen 
dent  of  its  author,   and  of  every  thing    relating  to    time, 
place,  and    circumstance.     The   matters  contained    in  that, 
book,  would  have  the  same  authority  they  now   have,  had 
they    been   written  by   any  other  person,  or   had   the  work 
been  -anonymous,  or  had  the  author  never  been  known  ;   for 
the   identical   certainty  of  who  was  the  author,  makes   no 
part    of  our  belief  of  the   matters  contained   in   the   book. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed 
to    Moses,  to   Joshua,  to   Samuel,  &c.   those  are  books    of 
testimony,  and   they   testily  of  things   naturally    incredible; 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  those  books,  rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  certainty 
that  they   were    written    by    Moses,  Joshua,   and    Samuel  ; 
secondly,  upon  the  credit  we  give  to  their  testimony.     W« 
may  believe  the  lirs.t,  that  is,  we  may  believe  the  certainty  of 
the    authorship,  and   yet    not   the  testimony;    in  the   same 
manner  that  we  may  believe  that  a  certain  person  gave  evi 
dence  upon  a  case,  and  yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he 
gave.     But  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  Joshua,    and   Samuel,    were  not  written   by  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Samuel,  every  part  of  the  authority  nnd  authen 
ticity  of  those  books  isgone  at  once;  for  there  can  beno  such 
thing  as  forged  or  invented   testimony;  neither  can  there  be 
anonymous  testimony,  more  especially  as  to  things  naturally 
incredible  ;  such    as  that   of  talking  with  God  face  to  face, 
or  that  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  at  the  command 
of  a  man.     The  greatest  part  of  the  other  ancient  books  are 
works  of   genius;    of   which   kind    are    those   ascribed   to 
Homer,  to  Plato,  to   Aristotle,  to  Demosthenes,    to  Cicero, 
&c.     Here  again  the  author  is  not  an  essential  in  the  credit 
we  give  to  any  of  those  works;  for,  as  works  of  genius,  they 
would  have  the  same  merit  they  have  now,  were  they  anony 
mous.     Nobody   believes  the   Trojan   story,  as   related  by 
Homer,  to  be  true;  for  it  is  the  poet  only  that  is  admired  : 


*  Euclid,  according  to  chronological    history,  lived    three  hun 
dred  years    before  Christ,    and  about  one  hundred    before 
;  he  >vas  of  the  city  ef  Alexandria  in  Egypt.' 
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mid  the  merit  of  the  poet  will  remain,  though  the  story  be 
fabulous.  But  if  we  disbelieve  the  matters  related  by  the 
Bible  authors,  (Moses  for  instance,)  as  we  disbelieve  the 
things  related  by  Homer,  there  remains  nothing  of  Moses  in 
our  estimation,  but  an  impostor.  As  to  the  ancient  historians 
from  Herodotus  to  Tacitus,  we  credit  them  as  far  as  they 
relate  things  probable  and  credible,  and  no  further ;  for  if 
we  do,  we  must  believe  the  two  miracles  which  Tacitus 
relates  were  performed  by  Vespasian,  that  of  curing  a  lame 
man,  and  a  blind  man,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  same 
things  are  told  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his  historians.  We  must 
also  believe  the  miracle  cited  by  Josephus,  that  of  the  sea 
of  Pamphilia  opening  to  let  Alexander  and  his  army  pass, 
as  is  related  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Exodus.  These  miracles  are 
quite  as  well  authenticated  as  the  Bible  miracles,  and  yet 
we  do  not  believe  them  :  consequently  the  degree  of  evi 
dence  necessary  to  establish  our  belief  of  things  naturally 
incredible,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  obtains  our  belief  to  natural  and  probable 
things;  and  therefore  the  advocates  for  the  Bible  have  no 
claim  to  our  belief  of  the  Bible,  because  that  we  believe 
things  stated  in  other  ancient  writings;  since  we  believe  the 
things  stated  in  those  writings  no  further  than  they  are  pro- 
bableand  credible,  or  because  they  are  self-evident,  like  Euclid; 
or  admire  them  because  they  are  elegant,  like  Homer;  or 
approve  them  because  they  are  sedate,  like  Plato;  or  judi 
cious,  like  Aristotle. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible;  and  I  begin  with  what  are  called 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Ntimbfrs, 
and  Deuteronomy.  My  intention  is  to  shew  that  those  books 
are  spurious,  and  that  Moses,  is  not  the  author  of  them, 
and  still  further  that  they  were  not  written  in  the.  time  of 
Moses,  nor  till  several  hundred  years  afterwards;  that  they 
are  no  other  than  an  attempted  history  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  times  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  also 
of  the  times  prior  thereto,  written  by  some  very  ignorant 
and  stupid  pretenders  to  authorship,  several  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses;  as  men  now  write  histories  of 
things  that  happened,  or  are  supposed  to  have  happened, 
several  hundred  or  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  evidence  that  I  shall  produce  in  this  case  is  from  the 
hooks  themselves;  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  this  evidence 
only.  Were  I  to  refer  for  proofs  to  any  of  the  ancient 
authors,  whom  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  call  prophane 
authors,  thcv  would  Controvert  that  authoritv,  as  I  contro- 
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vert  theirs;  I  will  therefore  meet  thorn  on  their  own  ground, 
and  oppose  them  with  thc>ir  own  weapon,  the  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  affirmative  evidence  that 
Moses  is  the  author  of  those  books;  and  that  he  is  the 
author,  is  altogether  an  unfounded  opinion,  got  abroad  no 
body  knows  how.  The  style  and  manner  in  which  those 
books  are  written,  give  no  room  to  believe,  or  even  to  sup 
pose,  they  were  written  by  Moses;  for  it  is  altogether  the 
style  and  manner  of  another  person  speaking  of  Moses.  In 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  (for  every  thing  in  Gene 
sis  is  prior  to  the  times  of  Moses,  and  not  the  least  allusion 
is  made  to  him  therein,)  the  whols,  I  say,  of  these  books  is 
in  the  third  person;  it  is  always,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
or  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord  ;  or  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  or 
the  people  said  unto  Moses ;  and  this  is  the  style  and  manner 
that  historians  use,  in  speaking  of  the  person  whose  lives 
and  actions  they  are  writing.  It  may  be  said  that  a  man 
may  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person  ;  and  therefore  it 
maybe  supposed  that  Moses  did;  but  supposition  proves 
nothing;  and  if  the  advocates  for  the  belief  that  Moses 
wrote  those  books  himself,  have  nothing  better  to  advance 
than  supposition,  they  may  as  well  be  silent. 

But  granting  the  grammatical  right,  that  Moses  might 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  because  any  man 
might  speak  of  himself  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be  admit 
ted  as  a  fact  in  those  books,  that  it  is  Moses  who  speaks, 
without  rendering  Moses  truly  ridiculous  and  absurd  : — for 
example,  Numbers,  chap.  xii.  ver.  3.  "  Now  the  man 
Moses  rcas  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  If  Moses  said  this  of  himself,  instead  of 
being  the  meekest  of  men,  he  was  one  of  the  most  vain  and 
arrogant  of  coxcombs;  and  the  advocates  for  those  books 
may  now  take  which  side  they  please,  for  both  sides  are 
against  them  ;  if  Moses  was  not  the  author,  the  books  are 
without  authority  ;  and  if  he  was  the  author,  the  author  is 
without  credit,  because,  to  boast  of  meekness,  is  the  reverse 
of  meekness,  and  is  a  lie  in  sentiment. 

In  Deuteronomy,  the  style  and  manner  of  writing  marks 
more  evidently  than  in  the  former  bookvS,  that  Moses  is  not 
the  writer.  The  manner  here  used  is  dramatical  :  the  wri 
ter  opens  the  subject  by  a  short  introductory  discourse,  and 
then  introduces  Moses  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  when 
he  has  made  Moses  finish  his  harangue,  he  (the  writer) 
resumes  his  own  part,  and  speaks  till  he  brings  Moses  for- 
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ward  again,  and  at  last  closes  the  scene  with  an  account  of 
the  death,  funeral,  and  character  of  Moses. 

This  interchange  of  speakers  occurs  four  times  in  this 
book:  from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  verse,  it  is  the  writer  who  speaks;  he  then  in 
troduces  Moses  as  in  the  act  of  making  his  harangue,  and 
this  continues  to  the  end  of  the  /10th  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter ;  here  the  writer  drops  Moses,  and  speaks  historically 
of  what  was  done,  in  consequence  of  what  Moses,  when 
living,  is  supposed  to  have  paid,  and  which  the  writer  has, 
dramatically  rehearsed. 

The  writer  opens  the  subject  again  the  first  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  though  it,  is  only  by  saying,  that  Moses  called 
the  people  of  Israel  together;  he  then  introduces  Moses  as 
before,  and  continues  him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the 
end  of  the  :2(3th  chapter,  lie  does  the  srvme  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  27th  chapter ;  and  continues  Moses,,  as  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the  2Sth  chapter.  At 
the  2Pth  chapter  the  writer  speaks  again  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  verse,  ami  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse; 
where  he  introduces  Moses  for  the  last  time,  and  continues 
him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the  33rd  chapter. 

The  writer  having  now  finished  the  rehearsal  on  the  part 
of  Moses,  comes  forward,  and  speaks  through  the  whole  of 
the  last  chapter;  he  begins  by  telling  the  reader,  that  Moses 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Pisg?ih  ;  that  he  saw  from  thence  the 
land  which  (the  writer  says)  had  been  promised  to  Abraham, 
Isnac,  and  Jacob  ;  that  he,  Moses,  died  there,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  but  that  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day,  that  is,  unto  the  time  in  which  the  writer  lived,  who 
wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  writer  then  tells  us, 
that  Moses  was  110  years  of  age  when  he  died — that  his 
rye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated;  and  he  con- 
dudes,  by  saying,  that  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom,  says  this  anonymous  writer,, 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. 

Having  thus  she\*n,  as  far  as  grammatical  evidence  ap 
plies,  that  Moses  was  not  the  writer  of  those  books,  1  will, 
after  making  a  few  observations  on  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  proceed  to  shew,  from 
the  historical  and  chronological  evidence  contained  in  those 
hooks,  that  Moses  vas  not,  because  he  could  not  be,  the  wri 
ter  of  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  believing,  that  the  inhuman  and  horrid  butcheries  of 
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men,  women,  and  chidren,  told  of  in  those  books,  were  done, 
as  those  books  say  I  hey  were,  at  the  command  of  God.  It 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  true  deist,  that  he  vindicates 
the  moral  justice  of  God,  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
Bible. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he 
was,  for  it  is  an  anonymous  work,  is  obscure,  and  also  in 
contradict w>n  with  himself,  in  the  account  he  has  given  of 
Moses, 

After  telling  that  Moses  went  to  the  top  of  Pisgali,  (and 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  account  that  he  ever  came  down 
again,)  lie  tells  us,  that  Moses  died  llitre  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  and  that  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moah  ;  but  as  there  is  no  antecedent  to  ihe  pronoun  he,  there 
is  no  knowing  who  lie  was  that  did  bury  him.  If  the  writer 
meant  that  he  (God)  buried  him,  how  should  he  (the  writer) 
know  it?  or  why  should  we  (the  readers)  believe  him? 
since  we  know  not  who  the  writer  was  that  tells  us  so,  for 
certainly  Moses  could  not  himself  tell  where  he  was  buried. 

The  writer  also  tells  us,  that  no  man  knoweth  where  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses  is  unto  this  day,  meaning  the  time  in 
which  this  writer  lived  ;  how  then  should  he  know  that 
Moses  was  buried  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab?  for  as 
the  writer  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Moses  ;  as  is  evident 
from  his  using  the  expression  of  unto  this  day,  meaning  a 
"great  length  of  time  after  the  death  of  Moses,  he  certainly 
was  not  at  his  funeral;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos 
sible  that  Moses  himself  could  say,  that  no  man  knoweth 
where  the  sepulchre  is  unto  this  day.  To  make  Moses  the 
speaker,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  play  of  a  child 
that  hides  himself,  and  cries  nobody  can  find  im\  nobody 
can  find  Moses. 

This  writer  has  no  where  told  us  how  he  came  by  the 
speeches  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  to 
speak,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  he 
either  composed  them  himself,  or  wrote  them  from  oral 
tradition.  One  or  other  of  these  is  the  more  probable,  since 
he  has  given,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  a  table  of  commandments, 
in  which  that  called  the  fourth  commandment  is  different: 
from  the  fourth  commandment,  in  the  20lh  chapter  of 
Exodus.  In  that  of  Exodus,  the  reason  given  for  keeping 
the  seventh  day  is,  "  because  (says  the  commandment)  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  ;"  but  in  th.-.t  of  Deuteronomy,  the  reason  given 
is,  that  it  was  the  clay  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  came 
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out  of  Kgypt,  and  therefore,  says  this  commandment,  the 
Lord  thy  Cod  commanded  thee  fo  keep  the  sabbath-day.  This 
makes  no  mention  of  the  creation,  nor  tliat  of  the*  coming 
out  of  Hgypt.  There  are  also  many  things  given  as  laws  or' 
Moses  in  this  hook,  that  are  not.-to  be  foumf  in  any  of  the 
other  books;  among  which  is  that  inhuman  and  brutal  law, 
chap.  xxi.  ver.  18,  H>,  20,  21,  which  authorizes  parents,  the 
father  and  the  mother,  to  bring  their  own  children  to  have 
them  stoned  to  death,  for  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  stubborn 
ness.  But  priests  have  always  been  fond  of  preaching  up 
Deuteronomy,  for  Deuteronomy  preaches  up  tythes:  and  it 
is  from  this  book,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4,  they  have  taken  the 
phrase,  and  applied  it  to  tything,  that  thnu  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  uhen  he  treadethout  the  corn  :  and  that  this  might  not 
escape  observation,  they  have  noted  it  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  though  it  is  only  a  single 
verse  of  less  than  two  lines.  ()  priests!  priests!  ye  are 
willing  to  be  compared  to  an  ox,  for  the  sake  of  tythes. 
Though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  identically  who  the 
writer  of  Deuteronomy  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
him  profession  ul  I  i/t  that  he  was  some  Jewish  priest,  who 
lived,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  course  of  this  work,  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  historical  and  chronological 
evidence.  The  chronology  that  I  shall  use  is  the  Bible 
chronology;  for  I  mean  not  to  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  evi 
dence  of  any  thing,  hut  to  make  the  Bible  itself  prove  his 
torically  and  chronologically  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  the  books  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I 
inform  the  reader,  (such  an  one  at  least  as  may  not  have 
Hie  opportunity  of  knowing  it)  that  in  the  larger  Bibles,  and 
also  in  some  smaller  ones,  there  is  a  series  of  chronology 
printed  in  the  margin  of  every  page,  for  the  purpose  "of 
shewing  how  long  the  historical  matters  stated  in  each 
page  happened,  or  are  supposed  to  have  happened,  before 
L'hnst,  and  consequently  the  distance  of  time  between  one 
historical  circumstance  and  another. 

begin  with  the  book  of  Genesis.     In    the  14th    chapter 

Genesis,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of   Lot  being  taken 
battle   between   the   four    kings   against  five, 
mcl  carried  oft';  and   that    when  the  account   of  Lot  bein- 
taken,  came  to  Abraham,  he  armed  all  his    household,  and 
marched  to  rescue  Lot  from  the  captors;  and   that   he    pur 
sued  them  unto  Dan,  (ver.  14.) 

To   shew  in   what   manner    this  expression    of  pursuing 
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them  unto  Dan  applies  to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  refer  to 
two  circumstances,  the  one  in  America  ;  the  other  in  France. 
The  city  now  called  New  York,  in  America,  was  originally 
New  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  tmvn  in  France,  lately  called 
Havre  Marat,  was  before  called  Havre  de  Grace.  New  Am 
sterdam  was  changed  to  New  York  in  the  year  1664  :  Havre 
de  Grace  to  Havre  Marat  in  the  year  17,03.  Should,  there 
fore,  any  writing  be  found,  though  without  date,  in  which 
the  name  of  New  York  should  be  mentioned,  it  would  be 
certain  evidence  that  such  a  writing  could  not  have  been 
written  before,  and  must  have  been  written  after  New  Am 
sterdam  was  changed  to  New  York,  and  consequently  not 
till  after  the  year  1661,  or  at  least  during  the  course  of  that 
year.  And,  in  like  manner,  any  dateless  writing,  with  the 
name  of  Havre  Marat,  would  be  certain  evidence  that  such 
a  writing  must  have  been  written  after  Havre  de- Grace 
became  Havre  Marat,  and  consequently  not  till  after  the 
year  1703,  or  at  least  during  the  course  of  that  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  application  of  those  cases,  and  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  such  place  as  Dan,  till  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses;  and  consequently  that  Moses 
could  not  be  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  this 
account  of  pursuing  them  unto  Danis  given. 

The  place  that  is  called  Dan  in  the  Bible,  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Gentiles,  called  Laish  ;  and  when  the  tribe  of 
Dan  seized  upon  this  town  they  changed  its  name  to  Dan, 
in  commemoration  of  Dan,  who  was  the  father  of  that 
tribe,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Abraham. 

To  establish  this  in  proof,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  from 
Genesis  to  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  called  the  book  of 
Judges.  It  is  there  said,  (ver.  27,}  that  they  (the  Danites) 
came  unto  Laish,  to  a  people  that  rcere  quiet  aud  secure,  and 
they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  (the  Bible  is 
filled  with  murder),  and  bnnicd  the  cily  with  fire:  and  they 
built  a  city,  (ver.  28)  and  dwelt  therein,  and  they  called  the 
name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father, 
howbcit  the  name  of  the  cily  zcas  Laish  at  the  fast. 

This  account  of  the  Danites  taking  possession  of  Laish 
and  changing  it  to  Dan,  is  placed  in  the  book  of  Judges  im 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Sampson.  The  death  of  Sampson 
is  said  to  have  happened  1120  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  Moses  1451  before. Christ ;  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  historical  arrangement,  the  place  was  not  called  Dan 
till  331  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

There  is  a  striking  confusion  between  the  historical  and 
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the  chronological  arrangement  in  tlic  book  of  Judges.  The 
live  last  chapters,  as  they  stand  in  the  book,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  are  put  chronologically  before  all  the  preceding  chap 
ters  ;  they  are  made  to  be  -2S  years  before  the  Kith  chapter, 
•266  before  the  lath,  245  before  the  13th,  1<)5  before  the  Olh, 
90  before  the  4th,  and  15  years  before  the  1st  chapter.  This 
shews  the  uncertain  and  fabulous  state  of  the  Bible.  Ac 
cording  to  the  chronological  arrangement,  the  taking  of 
Laish,  mid  giving  it  the  name  of  Dan,  is  made  to  be  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  who,  was  the  successor  of  Moses  ; 
and  by  the  historical  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  book,  it  is 
made  to  be  o06  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  .'331 
after  that  of  Moses;  but  they  both  exclude  Moses  from 
bi'iiiK  the.  writer  of  Genesis,  because,  according  to  either  of 
the  statements,  no  such  place  as  Dan  existed  in  the  time  of 
Moses;  and  therefore  the  writer  of  Genesis  must  have  been 
some  person  who  lived  after  the  town  of  Laish  had  the 
name  of  Dan  ;  and  who  that  person  was,  nobody  knows, 
and  consequently  the  book  of  Genesis  is  anonymous  and 
v  ithout  authority. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  another  point  of  historical  and 
chronological  evidence,  and  to  shew  therefrom,  as  in  the 
preceding  ca.se,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

In  the 86th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  given  a  genealogy 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Esau,  who  are  called  Edom- 
ites,  and  also  a  list,  by  name,  of  the  kings  of  Edom  ;  in 
enumerating  of  which,  it  is  said,  ver.  31,  "  And  theseare  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel" 

Now,  were  any  dateless  writings  to  b<*  found,  in  which, 
vpeaking  of  any  past  events,  the  writer  should  say,  these 
things  happened  before  there  was  any  Congress  in  America, 
or  before  there  was  any  Convention  in  France,  it  would  be 
evidence  that  such  writing  could  not  have  been  written  be 
fore,  and  could  only  be  written  after  there  was  a  Congress 
in  America,  or  a  Convention  in  France,  as  the  case  might  be; 
and  consequently  that  it  could  not  be  written  by  any  person 
who  died  before  there  was  a  Congress  in  the  one  country,  or 
a  Convention  in  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  in  history  as  in  con 
versation,  than  to  refer  to  a  fact  in  the  room  of  a  date:  it 
is  most  natural  so  to  do,  first,  because  a  fact  fixes  itself  in 
the  memory  better  than  a  date:  secondly,  because  the  fact 
includes  the  date,  and  serves  to  excite  two  ideas  at  once; 
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and  this  manner  of  speaking  by  circumstances  implies  as 
positively  that  the  fact  alluded  to  is  past,  as  if  it  was  so  ex 
pressed.  When  a  person,  speaking  upon  any  matter,  says, 
it  was  before  I  was  married,  or  before  my  son  was  born,  or 
before  I  went  to.  America,  or  before  I  went  to  France,  it  is 
absolutely  understood,  and  intended  to  be  understood,  that 
he  has  been  married,  that  he  has  had  a  son,  that  he  has  been 
in  America,  or  bi'fn  in  France*.  Language  docs  not  admit 
of  using  this  mode  of  expression  in  any  other  sense  ;  and 
whenever  such  an  expression  is  found  any  where,  it  can 
oidy  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  oidy  it  could  have 
been  used. 

The  passage,  therefore,  that  I  have  quoted — "  that  these 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Fdom,  before  there  reigned  am/ 
king-  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  could  only  have  been 
written  after  the  first  king  began  to  reign  over  them  ;  and 
consequently  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  so  far  from  having 
been  written  by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  written  till  the 
time  of  §aul  at  least.  This  is  the  positive  sense  of  the  pas 
sage  :  but  the  expression,  am/  king,  implies  more  kings  than 
one;  at  least  it  implies  two  ;  and  this  will  carry  it  to  the 
time  of  David;  and.  if  taken  in  a  general  sense,  i.t  carries 
itself  through  all  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Had  we  met  with  this  verse  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that 
professed  to  have  been  written  after  kings  began  to  reign  iit 
Israel,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  have  seen,  the 
application  of  it.  It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  case;  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  give  a  history  of  all  the 
kings  of  Israel,  are  professedly,  as  well  as  in  fact,  written 
alter  the  Jewish  monarchy  began  ;  and  this  verse  that  I  have 
quoted,  and  all  the  remaining  verses  of  the  3b%th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  are,  word  for  word,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Chroni 
cles,  beginning  at  the  43d  verse. 

It  was  with  consistency  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
could  say,  as  he  has  said,  1st  Chron.  chap.  i.  ver.  43,  These 
are  t/ie  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom>  before  there  reigned  am/  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel,  because  he  was  going  to  give,  awl 
has  given,  a  list  of  the  kings  that  had  reigned  in  Israel  ,  but 
as  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  expression  could  have  been 
used  before  that  period,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  b« 
proved  from  historical  language,  that  this  part  of  Genesis  is 
taken  from  Chronicles,  and  that  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as 
Chronicles,  and  probably  not  so  old  as  the  book  of  Homer, 
or  as  ./Esop's  Fubles;  admitting  Homer  to  have  been,  as  the 
tables  of  Chronology  stale,  contemporary  with  David  t>r 
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Solomon,  and  yKsop  to  have  lived  about  the   end   of  the 
Jewish  monarchy. 

Take  away  from  Genesis  the  belief  that  Moses  was  the 
author,  on  which  only  the  strange  belief  that  it  is  the  word 
of  God  has  stood,  and  there  remains  nothing  of  Genesis  but 
an  anonymous  book  of  stories,  fables,  and  traditionary  or 
invented  absurdities,  or  of  downright  lies.  The  story  of 
Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  of  Noah  and  his  ark,  drops  to  a 
level  with  the  Arabian  Talcs,  without  the  merit  of  bcine: 
entertaining;  and  the  account  of  men  living  to  eight  ami 
nine  hundred  years  becomes  as  fabulous  as  the  immortality 
of  the  giants  of  the  Mythology. 

Beside?,  the  character  of  Moses,  as  stated  in  the  Bible,  is 
the  most  horrid  that  can  be  imagined  If  those  accounts 
be  true,  he  was  the  wretch  that  first  began  and  carried  on 
wars  on  the  score,  or  on  the  pretence  of  religion;  and 
under  that  mask,  or  that  infatuation,  committed  the  most 
unexampled  atrocities  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  nation,  of  which  1  will  state  only  one  instance. 

When  the  Jewish  sirmy  returned  from  one  of  their  plun 
dering  and  murdering  excursions,  the  account  goes  on  as 
follows,  Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

"  And  Moses,  and  Kleazar  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  congregation,  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp;  and  Moses  was  wrath  with  the  officers  of  the  host, 
with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hun 
dreds,  which  came  from  the  battle  ;  and  Moses  said  unto 
them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive?  behold,  these 
(  aused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  council  of  Balaam, 
to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor, 
and  there  was  a  plague  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
Now,  therefore,  kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill 
even/  lioman  that  hath  knoicn  a  man  by  lying  rcith  him  ;  but 
all  llie  Komeii  children  that  have  not  known  a  man  by  lying  wilh 
him  keep  a  lire  for  yourselves." 

Among  the  detestable  villains  th?t  in  any  period  of  the 
world  have  disgraced  the  name  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  greater  than  Moses,  if  this  account  be  true.  Here  is 
an  order  to  butcher  the  boys,  to  massacre  the  mothers,  and 
debauch  the  daughters. 

Let  any  mother  put  herself  in  the  situation  of  those  mo 
thers:  one  child  murdered,  another  destined  to  violation, 
and  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner :  let  any  daughter 
put  herself  in  the  situation  of  those  daughters,  destined  as  a 
prey  to  the  murderers  of  a  mother  and  a  brother,  and  what 
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will  be  their  feelings?  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  im 
pose  upon  nature,  for  nature  will  have  her  course,  and  the 
religion  that  tortures  all  her  social  ties  is  a  false  religion. 

After  this  detestable  orc^r,  follows  an  account  of  the 
plunder  taken,  and  the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here  it 
is  that  the  profarieness  of  priestly  hypocrisy  increases  the 
catalogue  of  crimes.  Verse  37,  "  And  tie  Lord's  tribute  of 
the  sheep  was  six  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  ;  and 
the  beeves  were  thirty  and  six  thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  threescore  and  twelve  ;  and  the  asses  were  thirty 
thousand,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threescore  and 
one;  and  the  persons  were  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the 
Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and  two."  In  short,  the  mutters 
contained  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  are  too  horrid  for  humanity  to  read,  or  for  de 
cency  to  hear;  for  it  appears,  from  the  35th  verse  of  this 
chapter, 'that  the  number  of  women  children  consigned  to 
debauchery  by  the  order  of  Moses  was  thirty-two  thousand. 
**  People  in  general  know  not  what  wickedness  there  is  in 
this  pretended  word  of  God.  Brought  up  in  habits  of  super 
stition,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  and 
that  it  is  good  ;  they  permit  themselves  not  to  doubt  of  it, 
and  they  carry  the  ideas  they  form  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Almighty  to  the  book  which  they  have  been  taught  to  be 
lieve  was  written  by  his  authority.  Good  heavens !  it  is 
quite  another  thing;  it  is  a  book  of  lies,  wickedness,  and 
blasphemy;  for  what  can  be  greater  blasphemy,  than  to 
ascribe  the  wickedness  of  man  to  the  orders  of  the 
Almighty  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  that  of  shewing  that  Moses 
is  not  the  author  of  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  the 
Bible  is  spurious.  The  two  instances  I  have  already  given 
•would  be  sufficient,  without  any  additional  evidence,  to  in 
validate  the  authenticity  of  any  book  that  pretended  to  be 
four  or  five  hundred  years  more  ancient  than  the  matters  it 
speaks  of  or  refers  to  ns  facts;  for' in  the  case  of  pursuing 
them  unto  Dan,  and-of  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  children  of 
Israel,  riot  even  the  flimsy  pretence  of  prophesy  can  be 
pleaded.  The  expressions  are  in  the  preter  tense,  and  it 
would  be  downright  ideotism  to  say  thnt  a  man  could  pro 
phesy  in  the  preter  tense, 

But  there  are  many  other  passages  scattered  throughout 
those  books  that  unite  in  the  same  point  of  evidence.  It  is 
said  in  Exodus,  (another  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses) 
chap.  xvi.  ver.  34,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
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manna  until  they  came  to  n  land  inhabited;  they  did  eat  manna 
until  ///<•//  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  laud  of  Canaan. 

Whether  the  children  of  Israel  are  manna  or  not,  or  what 
manna  was,   or  whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  kind 
of  fnncus  or  small  mushroom,   or  other  vegetable  substance 
common  to  that  part  of  the  country,  makes  nothing  to  my 
argument;  nil  that  I  mean  to  shew  iff,   that   it  is  not  Moses 
"that  could  write  this  account,   because  the  account  extends 
itself  beyond  the  life  and  time  of  Moses.     Moses,  according 
to  the  Bible,  (but  it  is  such  rs  book  of  lies  and  contradictions 
time  is  no  knowing  which  part  to  believe,   or  whether  any) 
died  in  the  wilderness,  and  never  came  upon  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan;   and    consequently    it  could   not  be    be 
that  said  what  the  children  of  Israel  did,  or  what  they  ate 
when    they    came   there.     This  account  of  eating   manna, 
wh.cb  (hey  tell  us  was  written    by  Moses,  extends  itself  to 
the  time  of  .Joshua,   the  successor  of  Moses;  as  appears  by 
the  account  utve.n  in  the  book  of  Joshua,   after  the  children 
of  Israel  had    passed  the   river  Jordan,   and  came    unto  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     Joshua,  chap.   v.    ver.   12. 
"  And  lite  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow,   after  t/ici/  had  eaten  of 
the  old  corn   of    the  land;  neither   had  the  children   of  Israel 
•manna  rim/wore,  but  they  did  cut   of  the  frail  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  that  year" 

But  a  more  remarkable  instance  than  this  occurs  in  Deute 
ronomy:  whicli  while  it  shews  that  Moses  could  not  be  the 
writer'of  that  book,  shews  also  the  fabulous  notions  that 
prevailed  at  that  time  about  giants.  In  the  third  chapter  of 
j)eutero!'.omy,  among  the  conquests  said  to  be  made  by 
MOMS,  is  an*  account  of  the  taking  of  Oir,  king  of  Bashan, 
xer.  11.  "  For  only  Og,  Uintr  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the 
race  of  giants  ;  behold,  his  IK  dstcad  WHS  a  bedstead  of  iron: 
is  it  not  in  Habbath,  of  the  children  of  Ammon?  nine  cubits 
was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it, 
after  the  cubit  of  a  man."  A  cubit  is  1  foot  9  888-100011)8 
inches;  the  length  therefore  of  the  bed  was  1()  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  breadth  ?  feet  4  inches  :  thus  much  for  this  giant's 
bed.  Now  for  the  historical  part,  which,  though  the  evi 
dence  is  not  so  direct  and  positive,  as  in  the  former  cases,  is 
nevertheless  very  presumable  and  corroborating  evidence, 
and  is  better  than  the  best  evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

The  writer,  by  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  this  giant, 
refers  to  his  bed,  as  to  an  ancient  re/ick,  and  says,  is  it  not  in 
Habbath,  (or  Kabbah)  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  mean- 
Jug  that  it  i»;  for  such  is  frequently  the  Bible  method  of 
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affirming  a  thins;.  But  it  could  not  be  Moses  that  said  this, 
because  Moses  could  know  nothing  about  Kabbah,  nor  of 
what  was  in  it.  Kabbah  was  not  a  city  belonging'  to  this 
giant  king,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  cities  that  Moses  took. 
The  knowledge,  therefore,  that  this  bed  was  at  Kabbah, 
and  of  the  particulars  of  its  dimensions,  must  be  referred  to 
the  time  when  Kabbah  was  taken,  and  this  was  not  till  four 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Moses;  for  which  see 
2  Sam.  chap.  xii.  ver.  2(5.  "And  Joab  (David's  general) 
fought  against  Rahbah  of  the  children  of  Amman,  aTid  took 
the  royal  city." 

As[  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out  all  the  contradictions 
in  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  that  abound  in  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  which  prove  to  a  demonstration  that 
those  books  could  not  be  written  by  Moses,  nor  in  the  time 
of  Moses;  I  proceed  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  to  shew 
that  Joshua  is  not  the  author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is 
anonymous,  and  without  authority.  The  evidence  I  shall 
produce  is  contained  in  the  book  itself;  I  will  not  go  out  of 
the  Bible  for  proof  against  the  supposed  authenticity  of  the 
Bible.  False  testimony  is  always  good  against  itself. 

Joshua,  according  to  the  first  chapter  of  Joxhua,  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Moses;  he  was  moreover  a  military 
man,  which  Moses  was  not;  and  he  continued  as  chief  Jf 
the  people  of  Israel  25  years;  that  is,  from  the  time  that 
Moses  died,  which,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology,  was 
1451  years  before  Christ,  until  1426  years  before  Christ, 
when,  according  to  the  same  chronology,  Joshua  died.  If 
therefore  we  find  in  this  book,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Joshua,  reference  io  facts  done  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  is 
evidence  that  Joshua  could  not  be  the  author;  and  also  that 
the  book  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time  of 
the  latest  fact  which  it  records.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
book,  it  is  horrid;  it  is  a  military  history  of  rapine  and 
murder,  as  savage  and  brutal  as  those  recorded  of  his  pre 
decessor  in  villainy  and  hypocrisy  Moses  ;  and  the  blasphemy 
consists,  ts  in  the  former  books,  in  ascribing  those  deeds  to 
the  orders  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
preceding  books,  is  written  in  the  third  person;  it  is  the 
historian  of  Joshua  that  speaks,  for  it  would  have  been  ab 
surd  and  vain-glorious  that  Joshua  should  say  of  himself,  ns 
is  said  of  him  in  the  last  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  that 
"  his  fame  was  noised  throughout  all  the  country"  I  new  corns 
more  immediately  to  the  proof. 
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carried  them  as  Guy  Faux  carried  his  dark  lanthorn,  and 
taken  them  out  to  shine  as  he  might  happen  to  want.  them. 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  related 
that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above 
the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the 
ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again  :  the  account,  however, 
abstracted  from  the  poetical  fancy,  shews  the  ignorance  of 
Joshua,  for  lie  should  have  commanded  the  earth  to  have 
stood  still. 

The  time  implied  by  the  expression  after  it,  that  is,  after 
that  day,  being  put  in  comparison  with  all  the  time  that 
passed  before  it,  must,  in  order  to  give  any  expressive  signi 
fication  to  the  passage,  mean  a  great  Un<fth  of  /hue  : for 

example,  it  would  nave  been  ridiculous  to" have  said  so  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  week,  or  \\\-  next  month,  or  the  next 
year;  to  give  therefore  meaning  to  the  passage,  comparative 
with  the  wonder  it  relates,  and  the  prior  time  it  alludes  to, 
it  must  mean  centuries  of  years;  less,  however,  than  one, 
would  be  trifling,  and  less  than  two  would  be  barely  ad 
missible. 

A  distant,  but  general  time,  is  also  expressed  in  the  Stli 
chapter;  where,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the 
city  of  Ai,  it  is  said,  \vr.  t28,  "  And  Joshua  burned  Ai"and 
made  it  an  heap  forever,  a  desolation  ttuto  //Vs  </V/y ;"  nnd 
again,  ver.  29,  where  speaking  of  the  king  of  Ai,  whom 
Joshua  had  hanged,  and  buried  at  the  entering  of  the  gate, 
it  is  sai.d,  •'And  he  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones 
which  remaineth  unto  this  day,"  that  is  unto  the  day  or  time 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  lived.  And  a^ain 
in  the  lOt'h  chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the  five  kings 
whom  Joshua  had  hanged  on  five  tn.es  and  then  thrown  in";i 
cave,  it  is  said,  "And  he  laid  great  stones  on  the  cave's 
mouth,  which  remain  unto  ihis  very  day," 

In  enumerating  the  several  exploits  of  Joshua,  and  of 
the  tnbes,  and  of  the  places  which  they  conquered  or  at 
tempted,  it  is  said,chup.  xv.  ver.  (J3,  '*  As  for  t:je  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Junah  could* 
not  drive  them  out  ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  tin-  chil 
dren  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  dai/"  The  question 
upon  this  passage  is,  At  what  time  did  the  Jebusit-  s  and  the 
children  of  Judah  dwell  together  at  Jerusalem?  as  tins  mat 
ter  occurs  again  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  I  shall  reserve 
my  observations  till  1  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  book  of  Joshua  itself  with 
out  any  auxiliary  evidence  whatever,  tuat  Joshua  is  not  the 
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author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anonymous  and  conse 
quently  without  authority,  I  proceed,  as  before-mentioned, 
to  the  hook  of  Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  anonymous  on  the  face  of  it;  and 
therefore  even  tin-  pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  word  of 
God  ;  it.  has  not  so  much  as  a  nominal  voucher;  it  is  alto 
gether  fatherless. 

This  book  begins  with  the  same  expression  as  the  book 
of  Joshua.  That  of  Joshua  begins,  chap,  i.  vcr.  1,  Now 
after  the  (hath  of  Moses,  &<\  and  (his  of  Judges  begins,  Now 
after  the  death,  of  Joshua,  £c.  This,  and  the  similarity  of 
style  between  the  two  books,  indicate  that  they  are  the  work 
of  the  same  author;  but  who  he  was,  is  altogether  un 
known:  the  only  point  that  the  hook  proves  is,  that  the  au 
thor  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua;  for  though  it  be 
gins  as  if  it  followed  immediately  after  his  death,  the  second 
chapter  is  an  epitome  or  abstract  of  the  whole  book,  which, 
according  to  the  Bible.  Chronology,  extends  its  history 
through  a  space  of  30(5  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  death  of 
Joshua,  1 .12(5  yi-ars  before:  Christ,  to  the  death  of  Sampson, 
1 1-20  years  before  Christ,  and  only  25  years  before  Saul  went 
to  seek  his  father's  asies,  and  TCY/.S  made  king.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  time 
of  David  at.  least,  and  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
written  before  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the  writer,  after  announcing 
the  death  of  Joshua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  between 
the  children  of  Judah  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  In  this  statement,  the  writer,  having  abruptly 
mentioned  Jerusalem  in  the  7th  verse,  says  immediately  after, 
in  the  8th  verse,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  Now  the  chil 
dren  of  Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  taken  it;" 
consequently,  this  book  could  not  have  been  written  before 
Jerusalem  had  been  taken.  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
quotation  I  have  just  before  made  from  the  loth  chapter  of 
Joshua,  ver.  (53,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Jetmsites  dtccll  icitli 
the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  at  this  day;  meaning  the 
time  when  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  already  produced,  to  prove  that  the 
books  I  have  hitherto  treated  of  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nor  till  many  years  after 
their  death,  if  such  persons  ever  lived,  is  already  8O  abun 
dant,  that  I  can  atlbnl  to  admit  this  passage  with  less  weight 
than  1  am  entitled  to  draw  from  it.  For  the  case  is,  that  so 
far  as  the  Bible  can  be  crcJitcd  as  an  history,  the  city  of 
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Jerusalem  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David;  and  tonse 
quently,  that  the  books  of  Joshua,  and  of  Judges,  were  not 

written  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  David 
which  was  370  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

The  name  of  the  city,  that  was  afterwards  called  Jerusa 
lem  was  originally  Jebus  or  Jebusi,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Jebusites.  The  account  of  David's  takin-  this  city  is 
given  m  '2  Samuel,  chap.  v.  ver.  4,  &c. ;  also"  in  iChron. 
chap.  xiv.  ver  4,  &c.  There  is  no  mention  in  any  part  of 
the  bible  that  it  was  ever  taken  before,  nor  any  account  that 
favours  such  an  opinion.  It  is  not  said,  either  in  Samuel  or 
in  Chronicles,  that  they  utterly  destroyed  men,  women,  and 
children;  that  they  left  not  a  soul  to  breathe,  as  is  said  of  their 
other  conquests;  and  the  silence  here  observed  implies  that 
it  was  taken  by  capitulation,  and  that  the  Jebusites,  the  na 
tive  inhabitants,  continued  to  Jive  in  the  place  after  it  was 
taken.  The  account,  therefore,  given  in  Joshua,  that  the 
Jebusiles  du.ellwith  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  at  this 
day,  corresponds  to  no  other  time  than  after  the  takinn-  the 
city  by  David. 

^  Having  now  shewn,  that  every  book  in  the  Bible,  from 
iienesis  to  Judges,  is  without  authenticity,  J.  come  to  the 
book  of  Ruth,  an  idle,  bungling  story,  foolishly  toid,  nobody 
knows  by  whom,  about  a  strolling  country  girl  creepin- 
slily  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz.  Pretty  stuff  indeed  to  be 
called  the  word  of  God!  It  i.s,  however,  one  of  the  best 
books  m  the  Bible,  for  it  is  free  from  murder  and  rapine 

I  come  next  to  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  to  shew 
that  those  books  were  not  written  bv  Samuel,  nor  till  a 
great  length  of  time  after  the  death  of  Samuel;  and  that 
they  are,  like  all  the  former  books,  anonymous,  and  without 
authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  books  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  consequently  not  by  him 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  account  which  the  writer 
gives  of  Saul  going  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  of  his  in- 
terview  with  Samuel,  of  whom  Saul  went  to  inquire  about 
those  lost  asses,  as  foolish  people  now-a-daysgo  to  a  conjurer 
to  inquire  alter  lost  things. 

The  writer,  in  relating  this  story  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and 
the  asses,  does  not  tell  it  as  a  thing  that  had  just  then  hap 
pened,  but  as  an  ancient  story  in  the  time  this  writer  lived : 
lor  he  tells  itin  the  language  or  terms  used  at  the  time  that 
Samuel  lived,  which  obliges  the  writer  to  explain  the  story 
m  the  terms  or  language  used  in  the  time  the  writer  lived.  ' 

C  2 
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Samuel,  iu  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  first  of  those 
books,  chap.  ix.  is  called  the  seer;  and  it  is  by  this  term  that 
Saul  inquires  after  him,  vcr.  11.  "  And  as  they  (Saul  and 
his  servant)  went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found  young 
maidens  noing  out  to  draw  water;  and  they  said  unto  them, 
Is  the  seer  here?  Saul  then  went  accordii  g  to  the  direction 
of  these  maidens,  and  met  Samuel  without  knowing  him, 
and  said  unto  him,  ver.  13,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where 
the  seer's  house  is  ?  and  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  / 
am  the  seer.'1 

As  the  writer  of  the,  book  of  Samuel  relates  these  ques 
tions  and  answers,  in  the  language  or  manner  of  speaking 
used  in  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  ;  and  as 
I  hat  manner  of  speaking  was  out  of  use  when  this  author 
wrotr,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  story  un 
derstood,  to  explain  the  terms  in  which  these  questions  and 
nnswers  are  spoken;  and  he  does  this  in  the  9th  verse, 
\vhere  he  says,  "  Before-time  in  Isrne!,  when  a  man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake,  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer; 
for  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet,  was  before  lime  called  a 
seer."  This  proves,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  this  story  of 
Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  asses,  was  an  ancient  story  at  tUe  time 
the  book  of  Samuel  was  written,  and  consequently  that 
Sam md  did  not  write  it,  and  that  that  book  is  without 
authenticity. 

But  it  we  go  further  into  those  books,  the  evidence  is  still 
more  positive  that  Samuel  is  nor  the  writer  of  them;  for 
t'.it-y  relate  things  that  did  not  happen  till  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Samuel.  S.nnuel  died  before  Saul ;  for  the  1st 
Samuel,  chap,  xxviii.  tells,  that  Saul  and  the  witch  of 
Kndor  conjured  Samuel  up  after  he  was  dead;  yet  the  history 
of  the  matters  contained  in  those  books  is  extended  through 
the  remaining  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to  the  latter  end  of 
tbc  life  of  David,  who  succeeded  Saul.  The  account  of  the 
<lenth  and  burial  of  Samuel,  (a  thing  \vhich  he  could  not 
•write  himself)  is  related  in  the  '25tlv  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel ;  and  the  chronology  aflixed  to  this  chapter 
piakcs  this  to  be  1060  years  before  Christ  ;  yet  the  history 
of  this^/Zrs/  book  is  brought  down  to  1056  years  before 
Christ,  that  is  to  the  di-ath  of  Saul,  which  was  not  till  four 
years  after  the  «!eath  of  Samuel. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  begins  with  an  account  of 
things  that  did  not  happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was 
dead  ;  for  it  begins  with  the  reign  of  David,  who  succeeded 
fcuul,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  which  vva» 
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forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel  ;  and  therefore 
the  books  arc  in  themselves  positive  evidence  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Samuel. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  books  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Bible,  to   which  the  names   of  persons  are  affixed,  as 
being  the  authors  of  those   books,  and  which   the    church, 
styling  itself  the  Christian  church,  have  imposed   upon   the 
world  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Samuel ;    and  [ 
have  detected  arid  proved  the  falsehood   of  this  imposition. 
And  now,  ye  priests  of  every  description,  who  have  preached 
and  written  against  the  former  part  of  the   A^e   of  Reason, 
what  have  ye  to  say?      Will  ye,  with    till   this"  mass  of  evi 
dence  against  you,  and  staring  yon  in  the  face,  still  have  the 
assurance  to  march  into  your  pulpits,  and   continue   to  im 
pose  these  books   on  your   congregations,  as   the   works   of 
inspired  penmen,  and  the  word  of  God,  when   it  is  as  evident 
as  demonstration  can  make  truth   appear,   that    the    persons 
who,  ye  say,  are  the  authors,  are  not  the   authors,  and   that 
ye  know  not  who  the  authors  are.     What   shadow   of  pre 
tence  have  ye  now  to  produce,  for  continuing  the   blasphe 
mous  fraud?     What  have  ye  still  to  otfer  against  the   pure 
and  moral  religion  of  deism,  in  support  of  your   system    of 
falsehood,    idolatry,    and   pretended    revelation  ?     Had   the 
cruel  and  murderous  orders,  with  which  the  Bible   is  filled, 
and  the  numberless   torturing  executions  of  men,   women, 
and  children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  been   ascribed 
to  some  friend,  whose  memory  you  revered,  you  would  have 
glowed  with  satisfaction  at   detecting   the   falsehood   of  the 
charge,  and  gloried  in  defending  his  injured  fame.     It  is  be 
cause  ye  are  sunk  in  the  cruelty  of  superstition,  or  feel    no 
interest  in  the  honour  of  your  Creator,  that  ye  listen   to  the 
horrid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  hear  them  with  callous  indiffer 
ence.     The  evidence  I  have  produced,  and  shall  still  produce 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  ttyat  the  Bible   is  with 
out  authority,  will,  whilst  it  wounds  the  stubbornness  of  a 
priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  millions  ;  it  will 
free  them  from   all   those    hard   thoughts   of  the   Almighty 
which  priest-craft  and  the  Bible  had  infused  into  their  minds, 
and  which,  stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all   their  ideas 
of  his  moral  justice  and  benevolence. 

I  come  now  to  the  two  books  of  Kings,  arid  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  Those  books  are  altogether  historical, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  who  in  general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals  :  but 
these  are  matter*  yfiih  which  we  have  no  more  concern, 
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than  we  have  with  the  Roman  emperors,  or  Homer's  ac 
count  of  the  Trojan  war.  Besides  which,  as  those  works 
are  anonymous,  and  a«  we  know  nothing;  of  the  writer,  or 
of  his  character,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  degree 
of  credit  to  give  to  the  matters  related  therein.  Like  all 
other  nr.cient  histories,  they  appear  to  he  a  jumble  of  fable 
and  of  fact,  and  of  probable  and  of  improbable  things,  but 
which  distance  of  time  and  place,  and  change  of  circum 
stances  in  the  world,  have  rendered  obsolete  and  unin 
teresting. 

The  chief  use  I  shall  make  of  those  books,  will  be  that 
of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with  other  parts 
of  the  Rihli"1,  to  shew  the  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
cruelty,  in  this  pretended  word  of  God. 

The  first  book  of  Kings  begins  with  the  reign  of  Solo 
mon,  u  hich,  according  to  the  Bible  Chronology,  was  1015 
years  before  Christ ;  and  the  second  book  ends  5S8  years 
before  Christ,  being  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jerusalem,  and  con 
quering  the  Jews,  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  The  two 
books  include  a  space  of  427  years. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  an  history  of  the  same 
times,  and  in  eeneral  of  the  same  persons,  by  another  author  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  same  author 
Avrote-  the  history  twice  over.  The  first  book  of  Chronicles 
(after  giving  the  genealogy  from  Adam  to  Saul,  which  takes 
up  the  first  nine  chapters)  begins  with  the  reign  of  David  ; 
and  the  last  book  ends,  as  in  the  last  book  of  Kings,  soon 
after  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  about  588  years  before  Christ. 
The  two  last  verses  of  the  last  chapter  bring  the  history  52 
years  more  forward,  that  is  to  536.  But  these  verses  do  not 
belong  to  the  book,  as  I  shall  shew  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  book  of  Ezra. 

The  two  books  of  Kings,  besides  the  history  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon,  who  reigned  over  all  Israel,  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  lives  of  seventeen  kings  and  one  queen,  who 
are  styled  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  of  nineteen,  who  are  styled 
kings  of  Israel ;  for  the  Jewish  nation,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Solomon,  split  into  two  parties,  who  chose  sepa 
rate  kings,  and  who  carried  on  most  rancorous  wars  against 
each  other. 

Those  two  books  arc  little  more  than  a  history  of  assas 
sinations,  treachery  and  wars.  The  cruelties  that  the  Jews 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  practise  on  the  Canaanites, 
whose  country  they  had  savagely  invaded  under  a  preten- 
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dec!  gift  from  God,  they  afterwards  practised  as  furiously  on 
each  other.  Scarcely  half  their  kings  died  a  natural  death, 
and  in  some  instances  whole  families  were  destroyed  to 
secure  possession  to  the  successor,  who,  after  a  few  years, 
and  sometimes  only  a  few  months,  or  less,  shared  the  same 
fate.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  an 
account  is  given  of  two  baskets  full  of  children's  heads,  70 
in  number,  being  exposed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city:  they 
were  the  children  of  Ahab,  and  were  murdered  by  the 
orders  of  Jehu,  whom  Elisha,  the  pretended  man  of  God, 
had  anointed  to  be  king  over  Israel,  on  purpose  to  commit 
this  bloody  deed,  and  assassinate  his  predecessor.  And  in 
the  account  of  the  reign  of  Manaham,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  who  had  murdered  Shallum,  who  had  reigned  but  out; 
month,  it  is  said,  2  Kings,  chap.  xv.  ver.  16',  that  Manaham 
smote  the  city  of  Tiphsah,  because  they  opened  not  the 
city  to  him,  and  all  the  women  that  iccre  therein  that  were 
with  child  he  ripped  up. 

Could  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty 
would  distinguish  any  nation  of  people  by  the  name  of  his 
chosen  people,  we  must  suppose  that  people  to  have  been  an 
example  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  purest  piety 
and  humanity,  and  not  such  a  nation  of  ruffians  and  cut 
throats  as  the  ancient  Jews  were;  a  people,  who,  corrupted 
by,  and  copying  after,  such  monsters  and  impostors  as 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David,  had  distin 
guished  themselves  above  all  others,  on  the  face  of  the  known 
earth,  for  barbarity  and  wickedness.  If  we  will  not  stub 
bornly  shut  our  eves,  and  steel  our  hearts,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  in  spite  of  all  that  long-established  superstition 
imposes  upon  the  mind,  that  the  flattering  appellation  of 
his  chosen  people  is  no  other  than  a  lie,  which  the  priests  and 
leaders  of  the  Jews  had  invented,  to  cover  the  baseness  of 
their  own  characters;  and  which  Christian  priests,  some 
times  as  corrupt,  and  often  as  cruel,  have  professed  to 
believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a  repetition  of  the 
same  crimes;  but  the  history  is  broken  in  several  places,  by 
the  author  leaving  out  the  reign  of  some  of  their  kings; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kings,  there  is  such  a  frequent 
transition  from  kings  of  Judah  to  kings  of  Israel,  and  from 
kings  of  Israel  to  kings  of  Judah,  that  the  narrative  is  ob 
scure  in  the  reading.  In  the  same  book  the  history  some 
times  contradicts  itself:  for  example,  in  the  second  book  of 
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Kings,  cliap.  i.  ver.  3,  we  are  told,  but  in  rather  ambiguous 
terms,  that  alter  the  death  ot"  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
Jehoram,  or  Joram,  (who  was  of  the  house  of  Ahab,) 
reigned  in  his  &teacl  in  the  second  ytar  o/'Jehoram,  or  .) jram, 
son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  ;  and  in  chap.  viii.  ver. 
1(5,  of  the  same  book,  it  is  said,  and  in  \.\\Q  ffth  year  of  Jo 
ram,  the  son  of  A  hah,  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  being 
then  king  of  Judah,  begun  to  reign;  that  is,  one  chapter 
saysJoram  of  Judah,  begun  to  reign  in  the  second  year  of 
Juram  of  Israel  ;  aud  the  other  chapter  says,  that  Jorain 
of  lsrat-1  began  to  ixii»n  in  the  ffl/i  i^tar  of  Jorarn  of 
Judah. 

Several  of  the  most  extraordinary  matters  related  in  one 
bis:orv,  as  having  happened  during  the  reign  of  such  and 
suv  h  of  tht-ir  kings,  aiv  not  TO  be  fond  in  the  other,  in  re 
lating  thf-  reign  of  the  same  king:  for  example,  the  two 
iirst  rival  kin.us,  after  the  death  of  Soloiuon,  were  Rehobo- 
nin  and  Jer-'boum;  i.nd  in  I  Kings,  chap.  xii.  and  xiii'.  an 
account  is  i'iven  of  Jeroboam  making  an  offering  of  burnt 
incense,  ami  that  a  ma:«,  who  is  there  called  a  man  of  God, 
cried  out  against  thy  altar,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  t>,  "O  altar!  altar! 
thus  sailh  "the  Lord:  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  to  the 
house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name;  and  upon  thee  shall  he 
oiler  I  ho  prieMs  of  the  high  places,  and  burn  incense  upon 
ihte,  ;-.nd  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee." — Ver.  3, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Jeroboam  heard  the  say- 
i",£  of  the  man  of  God,  which  had  cried  against,  the  altar  in 
Deihv'l,  that  he  pur  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying, 
Lu^ /.old  an  him  ;  and  his  hand  which  he  put  out  against 
him  dr.'td  ///',  MJ  thuf  /.':'  cuuld  n^l  jnill  it  in  again  to  htm. ' 

One.  v.o'.uti  t:s;i.!\  that  such  an  extraordinary  case  as  this, 
(u  Inch  is  spoken  of  us  a  judgment),  happening  to  the  chief 
of  o  e  of  tin*  parties,  and  that  at  the  iiist  moment  ot  the  se 
paration  of  tiiii  Israelitf-s  into  two  nations,  would,  if  it  had 
been  tn.p,  been  r-r  .;i.\-d  in  boiii  hi>torie<.  But  thongli  m^n  in 
Jater  lmu-s  h:.vt;  brlicvul  alt  thai  Ctc  }>n>}J<ets  have  said  unto 
thysn.  it  d«.rs  not  appear,  that  these  prophets,  or  historians, 
bi-lic'Vtd  each  other:  they  knew  each  other  too  well. 

V  long  account  also  is  given  in  Kings  about  Klijah.  It 
ru?:s  ti.roi^li  several  chapters,  and  concludes  with  telling, 
i:ip,  li.  ver.  11,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
(Knj.ili  and  Klisha)  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that  behold 
there  appeared  a  chariot  "f  fire,  find  horses  o/y?r0,and  parted 
them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  watt  up  by  a  vUirlwind  into 
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heaven."    Hum!   this  the  author  of  Chronicles,  miraculousas 
i  he  story  is,  makes  no  mention  of,  though  he  mentions  Elijah 
by  name;  neither  does  he  say  any  thing  of  the  story   related 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  book  of  Kings,  of  a  parcel 
of  children  calling  Elisha  bald  head,  bald  head;  and  that  this 
man  of  God.  ver.  -21,  "  turned  back,  anil  looked  upon  them, 
and  and  cursed t.ht m  in  the  name  of  (ha  Lord;  and  there  came 
forth  two  she  bears  out.  of  the  wood,  and  tore  forty  and    two 
children  of  them,"     He  also  passes  over  in  silence  the  story 
told,  '2  Kings,    chap.  xiii.  that  when  they    were    burying    a 
man  in  the  sepulchre,  where  Elishn  had  been  buried,  it   uap- 
pene  1  that  the  dead  man,   as  they   were  letting   him   down, 
(vtr. -21,)  '•  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,   and  he    (the  dead 
man)  revived,  and  stood  up  OH  Ins  feet."     The  story  does    not 
tell  us  whether   they  buried    the   man,   notwithstanding1    he 
revived  and   stood    up   en   his  feet,   or  drew    him  up   again. 
Upon  aii  these  stories,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  is   as  silent 
as  any  writer  of  the  present   day,  who    did  not  chuse    to  be 
accused  of  tying,  or  at  least   of  romancing,  would  be  about 
stories  of  the  same  kind. 

But,  however  these  two  historians  may  differ  from  each 
other,  with  respect  to  the  tales  related  by  either,  they  are 
silent  alike  with  respect  to  those  men  styled  prophets,  whose 
writings  fill  up  the  latter  part  of  the  Bible.  Isaiah,  who 
lived  "in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  is  mentioned  in  Kings,  and 
again  in  Chronicles,  when  these  histories  are  speaking  of 
that  reign;  but,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  at  most,  and- 
those  very  slightly,  none  of  the  rest  are  so  much  us  spoken 
of,  or  even  their  existence  hinted  at ;  though,  according  to 
the  Bible  chronology,  they  lived  within  the  time  those  his 
tories  were  written  ;  some  of  them  long  belore.  It  those 
prophets,  as  they  are  called,  were  men  of  such  importance  in 
their  day,  a*  the  compilers  of  the  Bible,  and  priests,  and 
commentators,  have  since  represented  them  to  be,  how  can 
it  be  accounted  for,  that  not  one  of  these  histories  should 
sny  anything  about  them  ? 

The  history  in  the  books  of 'Kings  and  of  Chronicles  is 
brought  forward,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  year  588 
before  Christ;  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  examine,  which 
of  these  prophets  lived  before  that  period. 

Here,  {ollows  a  table  of  all  the  prophets,  with  the  time* 
in  which  rliey  lived  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Chrono 
logy  au'ixed  to  the  tirst  chapter  of  each  of  the  books  of  the 
prophets* :  and  also  of  ihe  number  of  years  they  lived  belore 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  written. 
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torians,  or  not  very  honourable  for  the  Bible  prophets;  and 
T  leave  to  priests,  and  commentators,  who  are  very  learned 
in  little  things,  to  settle  the  point  of  etiquette  between  the 
two;  and  to  assign  a  reason,  why  the  authors  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  have  treated  those  prophets,  whom  in  the  former 
part  of  the  A^e  of  Keason,  I  have  considered  as  poets, 
•with  as  much  degrading  silence  as  any  historian  of  the 
present  day  would  treat  Peter  Pindar. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  make  on  the  book  of  Chro 
nicles;  after  which  I  shall  pass  on  to  review  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible. 

In  my  observations  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  have  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  36th  chapter,  ver.  31,  which  evidently 
refers  to  a  time,  </fler  that  kings  began  to  reign  over  the 


*  In  2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  25,  the  name  of  Jonah  is  mention 
ed  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  a  tract  of  land  by  Jeroboam  ; 
but  nothing  further  is  said  of  him,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  the 
book  of  Jonah,  nor  to  his  expedition  to  Nineveh,  nor  to  his 
encounter  with  the  whale. 
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children  of  Israel;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  as  this  verse  is 
verbatim  the  same  as  in  Chronicles,  chap.  i.  ver.  43,  where 
it  stands  consistently  with  the  order  of  history,  which  in 
Genesis  it  does  not,  the  verse  in  Genesis,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  36th  chapter,  have  been  taken  from  Chronicles;  and 
that  the  book  of  Genesis,  though  it  is  placed  first  in  the 
Bible,  and  ascribed  to  Moses,  has  been  manufactured  by  some 
unknown  person,  after  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  written, 
which  was  not  until  at  least  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years 
after  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  evidence  I  proceed  by,  to  substantiate  this,  is  regular, 
and  has  in  it  but  two  stages.  First,  I  as  have  already  stated, 
that  the  passage  in  Genesis  refers  itself  for  time  to  Chro 
nicles  ;  secondly,  that  the  book  of  Chronicles,  to  which  this 
passage  refers  itself,  was  not  begun  to  be  written  until  at 
least  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
To  prove  this,  \ve  have  only  to  look  into  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  where 
the  writer,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
David,  mentions  Zedekiah;  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  Zede- 
kiah,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem,  5S8  years 
before  Christ,  and  consequently  more  than  860  years  after 
Moses.  Those  who  have  superstitiously  boasted  of  the  an 
tiquity  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  have  done  it  without  examination,  and  without 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  one  credulous  man  telling 
it  to  another;  for,  so  far  as  historical  and  chronological 
evidence  applies,  the  very  first  book  in  the  Bible  is  not  so 
ancient  as  the  book  of  Homer,  by  more  than  three  hun 
dred  years,  and  is  about  the  same  age  with  ^Esop's  Fables. 

I  am  not  contending  for  the  morality  of  Homer  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  a  book  of  false  glory,  tending  to  inspire 
immoral  and  mischievous  notions  of  honour  ;  and  with 
respect  to  ^Esop,  though  the  moral  is  in  general  just,  the 
fable  is  often  cruel;  and  the  cruelty  of  the  fable  does  more 
injury  to  the  heart,  especially  in  a  child,  than  the  moral 
does  good  to  the  judgment. 

Having  now  dismissed  Kings  and  Chronicles,  I  come  to 
the  next  in  course,  the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof  among  others  I  shall  produce,  to  shew  the 
disorder  in  which  this  pretended  word  of  Gocl,  the  Bible, 
has  been  put  together,  and  the  uncertainty  of  who  the 
authors  were,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  three  first  verses 
in  Ezra,  and  the  two  last  in  Chronicles;  for  by  what  kind  of 
cutting  and  shuffling  has  it  been,  that  the  three  first  verses  in 
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Ezra  should  be  the  two  last  verses  in  Chronicles,  or  that  the 
two  last  in  Chronicles  should  be  the  three  first  in  Ezra  ? 
Either  the  authors  did  not  know  their  own  works,  or  the 
compilers  did  not  know  the  authors. 


last  f'erscs  of  Chronicles.        Three  first  Verses  of  Ezra. 


Ver.  22.  Now  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jere 
miah,  might  beaccomplished, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit 
of  Cyrus,  Uing  of  Persia,  that 
he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  nil  his  kingdom, 
and  put  it  also  in  writing, 
saying, 

2,'J.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms 
nf  the  earth  hath  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven  given  me  ; 
and  !>e  hath  charged  me  to 
build  him  an  house  in  Jeru 
salem,  which  is  in  Judah. 
Who  is  there  among  you  of 
hi-;  people?  the  Lord  his 
Go  1  be  with  him,  and  kt 
h,m  go  up. 


Ver.  1.  Now  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
might  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  he  made 
a  proclamation  throughout 
all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it 
also  into  writing,  saying. 

•2.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  The  Lord  God 
of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ; 
and  he  hath  charged  me  to 
build  him  an  iiouse  at  Jeru 
salem,  \vh  ii-li  is  in  Judaii. 

3.  Who  is  there  -among 
you  of  nil  his  people?  his 
God  ho  with  him,  and  l<-t  him 
go  up  to  Jentsfi/ei/iichiL'h  is  in 


-h,  ami  imild  M<.»  house  of 
the  Laid  God  of  hrael  (he  is 
the  Gud)  K/ticA  is  in  Jerusalem* 


The  Inst  verso  in  Chronicles  is  broken  abruptly,  and  ends 
in  the  middle  of  u  phrase  with  the  word  up,  without  signi 
fying  to  what  place.  This  abrupt  break,  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  same  verses  in  different  books,  shew,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  disorder  and  ignorance  in  which  the  Bible 
has  been  put  together,  and  that  the  compilers  of  it  had  no- 
authority  for  what  they  were  doing,  nor  we  any  authority  for 
believing  what  they  have  done*. 


*  I  observed,  us  I  passed  along,  several  broken  and  senseless 
passage*  m  the  Bible,  without  thinking  them  of  consequence 
«uou-ti  to  be  introduced  iu  the  body  of  the  work;  such  as  thut, 
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The  only  thing  that  has  any  appearance  of  certainty  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  is  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  which 
was  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  tlu* 
Babylonian  captivity  about  £3(5  years  before  Christ.  Ezra 
(who,  according  to  the  Jewish  commentators,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha)  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  returned,  and  who,  it  is  propable,  wrote. 


OUC' 


1  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  1.  where  it  is  said,  "Saul  reigned 
year;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years  over  Israel,  Saul  chose 
him  three  thousand  men,  &c."  The  first  part  of  the  verso,  thaf 
Saul  reigned  one  year,  has  no  sense,  since  it  does  not  tell  us  what 
Saul  did,  rior  say  any  thing  of  what  happened  at  the  end  of  that 
one  year  ;  and  it  is  besides,"  mere  absurdity  to  say  he  reigned  one 
year,  when  the  very  next  phrase  says  he  had  reigaed  two  :  for  if 
he  had  reigned  two,  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  reigned  «ne. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  Joshua,  chap.  v.  where  the  writer 
tells  us  a  story  of  an  angel  (lor  such  the  table  of  contents  at  the. 
head  of  the  chapter,  calls  him)  appearing  unto  Joshua  ;  and  th** 
story  ends  abruptly,  and  without  any  conclusion.  The  story  is*i* 

follows  : Ver.    13.      "  And  it  came  to   pass,  when  Joshua  was  by 

Jericho,  that  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  thci> 
stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  ; 
and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  Tor  us,  or 
for  our  adversaries?1'  Verse  14,  "And  he  said,  Nay;  but  a* 
captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua, 
fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  sailh  ray  Lord  unto  his  serrant  ?"  Ver.  15,  "  And  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from 
oft'  thy  foot . ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  Amt 
Joshua  did  so."— And  what  then?  nothing:  for  litre  the  stovy 
.ends,  and  the  chapter  too. 

Either  this  story  is  broken  off  in  ihe  middle,  or  iti«  a  story  told 
by  some  Jewish  'humourist,  in  ridicule  of  Joshua's  pretended 
mission  from  God  ;  and  the  compilers  of  the  Bible,  not  perceiving 
the  design  of  the  story,  have  told  it  as  a  serious  matter.  Asa  storr 
of  humour  and  ridicule,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  point;  for  it  pom 
pously  introduces  an  angel  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  before  whom  Joshua  falls  on  his  face  to  the 
earth,  and  worships  (which  is  contrary  to  their  second  command 
ment  ;  and  then,  this  most  important  embassy  from  heaven  * :nd*> 
in  telling  Joshua  to  pull  off  his  shoe.  It  might  us  well  have  told 
him  to  pull  up  his  breeches. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Jews  did  not  credit  every  tninsj 
their  leaders  told  them,  as  appears  from  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  they  speak  of  Moses,  when  he  was  gone  into  the  mount. 
"  As  for  this  Moses,  say,  they,  we  wot  not  what  is  becpine  of  him/* 
Exod.  chap.  x.  xxii,  ver.  1. 
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the  account  of  that  affair.  Nehemiah,  whose  book  follows 
next  to  K/ra,  was  another  of  the  returned  persons;  and 
who,  it  is  also  probable,  wrote  the  account  of  the  same 
affair,  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  But  those  accounts 
are  nothing  to  us,  nor  to  any  other  persons,  unless  it  be  to 
the  Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  their  nation;  and  there 
is  just  as  much  of  the  word  of  God  in  those  books,  as  there 
is  any  of  the  histories  of  Fiance,  or  Rapin's  History  ol 
England,  or  the  history  of  any  other  country. 

But  even  in  matters  of  historical  record,  neither  of  those 
writers  arc  to  be  depended  upon.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
K/ra,  the  writer  gives  a  list  of  the  tribes  and  families,  and 
of  the  precise  number  of  souls  of  each  that  returned  irom 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  enrollment  of  the  persons 
so  returned,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  ob 
jects  for  writing  the  book  ;  but  in  this  there  is  an  error  that 
destroys  the  intention  of  the  undertaking. 

The  writer  begins  his  enrollment  in  the  following  man 
ner:  Chap.  li.  vt-r.  ;;,  "  The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thou 
sand  one  hundred  seventy  and  four."  "  Verse  4,  "  The 
children  of  Shephatiah,  three  hundred  seventy  and  two." 
And  in  this  manner  he  proceeds  through  all  the  families; 
and  in  the  64th  verse,  he  makes  a  total,  and  says,  the  whole 
congregation  together  \\zsforiy  and  /rro  thousand  three  /tun- 
dred  and  threescore. 

But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  castin^-  up  the  seve 
ral  particulars,  will  find  that  the  total  is  but  29  SIS-  so 
that  the  error  is  12,o42.*  What  certainty  then  can  there 
be  in  the  Bible  for  any  thing? 

*  Particulars  of  the  families  from  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra. 
Chap.  ii.  Rt.  forw.  11,577  lit.  fon 


Ver.  3 

2172  Ver. 

13 

f:G6  Ver. 

23 

I'Jyt  OO  JLIl.  1 

128  Ver. 

orw. 
33 

725 

4 

372 

14 

2050 

24 

42 

34 

345 

5 

775 

15 

454 

25 

743 

35 

36*30 

6 

2812 

10 

98 

20 

021 

30 

973 

7 

1254 

17 

323 

27 

122 

37 

1052 

8 

945 

18 

112 

28 

223 

38 

1247 

9 
10 

760 
642 

19 
20 

223 
05 

29 
30 

52 
150 

39 
40 

1017 
74 

11 
12 

023 
1222 

21 

22 

123 
50 

31 
32 

1254 
320 

41 

42 

128 

139 

*• 

58 

392 

GO 

652 

11,577  15,783  19,444        Total  29,818 
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Neliemiah,  in  like  manner,  gives  a  list  of  the  returned  fa 
milies,  and  of  the  number  of  each  family.  He  begins  as  in 
Ezra,  by  saying,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8,  "  The  children  of  Parosh, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two;"  and  so  on 
through  all  the  families.  The  list.  differs  in  several  of  the 
particulars  from  that  of  Ezra.  In  the  6()th  veise,  Nehe- 
miali  makes  a  total,  and  says,  as  Ezra  had  said,  "  The 
whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore."  But  the  particulars  of  this 
list  make  a  total  but  of  31,089,  so  that  the  error  here  is 
11,271.  These  writers  may  do  well  enough  for  Bible- 
.makers,  but  not  for  any  thing  where  truth  and  exactness  is 
necessary.  The  next  book  in  course  is  the  book  of  Esther. 
If  Madam  Esther  thought  it  any  honour  to  offer  herself  as 
a  kept  mistress  to  Ahasuerus,  or  as  a  rival  to  Queen  Vashty, 
who  had  refused  to  come  to  a  drunken  king,  in  the  midst  of 
a  drunken  company,  to  be  made  a  show  of,  (for  the  account 
says  they  had  been  drinking  seven  days,  and  were  merry,) 
let  Esther  and  Mordecai  look  to  that,  it  is  no  business  ot 
ours  ;  at  least,  it  is  none  of  mine:  besides  which,  the  story 
has  a  great  deal  the  appearance  of  being  fabulous,  and  is  also 
anonymous.  I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  in  character  from  all  the  books 
we  have  hitherto  passed  over.  Treachery  and  murder  make 
no  part  of  this  book;  it  is  the  meditations  of  a  mind 
strongly  impressed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and 
by  turns  sinking  under,  and  struggling  against  the  pressure. 
It  is  a  highly  wrought  composition,  between  willing  sub 
mission  and  involuntary  discontent;  and  shews  man,  as  he 
sometimes  is,  more  disposed  to  be  resigned  than  he  is  capa 
ble  of  being.  Patience  has  but  a  small  share  in  the  charac 
ter  of  the  person  of  whom  the  book  treats ;  on  the  con 
trary,  his  grief  is  often  impetuous;  but  he  still  endeavours 
to  keep  a  guard  upouit,  and  seems  determined,  in  the  midst 
of  accumulating  ills,  to  impose  upon  himself  the  hard  duty 
of  contentment. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  respectful  manner  of  the  book  of  Job 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  but  without  know 
ing  at  that  time  what  I  have  learned  since  ;  which  is,  that 
from  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected,  the  book  of  Job 
does  not  belong  to  the  Bible. 

I  have  seen  the  opinion  of  two  Hebrew  commentators, 
Abenezra  and  Spinosa,  upon  this  subject;  they  both  say 
that  the  book  of  Job  carries  no  internal  evidence  of  being 
an  Hebrew  book;  that  the  genius  of  the  composition, -and 
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the  drama  of  the  piece,  are  not  Hebrew;  that  it  has  been 
translated  from  another  language  into  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
nuthor  of  th^  book  was  a  Gentile;  that  the  character  repre 
sented  under  the  name  of  Satan  (which  is  the  first  and  only 
time  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  does  not  corres 
pond  to  any  Hebrew  idea;  and  that  the  two  convocations 
which  the  l).?ity  is  supposed  to  have  made  of  those,  whom 
the  poem  calls  sons  of  God,  and  the  familiarity  which  this 
supposed  Satan  is  staled  to  have  with  the  Deity,  are  in  the 
name  case. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  book  shews  itself  to  bo 
thp  production  of  a  mind  cultivated  in  science,  which  the 
Jews  »'>  I'.;:  from  beinir  famous  for,  were  very  ignorant  of. 
Ti»  -»MS  to  objects  of  natural  philosophy  are  frequent 

and  sLi-ou_r,  and  are  of  a  ditFe.ient  cast  to  any  thing  in  the 
books  known  to  be  Hebrew.  The  astronomical  name- 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  Arcturus,  are  Greek,  and  not  Hebrew, 
names;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  that  is  to 
be  found  in  t  hi;  Bible,  that  the  Jews  knew  any  thing  of 
astronomy,  or  that  tliey  studied  it,  they  bad  no  translation 
of  tliose  names  into  their  own  language,  but  adopted  the 
names  as  tncy  fou'.i'l  them  in  the  poem. 

That  i he  Jews  did  translate  the  literary  productions  of 
the  Gentile  nations  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  mix 
them  with  their  own,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  ;  the  thirty- 
lij>t  chapter  of  Proverbs  is  an  evidence  of  this;  it  is  there 
said,  vc  r.  i.  Ti'ie  izonl  nf  king  Lemuel,  (lie  prophecy  which  Ins 
mother  taught  him.  Tins  verse  stands  as  a  preface  to  the 
proverbs  Unit  follow,  and  which  are  not  the  proverb*  of 
Solomon,  ln.it  of  Lemuel;  and  this  Lemurl  was  not  one  of 
Kincs  of  Israel,  uor  of  Judah,  but  of  some  other  country, 
ami  consequently  a  Gentile.  The  Jews,  however,  have 
adopted  his  proverbs,  and  as  they  cannot  give  any  account 
who  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  was,  nor  how  they  came 
by  the  book;  and  as  it  diilers  in  character  from  the 
Hebrew  writings,  and  stands  totally  unconnected  with  every 
other  be  k  and  chapter  in  the  Bible  before  it,  and  after  it,  it 
has  all  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  being  originally  a 
book  of  the  Oi  entiles.* 


*  'I  he  prayer  known  by  the  name  of  Augur's  prayer,  in  the 
30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  immediately  preceding  the  proverbs  oi' 
Lemuel,  and  which  is  the  only  sensible,  well-conoeived,  and  well- 
expressed  prayer  in  the  Bible,  liu»  iuuchth«  appearance  of  being  a 
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The  Bible-makers,  and  those  regulators  of  time,  the  Bible 
chronologists,  appear  to  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  plarc, 
and  how  to  dispose  of  the  book  of  Job;  for  it  contains  no 
one  historical  circumstance,  nor  allusion  to  any,  that  might 
serve  to  determine  its  place  in  the  Bible.  But  it  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  these  men  to  have  informed 
the  world  of  their  ignorance;  and  therefore  they  have  adix- 
ed  it  to  the  asra  of  15-20  years  before  Christ,  which  is  during 
the  time  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  raid  for  which  they 
have  just  as  much  authority,  and  no  more  than  I  should 
have  for  saying  it  was  a  thousand  years  before  that  period. 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  it  is  older  than  any  book 
in  the  Bible;  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  read  without 
indignation  or  disgust. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  ancient  Gentile  world  (as 
it  is  called)  .was  before  the  time  of  the  Jews,  whose  practice 
has  been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the  character  of  all 
other  nations;  and  it  is  from  the  Jewish  accounts  that  we 
have  learned  to  call  them  heathens.  But  as  far  as  we  know- 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  a  just  and  moral  people,  and  nor. 
addicted,  like  the  Jews,  to  cruelty  and  revenge,  but  of 
whose  profession  of  faith  we  are  unacquainted.  It  appears 
to  have  been  their  custom  to  personify  both  virtue  and  vice, 
by  statues  and  images,  as  is  done  now-a-days  both  by  sta 
tuary  and  by  painting;  but  it  does  not  follow  fiom  this, 
that  they  worshipped  ihein  any  more  than  we  do.  I  pass 
on  to  the  book  of 

Psalms,  of  which   it  is   not  necessary  to   make  much  ob- 


prayer  taken  from  the  Gentiles.  The  name  of  Agur  occurs  on  no 
other  occasion  than  this;  and  he.  is  introduced,  together  with  the- 
prayer  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  iti  the  Mime 
\vords,  i hat  Lemuel  and  his  proverbs  are  introduced  in  the  chapter 
that  follows.  The  first  verse  of  the  30th  chapter  says,  • 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jukeh,  even  the  prophecy;"  here  the 
word  prophecy  is  used  with  the  same  application  it  has  in  the  fol 
lowing  chapter  of  Lemuel,  unconnected  with  any  thing  of  pre 
diction.  The  prayer  of  A-nr  »s  in  ihe  Sth  and  9fh  verses,  " 
wove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  riches  ner  po 
verty,  but  feed  we  with  food  convenient  for  me:  lest  I  be  f nil 
and  deny  iliee,  mid  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
.steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain"  This  has  not  »ny  of 
the  marks  of  being-  a  Jewish  prayer,  for  the  Jews  .ever  prayed  but 
when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  never  for  any  thing  but  victory. 
Vengeance,  and  riches. 
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servation.     Some  of  them  arc  moral,   and   others  are  very 
revengeful,   :nul  the  greater  part  relates  to  certain  local  cir 
cumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  they  were  writ 
ten,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.     It  is,  however  ,'an 
error,  or  an  imposition,   to  call   them  the  Psalms  or'  David  r 
they  are  a  collection,   as  song-hooks  are   now-a-days,  from 
different   song-writers,    who  lived   at  different  times.     The 
i:*7th  Psalm  could  not.  haveheen  written  till  more  than  400 
years  after  the  time  of  David,  because,  it  is  written  in  com 
memoration  of  an  even!,  the  captivity  of  the  .lews  in  Baby 
lon,  which  did  not  happen  till  that  distance  of  time.     "  By 
1  he  filers  of  Habi/lon  yce  snt  down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re- 
tnembcred  ZioH.    We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  in  tht 
MI  dst  thereof;  for  there  ilici/  that  carried  us  away  captive,  re- 
quired  o/'  us  a  song,  saying,  sing  its  one  of  the  songs  of  7, ion. 
As  a  man  would  say  to  an  American,  or  to  a  Frenchman,  or 
10  an  Englishman,    si!i<r  us  one  of  your  American  songs,  or 
your   French   songs,  or  your    English  songs.     This  remark 
with    respect  to  the  time  this  psalm   was  written,  is  of  no 
oilier  use  than  to  shew    (among  others  already  mentioned) 
the  general  imposition  the   world  has  been  under,   with  re 
spect  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible1.     No  regard  has  -been  paid 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstance;  and  the  names  of  persons 
have,  been  aUixed  to  the  several  books,    which  it  was  as  im 
possible   they  should  write,   as   that  a  man   should  walk  in 
procession  nt  Ivs  own  funeral. 

The.  book  of  Proverbs.  These,  like  the  Psalms,  are  a  cot- 
lection,  and  tint  from  authors  belonging  to  other  nations 
than  those  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  ob 
servations  upon  the  book  of  Job:  besides  which,  some  ol 
the  proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon,  did  not  appear  till  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon;  for  it 
is  said  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  '2.r>th  chapter,  "  These  arc  also 
proverb*  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiaft,  king  of 
Judah,  copied  out."  It  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  lle/.ekiah.  When  a 
man  is  famous  and  his  name  is  abroad,  he  is  made  the  puta* 
live  father  of  things  he  never  said  or  did  ;  ami  this,  most 
probably,  has  been  the  case  with  Solomon.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  tashion  of  that  day  to  make  proverbs,  as  it  is 
now  to  make  jest-books,  and  father  them  upon  those  who 
never  saw  them. 

The  book  of  Jtcclesiattes,  or  the  Preacher,  is  also  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  and  that  with  much  reason,  if  not  with  truth. 
It  is  written  as  the  s-»htaiv  rellectious  of  a  worn-out  tie- 
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baucliee,  such  as  Solomon  was,  who  looking  back  on  scenes 
he  can  no  longer  enjoy,  cries  out,  All  is  -vanity!  A  great  deal 
of  the  metaphor  and  of  the  sentiment  is  obscure,  most  pro 
bably  by  translation  ;  but  enough  is  left  to  shew  they  were 
strongly  pointed  in  the  original.*  From  what  is  transmitted 
,to  us  of  the  character-makers,  and  the  chronologists  should 
have  managed  this  matter  of  Solomon,  he  was  witty,  osten 
tatious,  dissolute,  and  at  last  melancholy.  He  lived  fast, 
and  died,  tired  of  the  world,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  are 
worse  than  none;  and  however  it  may  carry  with  it  the  ap 
pearance  of  heightened  enjoyment,  it  defeats  all  the  felicity 
of  affection,  by  "leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon;  divided  love 
is  never  happy.  This  was  the  case  with  Solomon;  and  if 
he  could  not,  with  all  his  pretensions  to  wisdom,  discover  it 
beforehand,  he  merited,  nnpitied,  the  mortification  he  after 
wards  endured.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  preaching  is  un 
necessary,  because,  to  know  the  consequences,  it  is  only  ne 
cessary  to  know  the  cause.  Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three 
hundred  concubines,  would  have  stood  in  place  of  the  whole 
book.  It  was  needless  after  this  to  say,  that  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  derive  happi 
ness  from  the  company  of  those  whom  we  deprive  of 
happiness. 

To  be  happy  in  old  age,  it  is  necessary  that  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  objects  that  can  accompany  the  mind  all  the 
way  through  life,  and  that  we  take  the  rest  as  good  in  their 
day.  fThe  mere  man  of  pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age; 
and  the  mere  drudge  in  business  is  but  little  better: 
wherea?,  natural  philosophy,  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  are  a  continual  source  of  tranquil  pleasure,  and  in 
spite  of  the  gloomy  dogmas  of  priests,  and  of  superstition, 
the  study  of  those  things  is  the  study  of  the  true  theology; 
it  teaches  man  to  know  and  to  admire  the  ( 
principles  of  science  arc  in  the  creation,  and  are  unchange 
able,  and  of  divine  origin. 

Those  who  knew    Benjamin    Franklin  will  recollect,  that, 
his  mind  was  ever  young;   his  temper  ever  serene :     science 
that  never   grows  grey,  was   always  his    mistress. 
never  without  an  object,  for  when  "we  cense  to  have  an  object, 
we  become  like  an  invalid  in  an  hospital  waiting  for  death. 


*   Those    that  look   out  of  the  window  shall  he  darkened,   is  an 
obscure  figure  in  translation  for  loss  of  sight. 
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Solomon's  Songs  are  amorous  and  foolish  enough,  but 
which  wrinkled  fanaticism  has  called  divine.  The  compi 
lers  of  the  Bihle  have  placed  these  songs  after  the  book  of 
Kcclesiasfes;  and  the  chronologists  have  affixed  to  them  the 
ar:i  of  1014  years  before  Christ,  at  which  time  Solomon, 
according  to  the  same  chronology,  was  nineteen  years  of 
aijc,  and  was  then  forming  his  seraglio  of  wives  and  concu- 
b.nea.  Tiie  Bible-makers  and  the  chronologists  should  have 
managed  this  matter  a  little  better,  and  either  have  said 
nothing  about  the  time,  or  chosen  a  time  less  inconsistent 
with  the  supposed  divinity  of  those  songs  ;  for  Solomon  was 
the.n  in  the  honey-moon  of  one  thousand  debaucheries. 

It  should  also  have  occurred  to  them,  that  as  he  wrote,  if 
h<.'  did  write,  the  book  of  Kcclesiastes,  long  after  these 
songs,  and  in  which  he  exclaims,  that  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit;  that  he  included  those  songs  in  that 
description.  This  is  the  more  probable,  because  he  says,  or 
somebody  for  him,  Ecolesiastes,  chap.  ii.  ver.  8,  "  /  got  me 
men  unver*,  and  women  singers,  (most  probably  to  sing  those 
songs)  and  musical  instruments  of  alt  sorts;  and  behold  (ver. 
11.)  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  The  compilers, 
however,  have  done  their  work  bot  by  halves;  for  as  they 
have  given  us  the  songs,  they  should  have  given  us  the  tunes, 
that  we  might  sing  them. 

The  books,  called  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  fill  up  all 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Bible  ;  they  are  sixteen  in  num 
ber,  beginning  with  Isaiah,  and  ending  with  Malachi  ;  of 
which  I  have  given  you  a  list,  in  the  observations  upon 
Chronicles.  Of  these  sixteen  prophets,  all  of  whom,  except 
the  three  last,  lived  within  the  time  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  were  written  ;  two  only,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
are  mantioned  in  the  history  of  those  books.  I  shall  begin  with 
those  two,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  general  charac 
ter  of  the  men  called  prophets  to  another  part  of  the  work. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  book 
ascribed  to  Isaiah,  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  wild  and  dis 
orderly  compositions  ever  put  together  ;  it  has  neither  begin 
ning,  middle,  nor  end  ;  and,  except  a  short  historical  part, 
and  a  few  sketches  of  history  in  two  or  three  of  the  first 
chapters,  is  one  continued  incoherent,  bombastical  rant,  full 
of  extravagant  metaphor,  without  application,  and  destitute 
of  meaning;  a  school-boy  would  scarcely  have  been  excu- 
lable  for  writing  such  stuft';  it  is  (at  least  in  translation) 
that  kind  of  composition  and  false  taste,  that  is  properly 
called  prose  run  mad. 
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The  historical  part  begins  at  the  36th  chapter,  and  is  con 
tinued  to  the  end   of  the   39th   chapter.     It  relates  some 
matters  that  are  said  to   have   passed   during  the  reign  of 
Ilezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  at  which  time  Isaiah  lived.     This 
I'rngment  cf  history  begins  and   ends   abruptly  ;  it   has   not 
the  least  connection  with  the  chapter  that  precedes   it,   nor 
with  that  which  follows  it,  nor  with  any  other  in  the   book. 
It  is  probable  that  Isaiah  wrote  this  fragment  himself,  because 
he  was  an  actor  in  the  circumstances  it  treats  of;  but,  except 
this  part,  there  are  scarcely  two  chapters  that  have  any  con 
nection  with  each  other  ;  one  is  entitled,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  verse,  the  burden  of  Babylon;  another,  the  burden 
of  Moab;  another,  the  burden   or'  Damascus;  another,  the 
burden  of  Egypt;  another,  the  burden  of  the  Desart  of  the 
Sea;  another,  the  burden  of  the  Valley  ot  Vision;  as  you 
would  say,  the  story   of  the   knight  of  the  burning   moun 
tain,  the  story  of  Cinderella,  or  the  children    in   the   wood, 
&c.  &c. 

I  have  already  shewn,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  last 
verses  of  Chronicles,  and  the  three  first  in  Ezra,  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Bible  mixed  ami  confounded  the  writings 
of  different  authors  with  each  other;  which  alone,  were 
there  no  other  cause,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authenti 
city  of  any  compilation,  because  it  is  more  than  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  compilers  are  ignorant  who  the  authors 
were.  A  very  glaring  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  book 
ascribed  to  Isaiah  :  the  latter  part  of  the  44th  chapter,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  -loth,  so  far  from  having  been  written 
by  Isaiah,  could  only  have  been  written  by  some  prrson 
who  lived  at  least,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Isaiah 
was  dead. 

These  chapters  are  a  compliment  to  Cyrus,  who  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonian  cap 
tivity,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  as  is  stated  in. 
Ezra.  The  last  verse  of  the  44th  chapter,  and  the  begin 
ning  of  the  45th,  are  in  the  following  words:  "  That  saifk 
of  Cyrus,  he  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  ; 
even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shall  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple 
thy  foundations  shall  be  laid:  thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his 
anointed,  to  Cunts,  whose  right  hand  I  have  ho/den  to  subdue 
nations  before  him,  and  1  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open 
before,  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut  ; 
I  will  go  before  thee,  $c. 

What  audacity  of  church  and  priestly  ignorance  it  is  to 
impose  this  book  upon  the  world  as  the  writing  of  Isaiah, 
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when  Isaiah,  according  to  their  own  chronology,  died  soon 
after  the  dcalh  of  Hczekiah,  which  was  (&S  years  before 
Christ;  aiuh  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  was,  according  to  the  same  chrono 
logy,  j3t>  years  before  Christ:  which  is  a  distance  of  time, 
between  the  two,  of  U>2  years.  1  do  not  suppose  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Bible  made  these  books;  but  rather  that 
they  picked  up  some  loose,  anonymous  essays,  and  put  them 
together,  under  the  names  of  such  authors  as  best  suited 
their  purpose.  They  have  encouraged  the  imposition,  which 
is  next  to  inventing  it;  for  it  was  impossible  but  they  must 
have  observed  it. 

When  we  *ee  the  studied  craft  of  the  scripture-makers, 
in  making  every  part  of  this  romantic  book  of  school- boy's 
eloquence  bend  to  the  monstrous  idea  of  a  Son  of  God,  begot 
ten  by  a  ghost  on  the  body  of  a  virgin,  there  is  no  imposition 
\vcafenot  justified  in  suspecting  them  of.  Every  phrase 
and  circumstance  is  marked  with  the  barbarous  hand  of 
superstitious  torture,  and  forced  into  meanings  it  was  impos 
sible  they  could  have.  The  head  of  every  chapter,  and  the 
top  of  every  page,  are  blazoned  with  the  names  of  Christ 
and  the  church,  that  the  unwary  reader  might  suck  in  the 
error  be.fore  he  began  to  read. 

Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  Isaiah,  chap, 
vii.  ver.  14,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mother  Mary,  and  has  been  echoed 
through  Christendom  for  more  than  a  thousand  years;  and 
such  has  been  the  rage  of  this  opinion,  that  scarcely  a  spot 
in  it  but  has  been  stained  with  blood,  and  marked  with  deso 
lation,  in  consequence  of  it.  Though  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  controversy  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  but  to  con 
fine  myself  to  shew  that  the  Bible  is  spurious;  and  thus,  by 
taking  away  the  foundation,  to  overthrow  at  once  the  whole 
structure  of  superstition  raised  thereon;  I  will,  however, 
stop  a  moment  to  expose  the  fallacious  application  of  this 
passage. 

Whether  Isaiah  was  playing  a  trick  with  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  to  whom  this  passage  is  spoken,  is  no  business  of 
mine;  I  mean  only  to  shew  the  misapplication  of  the  pas 
sage,  and  that  it  has  no  more  reference  to  Christ  and  his 
mother  than  it  has  to  me  and  my  mother.  The  story  is 
simply  this : 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of  Israel  (I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  Jews  were  split  into  two  nations,  one  of 
-which  was  called  Judah,  the  capital  of  which  was  Jerusalem, 
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and  the  other  Israel)  made  war  jointly  against  Ahaz,  kin"  of 
Judah,  and  marched  their  armies  towards  Jerusalem.  Ahax 
and  his  people  became  alarnud,  and  the  account  says,  ver.  "2, 
'*  Their  hearts  zverc  moved  as  the  tnes  oj' the  wood  are  moved 
with  the  wind" 

In  this  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  addresses  himself  to 
Ahaz,  and  assures  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (the  cant 
phrase  of  all  the  prophets,)  that  these  two  kinirs  should  not 
succeed  against  him;  and  to  satisfy  Ahaz  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  tells  him  to  ask  a  sign.  This,  the  account  says, 
Ahaz  declined  doing;  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  would  not 
tempt  the  Lord ;  upon  which  Isaiah,  who  is  the  speaker, 
says,  ver.  14,  "  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a 
sign ;  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  hear  a  son  ;  and  the 
Kith  verse  says,  "  And  before  this  child  shall  know  to  refuse 
the  evil,  and  chuse  the  good,  the  land  which  thou  abhorrest  or 
dreadest  (meaning  Syria  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel)  shall  be 
forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  "Here  then  was  the  sign,  and 
the  time  limited  for  the  completion  of  ttie  assurance  or  pro 
mise;  namely,  before  this  child  should  know  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  chuse  the  good. 

Isaiah  having  committed  himself  thus  far,  it  became 
necessary  to  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
a  false  prophet,  and  the  consequence  thereof,  to  take  mea 
sures  to  make  this  sign  appear.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
difficult  thing,  in  any  time  of  the  world,  to  find  a  girl  with 
child,  or  to  make  her  so  ;  and  perhaps  Isaiah  knew  of  one 
before-hand  ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  prophets  of  that 
<lay  were  any  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  priests  of  this: 
be  that  however  as  it  may,  he  says  in  the  next  chapter, 
ver.  '2,  "  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  record, 
Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zechariah  the  son  or'  Jeberechiah, 
and  /  ivent  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  a 
son." 

Here  then  is  the  whole  story,  .foolish  as  it  is,  of  this  child 
and  this  virgin;  and  it  is  upon  the  bare-faced  -perversion  of 
this  story,  that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  the  impudence 
and  sordid  interests  of  priests  in  later  times,  have  founded 
a  theory  which  they  call  the  gospel;  and  have  applied  ihis 
story  to  signify  the  person  they  call  Jesus  Christ;  begotten, 
they  say,  by  a  ghost,  whom  they  call  holy,  on  the  body 
of  a  woman,  engaged  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  married, 
whom  they  call  a  virgin,  700  years  after  this  foolish  story 
was  told  ;  a  theory  which,  speaking  for  myself,  I  hesitate 
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not  to  believe,  aud  to  say,  is  as  fabulous  and  as  false  as  God 
i?  true,* 

But  to  shew  the  imposition  and  falsehood  of  Isaiah,  we 
"have  only  to  attend  to  the  sequel  of  this  story;  which, 
though  it  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  book  ot  Isaiah,  is 
related  in  the  28th  chapter  of  theSd  Chronicles;  and  v.hich 
is,  that  instead  of  these  two  kings  failing  in  their  attempt 
against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  as  Isaiah  had  pretended  to 
foretel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  succeeded  ;  Ahaz  was 
defeated  and  destroyed  ;  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  his  people  were  slaughtered  ;  Jerusalem  was  plundered, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  s-ons  and  daughters 
carried  into  captivity.  Thus  much  fcr  this  lying  prophet 
and  impostor  Isaiah,  and  the  bcok  of  falsehoods  that  bears 
his  name.  I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 

Jen  n;ii;h.  This  prophet,  as  he  he  i?  called,  lived  in  the  lime 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  beieiged  Jerusalem,  in  the  leign  of 
Ze.dekiah,  the  last  king  of  Jodah;  ami  the  suspicion  was 
strong  against  him,  that  he  was  a  tiaitor  in  the'iuU-rest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  I. very  thing  relating  to  Jeremiah  shews 
him  to  have  l.cen  a  n.an  ol  an  t  qni\oc;,l  chir.Hcfei  :  in  his 
metaphor  of  the  putter  and  theclav ,  <  1.,-ij).  xviii.  lie  guards  his 
pi  ogno.-st  nations  in  si  ch  a  crafty  manner,  as  always  to  leave 
himself  a  door  tn  escape  by,  in  rase  the  event  should  be 
cu;.tiarv  to  what  lie  had  predicted. 

In  the  ?'li  a  ui  Mh  veis«-s  of  that  chapter,  he  makes  the 
Ahuiginy  lo  say,  "  At  v\hat  n.stanf  i  thail  speak  concerning 
a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  lo  pluck  up,  and  to 
pujl  ikmn,  and  destroy  if,  if  that  nation,  against  \»  horn  I 
liave  piouonnct  M,  turn  iVom  their  e\:l.  I  will  rept-nl  Die  of 
the  evil  tl'at  I  tnou«ii;r  totio  unir-  trum".  Here  was  a  pro- 
TIFO  against  one  sidi-  <;!'  the  c«s»-  :  now  for  tl.eotht-r  hide. 

Veisej)  and  iO,"  At  what  instant  I  shall  spiak  concerning 
a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kmi.'vloni,  to  i)u;l'l  and  io  plant  it, 
it  it  do  evil  in  rny  s:gli?,  that  it  <;tn  y  not  my  voice:  theu  I  will 
r»  pent  me*t)f  the  good  wht.-ewiih  I  said  I  would  benefit 
them."  Here  is  a  proviso  against  the  other  Me;  and,  ac- 


1  In  the  14lh  v.  ,.ve  of  the  viith  chapter,  it  is  said,  that  the  child 

c*lied  IiLimnuel  ;  but  this  name  was  not  given  to  either 

of  the  children,  otherwise  than  as  a  character,  which  the  word  MJT- 

nirits.  Thai  of  t-  «  propiu  tek»  was  called  Aiahtr-shalal-hash-baz,  and 

that  of  >Iury  wts  called  Jeuus. 
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cording  to  this  plan  of  prophesying,  a  prophet  could  never 
bo  wrong,  however  mistaken  the  Almighty  might  be.  This 
sort  of  absurd  subterfuge  and  this  manner  of  speaking  of 
the  Almigh'y  as  one  would  speak  of  a  man,  is  consistent 
with  nothing  hut  the  stupidity  of  the  bible. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book  it  is  only  necessary 
to  rend  it  in  order  to  decide  positively,  that,  though  some 
passages  recorded  therein  may  have  been  spoken  by  Jeremiah, 
he  is  net  the  author  of  the  book.  The  historical  parts  if 
they  can  be  called  by  that  name  are  in  t!-'.e  most  confused 
condition  :  the  same  events  are  several  times  repeated,  and 
that  in  a  manner  different,  and  sometimes  in  contradiction 
to  each  other:  and  this  disorder  runs  even  to  the  last  chapter 
where  the  history,  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
has  been  employed,  begins  a-wew,  and  ends  abruptly.  The 
book  has  ail  the  appearances  of  being  a  medley  of  uncon 
nected  anecdotes,  respesting  personsand  things  of  that  time, 
collected  together  in  the  same  rude  manner  as  if  the  various 
and  contradictory  accounts  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  bundle 
of  newspapers,  respecting  persons  and  things  of  the  present 
day,  were  put  together  without  date,  order,  or  explanation. 
I  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this  kind. 

It  appeals  from  the  account  of  the  3?th  chapter,  that  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which    is  called  the  army  of  thu 
Chaldeans,  had  besieged  Jerusalem  some  time;   and  on  their 
hearing  that  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  of  F.gypt,  was  marching 
against  them,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  fora  time. 
It  may   here:  be  proper  to  mention,  in   order  to   understand 
this   contused    history,  that   Nebuchadnezzar    had  besieged 
and    taken    Jerusalem    during    the    reign    of  Jehoiakim,  the 
predecessor   of  Zedekiah;  and  tliat  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
who  had  made  Zedekiah  king,  or  rather  vice-r»y  ;  and  that 
this   second   siege,   of  which   the   book  of  Jeremiah    treats, 
was  in    consequence  of  the    revolt  of  Zedekiah  against  Ne 
buchadnezzar.     This    will,  in    some   measure,  aceount    for 
the  suspiscion  that   affixes    itself  to  Jeremiah,    of  being    a 
traitor,   and    in    the    interest   of    Nebuchadnezzar;    whom 
Jeremiah  calls  in  the  43rd  chap.  ver.  10,  the  servant  of  God. 
The  llth  verse  of  this  chapter  (Use  37th)  says,  "  And  it 
came  to    pass,  that,   when    the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
broken  up  from  Jerusalem,  for  fear  of  Pharaoh's  army,  thai 
Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  (as  this  account 
states)  into  the  land  of  Benjamin,  to  separate  himself  thence 
in  the  midst  of  the  people;  and  when  he  was  in  the  gate  of 
Benjamin  a  captain  of  the  ward  was  there,  whose  name  was 
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Irijah;  and  he  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  Thou 
fallest  away  to  the  Chaldeans:  then  Jeremiah  said,  It  is 
false,  I  fall  not  away  to  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  being  thus 
stopped  and  accused,  was,  after  being  examined,  committed 
to  prison,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  traitor,  where  he  remained, 
as  is  stated  in  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter. 

But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  imprison 
ment  of  Jeremiah,  which  has  no  connection  with  this 
account,  but  ascribes  his  imprisonment  to  another  circum 
stance,  and  for  which  we  must  £O  back  to  the  21st  chapter. 
It  is  there  stated,  ver.l,  that  Zedekiah  sent  Pashur,  the  son 
of  Malchiah,  and  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the 
priest,  to  Jeremiah,  to  inquire  of  him  concerning  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  whose  army  was  then  before  Jerusalem  :  and  Jere 
miah  said  to  them,  ver.  S,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I 
set  before  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death  :  he 
that  abideth  in  this  city,  shall  die  by  the  sword  and  by  the 
tomine,  and  by  the  pestilence;  but  he  that  gocth  out  and 
falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besige  you,  he  shall  live,  and 
his  life  shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey." 

This  interview  and  conference  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  the  10th  verse  of  the  21st  chapter  ;  and. such  is  the 
disorder  of  this  book,  that  we  have  to  pass  over  sixteen  chap 
ters,  upon  various  subjects,  in  order  to  come  at  the  continua 
tion' and  event  of  this  conference  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
first  verse  of  the  38th  chapter,  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  3fcth  chapter  opens  with  saying,  "Then  Shapatiah, 
the  sou  of  Mattan,  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Pashur;  and  Jucal, 
the  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  and  Pashur,  the  son  of  Malchiah  ; 
(here  are  more  persons  mentioned  than  in  the  21st  chapter,) 
heard  the  words  that  Jeremiah  spoke  unto  the  people  saying, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Uc  that  rtmaiueth  in  this  city,  shall  die 
lit  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence;  but  hethatgoeth 
forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  live ;  for  he  shall  tune  his  life  for  a 
prey,  and  shall  //re;  (which  are  the  words  of  the  conference;) 
therefore,  (say  they  to  Zedekiah,)  We  beseech  thee,  let 
this  man  be  put  to  death,  for  thus  he  weakeneth  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  rear,  that  remain  in  this  city,  and  the  hands  of  all 
the  people  in  speaking  such  vords  unto  them  ;  for  this  man  seek, 
cth  not  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  the  hurt:  and  at  the  O'th 
verse  it  is  said,  "  Then  they  took  Jeremiah,  aud  put  him 
into  a  dungeon  of  Malchiah. 

These  two  accounts  are  different  and  contradictory.  The 
one  ascribes  his  imprisonment  to  his  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  the  city  ;  the  other  to  his  preaching  and  prophesying  in 
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the  city  ;  the  one  to  his  being  siezed  by  the  guard  at  the 
gate;  the  other  to  his  being  accused  before  Zedekiah,  by 
the  conferees.* 

In  the  next  chapter  (the  3i)th)  we  have  another  instance 
of  the  disordered  state  of  this  book;  for  notwithstanding 
the  siege  of  the  city,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  the  sub" 
ject  -of  several  of  the  preceding  chapters,  particularly  the 
37th  and  3<Sth,  the  3{)th  chapter  begins  as  if  not  a  word 
had  been  said  upon  the  subject;  and  as  if  the  reader  was 
to  be  informed  of  every  particular  respecting  it;  for  it 


*  I  observed  two  chapters,  IGth  arid  17th,  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  that  contradict  each  other  with  respect  to  Dayid,  and  the 
manner  he  became  acquainted  with  Saul ;  as  the  37th  and  38th 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  contradict  each  other  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment. 

In  the  IGth  chapter  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  spirit  of 
God  troubled  Saul,  and  that  his  servants  advised  him  (as  a  remedy) 
"  to  seek  out  a  man  who  was  a  cunning  player  upon  the  linrp." 
And  Saul  said,  ver,  17,  "  Provide  now  a  man  that  can  play  well, 
and  bring  him  unto  me."  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and 
said,  Behold  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jes^e  the  Bethlemite,  that  is 
cunning  in  playing-,  and  a  mighty  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and 
prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lord  is  with 
him  ;  wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said,  "Send 
me  David,  thy  son."  And  [verse  '21]  David  came  to  Saul,  and 
stood  before  him,  and  he  loved  him  greatly,  and  he  became  his 
armour-bearer,  and  when  the  evil  spirit  of  God  was  upon  Saul, 
[verse  23]  David  took  his  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand,  and 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well. 

But  the  next  chapter  [17]  gives  an  account,  all  different  to  this, 
of  the  manner  that  Saul  and  David  became  acquainted.  Here  it 
is  ascribed  to  David's  encounter  with  Goliah,  when  David  was  sent 
by  his  fathsr  to  carry  provision  to  his  brethren  in  the  camp.  In 
the  55th  verse  of  this  chapter  it  is  said,  "  And  when  Saul  saw 
David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine  [Goliah"]  he  said  to  Abncr,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  And  Abner 
said,  As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell.  And  the  king 
said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.  And  as  David  re 
turned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and 
brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his 
hand  ;  and  Saul  said  unto  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  young 
man  ?  And  David  answered,  "  I  am  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse, 
the  Bethlehemite."  These  two  accounts  belie  each  other,  because 
each  of  them  supposes  Saul  and  David  sot  to  have  known  each 
other  before.  This  book,  the  Bible,  is  too  ridiculous  even  for 
criticism. 
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begins  with  saying,  ver.  1,  "  In  the  ninth  year  n 
king  nfJndah,  in  the  tenth  mo///A,  tamt+NcbutchadnC2zart  king 
of  Ihtbylon,  and  all  his  army,  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged 
it,  Ac.  AT. 

But  tiie  instance  in  the  last  chapter  (the  52d)  is  still  more 
glaring;  for  though  the  story  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  this  chapter  still  supposes  the  reader  not  to  know  any 
tiling  oi'  it;  for  it  begins  by  saying,  ver.  1,  *'  Zedekiah  was 
one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem;  and  his  mother's  name  was  Hamutal. 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of  Libnah*  (ver.  4,)  and  it  came  to  pass, 
in  t/te  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  l/te  tenth  month,  that  Kebuchad- 
iie:zar,  King  of  Babylon,  came,  he  and  all  his  army,  against  Jeru 
salem,  and  pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  against  it,  $c.  $c. 

It  is  not  possible  that  anyone  man,  and  more  particularly 
Jeremiah,  could  have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.  The 
errors  arc  such  us  could  not  have  been  committed  by  any 
person  silting  down  to  compose  a  work.  Were  I,  or  any 
other  man,  to  write  in  such  a  disordered  manner,  nobody 
would  read  what  was  written;  and  every  body  would  sup 
pose  that  the  writer  was  in  a  state  of'  insanity.  The  only 
way  therefore  to  account  for  the  disorder  is,  that  the  book  is 
a  medley  of  detached  unauthenticated  anecdotes,  put  toge 
ther  by  some  stupid  book-maker,  under  the  name  of  Jere 
miah  ;  because  many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstaiKTS  of  the  t.mes  he:  lived  in. 

duplicity,  an  of  I  he  false  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
I  shall  mention  two  instance?,  and  then  proceed  to  review 
the  remainder  of  the  Bible. 

It  appears  from  the  33th  chapter,  that  when  Jeremiah 
\vas  in  prison  Zcdekiah  sent  for  him  ;  and  at  this  interview, 
which  was  private,  Jeremiah  pressed  it  strongly  on  Zede 
kiah  to  surrender  himself  to  the  enemy.  "  T/*,  says  he,  ver. 
17,thou  Kill  aswied/y  go  foil  h  unto  the  king  of  Baby/on'* 
princ*s,then  thy  soul  shall  (tic,  Ac.*'  Zcdekiah  was  apprehen 
sive  ihat  what  passed  at  this  conference  should  be  known; 
and  he  said  to  Jeremiah,  ver.  25,  "  If  the  princes  (meaning 
those  of  Judah)  h<ur  that  I  have  talked  with  thee,  and  they 
come  unto  thee  and  say  unto  tltee,  Declare  unto  us  now 
what  tliou  hast  said  unto  the  kiug;  iiide  it  not  from  ug,  and 
\ve  will  not  put  thee  to  death  ;  and  also  what  the  king  said 
UUto  tlite:  then  tl.ou  shall  say  unto  them,  I  presented  my 
supplication  before  the  king  ;  that  lie  would  not  cause  me 
lo  return  to  Jonathan's  house,  to  die  there.  Then  came  all 
the  princes  unto  Jeremiah,  and  asked  him  ;  and  he  told  I  ken* 
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according  to  all  the  &ords  the  kin«  had  commanded."  Thus, 
this  man  of  God,  as  he  is  called,  could  tell  a  lie,  or  very 
strongly  prevaricate,  when  he  supposed  it  would  answer  his 
purpose:  for  certainly  he  did  not  go  to  Zedekiah  to  make, 
his  supplication,  neither  did  he  make  it ;  he  went  because  lie 
was  sent  iW,  and  he  employed  that  opportunity  to  advise 
Zedekiah  to  surrender  himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

In  the  34th  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (o  Zedekiah, 
in  these  words,  ver.  2,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will 
give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
will  bum  it  with  fire;  and  thoushaltnot  escape  out  of  his 
hand,  but  thnt  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into 
Ins  hand;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth* 
and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  hear  the  wordof  the  Lord': 
O  Zedekiah,  king  of.Jnda/i,  thus  with  the  Lord,  'lion  shalt  not 
die  by  the  sword,  but  thon  shall  die  in  peace  ;  and  with  the.  burn 
ings  of  thu  fathers,  the  former  kings  that  wre  bef.re  ihcc,  so 
shall  they  burn  odours  for  thee,  and  they  will  lament  Ihce,  sat^ 
ing,  Ah>  Lord  ;  for  1  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  (lit? 
Lord" 

Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  dying  in  peace,  and  with  the  burning  of  odours,  as  at 
the  funeral  of  his  fathers,  (as  Jeremiah  had  declared  the 
Lord  himself  had  pronounced,)  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  5Sd  chapter,  was  the  case:  it  is  there  said,  v<  \\  10, 
!  That  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  ti>,e  sons  of  Zedekiali 
before  his  eyes:  then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Ztdckiah,  and 
bound  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  "to  Babylon,  and  put 
him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death."  What  then  Can  we 
say  of  these  prophets,  but  that  they  are  impostors  and  liars  ? 

As  for  Jeremiah,  he  experienced  none  of  those  evils.  He 
was  taken  into  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  gave  him 
in  charge  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  chap,  xxxix.  vtr.  1*2, 
"  Take  him,  (said  he)  and  look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  nJ 
barm;  but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee." 
Jeremiah  joined  himself  afterwards  t«  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
went  about  prophesying  for  him  against  the  Egyptians,'who 
had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  while  it  was  besieged, 
Thus  much  for  another  of  the  lying  prophets,  and  the  b^ook 
that  bears  his  name. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  treating  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are 
spoken  of  in  the  books  of  King?  and  of  Chronicles,  whit'1* 
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the  others  arc  not.     The  remainder  of   the  hooks   ascribed 
to  the  men  called  prophets,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  much 
about  ;  but  take  them    collectively    into  the  observations 
shall  oifer  on  the  character  of  the  men  styled  prophets. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  1  have  said  that 
the  word  prophet  was  the  Bible-word  for  poet,  and  that  the 
ili"hls  and  metaphors  of  the  Jewish  poets  have  been 
foolishly  erected  into  what  are  now  called  prophecies.  1 
»m  sufficiently  justified  in  this  opinion,  not  only  because 
the  books  called  the  prophecies  are  written  in  poetical 
larioiia«e,  but  because  there  is  no  word  in  the  Bible,  except 
it  be  the  word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we  mean  by  a 
port.  I  have  also  said,  that  the  woid  signified  a  performer 
upon  musical  instruments,  of  which  I  have  given  some 
instances;  such  as  that  of  a  company  of  prophets  prophe 
sying  with  psalteries,  with  tablets,  with  pipes,  with  harps, 
flic,  awl  that  Saul  prophesied  with  them,l  Sam.  chap.  x. 
v<  r.  5.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  and  from  other  parts 
in  the  book  of  Samuel,  that,  the  word  prophet  was  confined 
to  signify  poetry  and  music  ;  for  the  person  who  was  sup 
posed  to  have  a  visional y  insight,  into  concealed  things,  was 
not  a  prophet  but  a  seer*  1  Sam.  chap.  ix.  ver.  <)  ;  and  it 
v.TiS  not  till  after  the  word  seer  went  out  of  use,  (which 
most  probably  was  when  Saul  banished  those  he  called 
wizards,)  thafthe  profession  of  the  seer,  or  the  art  of  seeing, 
became  incorporated  into  the  word  prophet. 

According  to  \\wmvtleni  meaning  of  the  word  prophet 
and  prophesying,  it.  sipiilks  ibMellmg  events  to  a  great 
distance  of  time;  and  it  became  necessary  to  the  inventors 
of  the  gospel  to  give  it  this  lassitude  of  meaning,  in  order 
to  apply  or  to  stretch  what  they  call  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testanunt,  to  the  limes  of  the  New.  But.  according  to 
ilu  Old  TcUanuiit,  the  prophesying  of  the  seer,  and  after 
wards  of  the  prophet,  so  f::r  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  seer 
was  incorporated  into  that  of  prophet,  had  reference  only 
to  tilings  ut  the  lime  then  passing,  or  very  closely  connected 
with  it;  such  as  the  o\ent  of  a  battle  they  were  going  to 
engage  in,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  any  enterprise  they  were 
going  to  undertake',  or  of  any  circumstance  then  pending, 


*  I  know  not  uiiat  is  the  Hebrew  \vo:d  tUt  corresponds  to  the 
wonl  seer  in  Kn-lish  ;  but  I  observe  it  is  translated  into  French  by 
La  Vaiiant,  from  the  v«-rb  voir,  to  w  :  and  winch  irenns  the  per 
son  \vlio  <r>,  i  r  ti'e  .-fcr. 
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or  of  any  difficulty  they  were  then  in;  all  of  which  had 
immediate  reference  to  themselves,  (as  in  the  case  already 
mentioned  of  Aliaz  and  Isaiah  with  respect  to  the  expres 
sion,  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son]  and  not 
to  any  distant  future  time.  It  was  that  kind  of  prophesying 
that  corresponds  to  what  we  call  fortune-telling;  such  as 
casting  nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
marriages,  conjuring  for  lost  goods,  &c.  and  it  is  the  fraud 
of  the  Christian  church,  not,  that  of  the  Jews,  a, id  the  ig 
norance  and  the  superstition  of  modern,  not  that  of  ancient 

times,    that  elevated    those    poetical — musical — conjuring 

dreaming — strolling  gentry,  into  the  rank  they  have  since 
had. 

But,  besides  this  general  character  of  all  the  prophet.-, 
they  had  also  a  particular  character.  They  were  in  parties, 
and  they  prophesied  for  or  against,  according  to  the  party 
they  were  with;  as  the  poetical  and  political  writers  of  the 
present  day  write  in  defence  of  the  party  they  associate  with, 
against  the  other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  nations,  that  of 
Judah  and  that  of  Israel,  each  party  had  its  prophets,  who 
abused  and  accused  each  other  of  being  false  prophets, 
lying  prophets,  impostors,  &c. 

The  prophets  of  the  party  of  Judah  prophesied  agairst 
the  prophets  of  the  party  of  Israel;  and  those  of  the  party 
of  Israel  against  those  of  Judah.  This  party  prophesying 
shewed  itself  immediately  on  the  separation  under  the  first 
two  rival  kings  Relioboam  and  Jeroboam.  The  prophet 
that  cursed,  or  prophesied,  against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam 
had  built  in  Bethel,  was  of  the  party  of  Judah,  where  Reho- 
boam  was  king;  and  he  was  way-laid,  on  his  return  home 
by  a,  prophet  of  the  party  of  Israel,  who  said  unto  him' 
(I  Kings,  chap,  x.)  "  Art  thou  the  man  of  God  that  canic 
from  Jn  dull  (t  and  he  said  I  am"  Then  the  prophet  of  the 
party  of  Israel  said  to  him,  "  /  am  a  prophet  also  as  t/tou 
art,  (signifying  of  Judah)  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the 
word  (>f  the  Lord,  saying,  Bring  him  hack  tcith  thee  unto  thine 
house,  that  he  ma:/  eat  bread  and  drink  watery  but,  says  the 
18th  verse,  he  lied  unto  him"  This  event,  however,  accord 
ing  to  the  story,  is,  that  the  prophet  of  Judah  never  got  back 
to  Judah,  for  he  was  found  dead  on  the  road,  by  the  con 
trivance  of  the  prophet  of  Israel;  who,  no  doubt,  was  cal 
led  a  true  pjophet  by  his  own  party,  and  the  prophet  of 
Judah  a  lyin^  prophet. 

In  the  tbird  chapler  of  the  second  of    Kings,  a  story   is 
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related  ot  prophesying  or  conjuring,  that  shews,  in  several 
particulars,  the  character  of  a   prophet.     Jehoshaphat  king 
of  Judah.and  Jorani,  kins:  of  Israel,  hud  for  a  while  ceased 
their  parly  animosity,   and  entered    into   an   alliance;    and 
those  two,  together  with  the  king  of  Kdom,  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  king  of  Moah.     After  uniting,  and   march 
ing  their  armies  the  story  says,  they  were  in  great  distress 
for  water;  upon  which  Jehoshaphat  said,  "   Is  there  not  here. 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  ne  mat/  inquire  of  (he  Lord  hi/  him  « 
and  one  of  the  servants  of  ike  kit*  of  Israel  said,  here  is  fi/iito. 
(|''.On  was  «»t   the   pa-ty    of  Judah.)      And  Jehoxhaphat,  the 
A-///-r  ufjiidoh,  *«/</,  The  ttnrdofthe  Loid  is  with  him."     The 
Mory  then  say-,  tiiat  tnes^  three  kings  went  down  to  Klisha  ; 
anfi"\vhen  Klisha   (who,   as  I   have  said,  was  a  Juilahmite 
pn>p>  i'O  saw  the  U:nir  of  Israel,  he  said  un:<>  him.    '      Whit 
hare  I  to  do  icilh  thcc,get  thce  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father,  and  the 
prophets  cfth't  motutr.   bay  but.  said  the  king  of  Israel,  the  Lord 
hath  railed  these  three  AJH£*  together,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hand 
rfthe  /»///»  <\f  Moah;'  im.ai.ms;  because  oi   tut-  distress  they 
were  in  tor  watei);   upon  *hich  El'shasaid,  "f   A*  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hccth,  before  w/»  m  I  island,  surely.werc  n  not  that  1  regard 
the  presence  of  Jeho^hnplmt.king  of  Jndah,  I  wouldnotlooktowardf 
thce    i,or  seet/t<i'"      lic-Te  is  all  the  venom  and  vulgarity  ot  a 
party  proplu  t.     Wr  have  now    to  see  the  performance,   or 
mannrr  of  prophesying.  . 

Ver.  1A.  "  r>rinv  me,  said  Elisha,  a  minstrel:  find  it  camt 
to  pass  uhn,  the  nmntrel  plui/cd,  that  the  hand  vf  the  Lord 
came  upon  him."  11»  re  is  the  farce  of  the  conjuror.  Now 
for  the  prophecy;  -  Jnd  Elisha  said,  (*™WW  »lostf  P")bjl 
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blv  to  the  tt;ne  se  was  playing,)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Mukt 
t/ns  i-alieiifn'l  ifdiU-hes;"  which  was  just  telling  them  what 
evtrv  couutrynian  could  have  told  them,  without  either 
livldlc  or  farce,  that  the  way  to  get  water  was  to  dig  for  it 

But  a^  every  conjuror  is  not  famous  alike  for  the  same 
lbir«r,  so  wither  were  those  prop!ir-ts  ;  for  though  all  of 
them  at  least  those  1  have  spoken  ot,  were  famous  ior  lying, 
some  of  tluin  excelled  in  cursing.  Klisha,  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  was  a  chi.  f  in  tins  branch  ot  prophesying: 
it  was  he  that  cursed  the  forty-two  children  in  the  name  ot 
the  Lord,  whom  the  two  she-hears  came  and  devoured. 
We  are  to  suppose  that  those  children  were  of  the  party  ot 
brael-  but  as  those  \N  ho  will  curse  will  he,  there  is  just 
as  much  credit  to  he  given  to  this  story  of  Khsha's  two 
she  bears,  as  there  is  to  that  of  the  dragon  ot  \\antley,  c 
whom  it  is  said: 
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Poor  children  three  devoured  he, 
That  could  not  with  him  grapple  ; 
And  at  one  sup  he  eat  them  up, 
As  a  man  would  eat  an  apple. 


There  was  another  description  of  men  called  prophets, 
that  amused  themselves  with  dreams  and  visions;  but  whe 
ther  by  night  or  by  day,  we  know  not.  These,  if  they 
were  not  quite  harmless,  were  but  little  mischievous.  Of 
this  class  are 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  and  the  first  question  upon  those 
books,  as  upon  all  the  others,  is,  Are  they  genuine  ?  that  is, 
were  they  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel? 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof;  but  so  far  as  my  own  opinion 
goes,  1  am  more  inclined  to  bel, eve  they  were,  than  that  they 
were  not.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follow:  I'irst, 
Because  those  books  do  not  contain  internal  evidence  to 
prove  they  were  not  written  by  Ezekiel  and  J>.niel,  as  the 
books  ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  &c.  &c.  prove 
they  were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  £c. 

Secondly,  Because  they  were  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  began;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
lieve,  that  not  any  book  in  the  Bible  was  written  before  that 
period:  at  least,  it  is  proveable,  from  the  books  themselves, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  that  they  were  not  written  till 
nfter  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  Because  the  manner  in  which  the  books  ascribed 
to  Ezekiei  and  Daniel  are  written  agrees  with  the  condition 
these  men  were  in  at  the  time  of  writing  them. 

Had  the  numerous  commentators  and  priests,  who  have 
foolishly  employed  or  wasted  their  time  in  pretending 
expound  and  unriddle  those  books,  been  carried  into  captivity, 
as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  it  would  have  greatly  improved 
their  intellects,  in  comprehending  the  reason  for  this  mode 
of  writing,  and  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  racking 
invention,  as  they  have  done  to  no  purpose;  for  they  would 
have  found  that  themselves  would  be  obliged  to  write  what 
ever  they  had  to  write,  respecting  their  own  affairs,  or  those 
of  their  friends,  or  of  their  country,  in  a  concealed  manner, 
as  those  men  have  done. 

These  two   books  differ  from  all   the  rest ;  for  it    is 
these  that  are  filled    with   accounts  of  dreams  and  visions; 
and  this  difference  arose  from  the  situation  th*  writers  were 
in,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or   prisoners  of  state,  in  a  foreign 
cbiltttiy,  which  obliged  them  to  convey  even  the   most  tn- 
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fling  information  to  each  other,  and  all  their  political  pro 
jects  or  opinions,  iu  obscure  and  metaphorical  terms.  They 
pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and  seen  visions,  because 
it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  speak  facts  or  plain  language. 
We  ought,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  wrote  understood  what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  any  body  else  should.  But  these  busy  commenta 
tors  and  priests  have  been  puzzling  their  wits  to  find  out 
what  it  was  not  intendvd  they  should  know,  and  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Kzckiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  prisoners  to  Babylon, 
under  the.  first  captivity,  in  the  lime  of  Jehoiakim,  nine 
years  before  the  second  captivity  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah. 
The  Jews  were  then  still  numerous,  and  had  considerable 
force  at  Jerusalem;  and  as  it.  is  natural  tosuppose  that  men, 
in  the  situation  of  Kzekicl  and  Daniel,  would  be  meditating 
the  recovery  of  iheir  country,  and  their  own  deliverance, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  accounts  of  dreams  and 
visions,  with  which  these  books  are  filled,  are  no  other  than 
a  disguised  mode  of  correspondence,  to  facilitate  those  ob- 
jc  rts  :  it  serve  u  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alphabet.  If 
they  are  not  this,  they  are  tales,  reveries,  and  nonsense;  or 
nt  least,  a  fanciful  way  of  wearing  oil'  the  wearisomeness  of 
captivity;  but  the  presumption  is,  they  are  the  former. 

Ivgiii-s  his  books  by  speaking  o('  a  vision  of  client- 
/;/;;/ s,  ami  oi  a  vision  of  a  KJicel  fdtliin  a  tehee/,  which  he  says 
y  the  river  Chebar,  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  Is 
it  not  rcafonablc  to  suppose,  that  by  the  cherubims  he  meant 
the  U.mtile  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  figures  of  cheru- 
uimsr  and  /  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  (which,  as  a  figure, 
iias  always  been  understood  to  signify  political  contrivance) 
the  project  or  means  of  recovering  Jerusalem?  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  book,  he  supposes  himself  transported  to  Jeru 
salem,  and  into  the  temple;  and  he  refers  back  to  the  vision 
on  the  river  Chebar,  and  says,  chap,  xliii.  vcr.  3,  that  this 
last  vi>ion  war,  like  the  vision  on  the  river  Chebar;  which 
indicate,  that  those  pretended  dreams  and  visions  had  for 
their  objvct  the  rccoxcry  of  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and  applications,  wild 
as  the  dreams  and  visions  they  undertake  to  explain,  which 
commentators  and  priests  have  made  of  those  books,  that  of 
converting  them  into  things  which  they  call  prophecies, 
and  making  them  bond  to  times  and  circumstances,  as  far 
remote  even  as  the  present  day,  it  shews  the  fraud  or  the 
extreme  folly  to  which  credulity  or  priestcraft  can  go. 
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Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd,   than  to  suppose 
that  men  situated  as  Ezekicl  and  Daniel  were,  whose  coun 
try  was  over-run,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  all 
their  friends  and  relations  in  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at 
home,  or  massacred,  or  in  continual  danger  of  it;  scarcely 
any  thing,  I  say,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that 
such  men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but   that  of  employing 
their  time  and  their  thoughts  about  what  was  to  happen  to 
other  nations  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  after  they 
were  dead  ;  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  natural,  tliari 
that  they  should  meditate   the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and 
their  own  deliverance;  and  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of 
all  the  obscure  and  apparently  frantic  writing  contained   i'n 
those  books. 

In  this  sense,  the  mode  of  writing  used  in  those  two 
books  being  forced  by  necessity,  arid  not  adopted  by  choice, 
is  not  irrational;  but  if  wo  are  to  use  the  books  as  pro 
phecies,  they  are  false.  In  the  29th  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  ver.  11,  No  foot  of  man  should 
pass  t/traugh  if,  nor  foot  of  beast  should  pass  through  it;  neither 
shall  it  be  inhabited  for  forty  years"  This  is  what  never 
came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is  false,  as  all  the  books  I 
have  already  reviewed  arc.  I  here  close  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  I  have  spoken  of 
Jonah,  and  of  the  story  of  him  and  the  whale.  A  iit  story 
ior  ridicule,  if  it  was  written  to  be  believed  ;  or  of  laughter, 
if  it  was  intended  to  try  what  credulity  could  swallow; 
for  if  it  could  swallow  Jonah  and  the  whale,  it  could  swal 
low  any  thing. 

But,  as  is  already  shewn  in  the  observations  on  the  book 
of  Job,  and  of  Proverbs,  it  is  not  always  certain  which  of 
the  books  in  the  Bible  are  originally  Hebrew,  or  only  tran 
slations  from  books  of  the  Gentiles  into  Hebrew;  and  as 
the  book  of  Jonah,  so  far  from  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,  says  nothing  upon  that  subject,  but  treats  altogether 
of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  book  of  the 
Gentiles  than  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  it  has  been  written  as  a 
iable,  to  expose  the  nonsense  and  satirize  the  vicious  and 
malignant  character  of  a  Bible  prophet,  or  a  predicting 
priest. 

Jonah  is  represented,  first,  as  a  disobedient  prophet,  run- 
ning  away  from  his  mission,  and  taking  shelter  aboard  a 
vessel  of  the  Gentiles,  bound  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish ;  as  if 
he  ignorantly  supposed,  by  such  a  paltry  contrivance  he 
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could  hide  himself  where  God  could  not  find  liim.  The 
vessel  is  overtaken  by  a  storm  at  sea;  and  the  mariners,  all 
of  whom  are  Gentiles,  believing  it  to  be  a  judgment,  on  ac 
count  of  some  one  on  board  who  had  committed  a  crime, 
agreed  to  cast  lotP,  to  discover  the  offender;  and  the  lot  fell 
i/pon  Jonah.  But,  before  this,  they  had  cast  all  their  wares 
and  merchandize  overboard,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  while 
Jonah,  like  a  stupid  IVllow,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  hold. 

After  the   l«-t  had   designated  Jonah    to  be   the  offender, 
they  questioned    him  to  kwnv  who,  and  what  he  was?  and 
he  told  them  he  was  an  Hebrew  ;  and  the  story  implies,  that 
be  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty.     But  these  Gentiles,  in 
stead  of  sacrificing  him  at  once,  without  pity  or  mercy,  as  a 
company  of  Bible  prophets  or  priests  would  have  done  by 
a  Gentile  in  the  same  case,  and  as  it  is  related  Samuel  had 
done    by   Agag,   an(l   Moses  by  the   women   and  children; 
they  endeavoured  to  save  him,    though  at  the  risk  of  their 
own    lives:  for   the   account    says,    "Nevertheless  (that    is, 
thoush  Jonah  was  a  Jew,   and  a  foreigner,  and  the  cause  of 
all  their  misfortunes,   and  the  loss  of  their  cargo,)    the  men 
roued  hard  to  bring  the  bout  to  land,  but  they  could  not,  for  the 
sea  tiruniiht,  and  icas  tempestuous  against  them.''     Still,   how 
ever,  tlu-y   were  unwilling  to  put  the  fate  of  the   lot  into 
execution;  and  they  cried  (says  the  account)  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  "  W  t  bedeck  thee,    O  Lord,   let  us  not  perish  for  this 
mans  life,   and  hiy  not  upon  us  innocent   blood  ;  for  thou,    O 
Lord,  ha*t  dune  as  it  pleased  thee"     Meaning  thereby,  that 
they  did  not  presume  to  judge  Jonah  guilty,  since  that  he 
might  be   innocent  ;  but  that  they  considered  the   lot  that 
bad  fallen  upon  him  as  a  decree  of  God,  or  as  it  pleased  God. 
The  address   of  this  prayer  shews  that   the  Gentiles  wor 
shipped  one  Supreme  Being,  and  that   they  were   not  idola 
ters,   as   the  Jews  represented   them  to   be.     But  the  storm 
still'  continuing,  and  the  danger  increasing,  they  put  the  fate 
of  the    lot   into  execution,  and   cast   Jonah   into   the   sea; 
where,   according  to   the  story,   a  great  fish  swallowed  him 
up  whole  and  alive. 

\Ve  have  now  to  consider  Jonah  securely  housed  from  the 
storm  in  the  fish's  belly.  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed  ; 
but  the  prayer  is  a  made-up  prayer,  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  Psalms,  without  any  connection  or  consistency, 
and  adapted  to  the  distress,  but  not  at  all  to  the  condition 
that  Jonah  was  in.  It  is  such  a  prayer  as  a  Gentile,  who 
might  kno\t  something  of  the  Psalms,  could  copy  out  for 
him.  This  circumstance  alone,  were  there  no  other,  is  sufti- 
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cient  to  indicate  that  the  whole  is  a  made-up  story.  The 
prayer,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  answered  the  purpose, 
and'  the  story  goes  on,  (taking  up  at  the  same  time  the  cant 
language  of  a  Bible-prophet,)  s-iying,  "  The  Lord  spake  unto 
the-fi*h,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  dry  land." 

Jonah  then  received  a  second  mission  to  Nineveh,  with 
which  he  sets  out;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  him  as  a 
preacher.  The  distress  he  is  represented  to  have  suffered,^ 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  disobedience  as  the  cause  of 
it,  and  the  miraculous  escape  he  is  supposed  to  have  had, 
were  sufficient,  one  would  conceive,  to  have  impressed  him 
with  sympathy  and  benevolence  in  the  execution  of  his  mis 
sion;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  enters  the  city  with  denun 
ciation  and  malediction  in  his  mouth,  crying,  "  Yet  forty 
<&i//s,  and  Nineveh  shall  he  overthrown." 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  supposed  missionary  in  tlig 
last  act  of  his  mission;  and  here  it  is  that  the  malevolent 
spirit  of  a  Bible-prophet,  or  of  a  predicting  priest,  appears 
in  all  that  blackness  of  character,  that  men  ascribe  to  the 
being  they  call  the  devil. 

Having  published  his  predictions,  he  withdrew, 
story,  to  the  east  side  of  the  city. — But  for  what?  not  to 
contemplate  iu  retirement  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  to  him 
self,  or  to  others,  but  to  wait,  with  malignant  impatience, 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  It  camo  to  pass,  however,  a* 
the  story  relates,  that  the  Ninevites  reformed,  and  that  God, 
according  to  the  Bible  phrase,  repented  him  of  the  evil  he 
had  said°hc  would  do  unto  them,  and  did  it  not.  This,  saitli 
the  first  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  diseased  Jonah  evceedingly, 
and  he  was  very  angry.  His  obdurate  heart  would  rather 
that  all  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed,  and  every  soul,  young 
and  old,  perish  in  its  ruins,  than  that  his  prediction  should 
not  be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  character  of  a  prophet  still 
more,  a  gourd  is  made  to  grow  up  in  the  night,  that 
promiseth  him  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
in  the  place  to  which  he  is  retired ;  and  the  next  morning  it 

dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes  excessive,  and  he 
is  ready  to  destroy  himself.  "  It  is  better,  said  he,  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live  "  This  brings  on  a  supposed  expostulation 
between  the  Almighty  and  the  prophet;  in  which  the 
former  says.  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd? 
And  Jonah  said,  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.  Then 
said  the  Lord,  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  which  thou 
hast  not  laboured, neither  madest'it  to  grow,  which  came  up  m  a 
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Hight,  and  perished  in  a  night  ;  and  should  not  I  spare  Ninecah, 
ihut  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than  threescore  thousand  per 
sons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left? 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the  satire,  and  the  moral 
of  the  fable.  As  a  satire  it  strikes  against  the  character  of 
all  the  Bible-prophets,  and  against  all  the  the  indiscriminate 
judgments  upon  men,  women,  and  children,  with  which 
this  lying  book,  the  Bible,  is  crowded  ;  such  as  Noah's  flood, 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanitos,  even  to  sucking  infants,  and 
women  with  child,  because  the  same  reflection,  that  there 
nrc  more  than  three  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern 
between  their  right  hand,  and  their  left,  meaning  young 
children,  applies  to  all  their  cases.  It  satirizes  also  the  sup 
posed  partiality  of  the  Creator  for  one  nation  more  than  for 
another. 

As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the  malevolent  spirit  of 
prediction;  for  as  certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  becomes 
inclined  to  wish  it.  The  pride  of  having  his  judgment 
right,  hardens  his  heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfac 
tion,  or  sees  with  disappointment,  the  accomplishment  or 
the  failure  of  his  predictions.  This  book  ends  with  the 
same  kind  of  strong  and  well-directed  point  against  pro 
phets,  prophecies,  and  indiscriminate  judgments,  as  the 
chapter  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  for  the  Bible,  about 
Abraham  and  the  stranger,  ends  against  the  intolerant  spirit 
of1  religious  persecution.  Thus  much  for  the  book  of 
Jonah. 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  are  called  prophe 
cies,  I  have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
and  already  in  this;  where  I  have  said  that  the  word  pro- 
phet  is  the  Bible  word  for  poet;  and  that  the  flights  and 
metaphors  of  those  poets,  many  of  which  are  become  ob 
scure  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  circumstances, 
have  been  ridiculously  erected  into  things,  called  prophecies, 
and  applied  to  purposes  the  writers  never  thought  of. 
When  a  priest  quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he  unriddles 
it  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and  imposes  that  explanation 
upon  his  congregation  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  The 
uhore  of  Babylon  has  been  the  common  whore  of  all  the 
priests,  and  each  has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the 
btrucnpet:  so  well  do  they  agree  in  their  explanations. 

Tiiere  now  remain  oiily  a  few  books,  which  they  call  the 
books  of  the  lesser  prophets;  and  as  i  have  already  shewn 
that  the.  greater  are  impostors,  it  would  be  cowardice  to 
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disturb  the"  repose  of  the  little  ones.  Let  them  sleep  then, 
in  the  arms  of  their  nurses,  the  priests,  and  both  be  for- 
gotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,  as  a  man  would  go 
through  a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees. 
Here  they  lie;  and  the  priests,  if  they  can,  may  replant: 
them.  They  may,  perhaps,  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but 
they  will  never  make  them  grow. — I  pass  on  to  the  books  of 
the'New  Testament. 


THE  NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is   founded  upon    the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  ;  if  so,  it  must  follow  the  fate 
foundation. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a   woman  should  be 
with   child  before  she   was  married,   and  that  the 
mMit  bring  forth  should  be  executed,  even    unjustly  ;  I 
no  reason  for  not  believing  that  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  ai 
such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  Jesus,  existed;  their    mere  ex 
istence  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  about  which  there 
ground,  either  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve,  and 
under  the  common    head  of,  It  may  be  so  ;  and  what 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  there  were  such  perse 
or  at  least  such  as   resembled  them   in  part  of  the 
stances,  because  almost   ail  romantic  stories  have   been  sug 
gested  by  some  actual  circumstance;  as  the  adventures   ot 
Robinson  Crusoe,  not  a  word  of  which   is   true,  were  sug 
gested  by  the  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
'  It  is  not  then  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  ot   the  pe; 
sons   that   I  trouble  myself  about;  it   is  the  fable  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  wild  and 
senary  doctrine  raised   thereon,  against   winch   I    contend. 
The  story,  taking  it  as  it  is  told,  is  blasphemously  obscene. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  young  woman  engaged  to  be    mar 
ried,  and  while  under  this  engagement,  she  is,  to  speak  plain 
language,  debauched  by    a   ghost,  under  the    impious  pre 
tence,  (Luke,  chap.  i.  ver.  35,)   th'at  »  the  Boh/  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  the,  and  the  power  of  the   Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee.     Notwithstanding  which,  Joseph    afterwards   marries 
her,  cohabits  with  her  as  his  wife,  and  in  his  turn   nva 
This  is  putting  'the  story  into  intelligible 
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and  when  told  in  this  manner,  there  is  not  a  priest  but 
be  ashamed  to  own  it.* 

Obscenity  in  matteis  of  faith,  however  wrapped  up,  is 
always  a  token  of  table  and  imposture  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
our  serious  belief  in  God,  ihat  we  do  not  connect  il  with 
stories  that,  run,  as  this  does,  into  ludicrous  interpretations. 
Th:s  story  i*,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  same  kind  of  story 
as  that  of  "Jupiter  and  Leila,  or  Jupiter  and  Eim  pa,  or  any 
of  the  amorous  adventures  of  Jupiter;  and  shews  as  is  al 
ready  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  A«t  of  Reason,  that 
the  Christian,  faith  is  built  upon  the  heathen  mythol.;yy. 

As  the.  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  so  far  ag 
concerns  Jesus  (Jurist,  are  confined  to  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  less  than  two  years,  and  all  within  the  same  country, 
and  IK  aily  to  the  same  spot,  the  discordance  of  time,  place, 
anil  circumstance,  which  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  proves  them  to  be  impositions, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  found  here  in  the  same  abun 
dance.  The  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Old,  is 
like  a  farce  of  one  act,  in  which  there-is  not  room  for  very 
numerous  violations  cf  the  unities.  There  are,  however, 
some  glaring  contradictions,  which,  exclusive  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  pretended  prophecies,  are  sutticient  to  shew  the  story 
of  Je>us  Christ. 

1  iay  it  down  as  a  position  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
first,  that  the  a»rtcineHtui  all  the  parts  of  a  story  does  not 
jM'ove  that  story  to  be  true,  because  the  parts  may  agree, 
and  the  whole  may  be  false;  secondly,  that  the  disagreement 
of  the  paits  of  a  stor\  groves  the  whole  cannot  be  true.  The 
apivunent  does  not  prove  truth,  but  tue  disagreement  proves. 
falshood  positively. 

The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  contained  in  the  four 
bocks  ascribe*!  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  The 
first  chapter  of  Matthew  begins  with  giv.ng  a  genealogy  of 
Jesu>  Ci.nst  ;  and  in  the  third  c'.i  fpter  of  Luke,  there  is  also 
given  a  gtmaiogy  ut  Jesus  Chn>t.  Did  these  two  agree,  it 
xvoult!  not  prove  the  genraloL  y  to  be  true,  because  it  might 
nevertheless,  be  a  fabrication  ;  but  as  they  contradict  each 
other  in  every  particular,  it  proves  Jalshood  absolutely.  It 
Matthew  speak  truth,  Luke  speaks  falshood;  and  if  Luke 
*peak  truih,  Matthew  tptaktf  falshood;  and  as  there  is  no 


*  Mary,    the  supposed  virgin  mother  of  Jcsus>  had  several  other 
children,  s»ou*  and  daughter*.     See  Mutth.  Chap.  xxii.  55,  50. 
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authority  for  believing  one  more  than  the  other,  there  is  no 
authority  for  believing  either;  and  if  they  cannot  be  believed 
even  in  the  very  first  thins:  they  say,  and  set  out  to  prove, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  they  say 
afterwards.  Truth  is  an  uniform  thing;  and  as  to  inspira 
tion  and  revelation,  were  we  to  admit  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  it  can  he  contradictory.  Either  then  the  men  called 
apostles  were  impostors,  or  the  book  ascribed  to  them  hava 
been  written  by  other  persons,  and  fathered  upon  them,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  of  Matthew  gives,  rhap.  i.  ver.  (>,  a  genealogy 
by  name  from  David,  up,  through  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  to  Christ;  and  makes  there  to  be  twenty-eight  gene 
rations.  The  book  of  Luke  gives  also  a  genealogy  by  mime 
from  Christ,  throu/h  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  down  to 
David,  and  makes  there  to  be  forty  three  generations;  be 
sides  which,  there  are  only  the  two  names  of  David  and 
Joseph  that  are  alike  in  the  two  lists.  I  here  insert  both 
genealogical  lists  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  compa 
rison  have  placed  them  both  in  the  same  direction,  that  is, 
from  Joseph  down  to  David. 


Genealogy,  ancording  to 

Matthew. 
Christ 

2  Joseph 

3  Jacob 

4  Matthan 

5  Eleazer 

6  Elkid 

7  Achiin 

8  Sadoc 
0  Azor 

10  Eliakim 

11  Abiud 

12  Zoro babel 

13  Salathiel 

14  Jechonias 

15  Josias 

16  Amon 

17  Manasseg 
IS  Ezekias 

19  Achaz 

20  Joatham, 


Genealogy,  according  to 

Luke. 
Christ 

2  Joseph 

3  Heli 

4  Matthat 

5  Levi 

6  Melchi 

7  Janna 

8  Joseph  , 
9  Mattathias 

10  Amos 
Nauin 
Esli 

13  Nagge 

14  Maath 

15  Mattathias 

16  Semei 

17  Joseph 
IS  Juda 

19  Joanna 

20  llhesa 


11 
12 
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Genealogy,  according  to        Genealogy,  according  to 
Matthew.  Luke. 

21  Zorobabel 

22  Salathiel 


21  Ozias 

22  Jornni 

23  Josaphat 

24  Asa 
2.5  Abia 

26  Rohoam 

27  Solomon 

28  David* 


23  Neri 

24  Melchi 

25  Addi 
2(>  Cosnrn 

27  Elmodam 

28  Kr 
•29  Jose 

30  Kliezer 
'31  Jorim 

32  Matthat 

33  Leyi 

31  Simeon 

35  Juda 

36  Joseph 

37  Jonan 

38  Elakiin 
3.0  Melea 

40  Menau 

41  Mattatha 

42  Nathan 

43  David 

Now,  if  these  men,  Matthew  and  Luke,  set  out  with  a 
falsehood  between  them  (as  these  two  accounts  shew  they 
do)  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  who,  and  of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as 
I  have  before  asked)  is  there  left  for  believing  the  strange 


*  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  upwards  of 
1080  years  ;  and  as  the  life-time  of  Christ  is  not  included,  there 
are  but  27  full  generations.     To  find  therefore  the  average  age  of 
eac-h  person  mentioned  in  the  list,   at  the  time  his  first   son  was 
born,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  1080  by  27,  which  give§  40 
years  for  each  person.       As  the  life-time  of  man  wag  then  but  of 
the  same  extent  it  is  now,   it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose,    that  27 
following  generations  should   all   be  old   batchelors,   before  they 
married  ;  and  the  more  s-o,   when  we  are  told,   that  Solomon,  the 
next  in  succession  to  David,  had  a  house  full  of  wives  and  mis 
tresses  before  he  was  twtut}  -one  years  of  age.     So  far  from   this 
penealooy  being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a  reasonable  lie. 
The  list  of  Luke  gives  about  twenty-six  ytars  for  the  average  age, 
and  this  is  too  much. 
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things  they  tell  us  afterwards  ?  If  they  cannot  be  believe- 
in  their  account  of  his  natural  genealogy,  how  are  we  to  be 
lieve  them,  when  they  tell  us,  he  was  son  of  God,  the 
begotten  by  a  ghost;  and  that  an  angel  announcd  this  in 
secret  to  his  mother?  If  they  lied  in  one  genealogy,  why 
are  we  to  believe  them  in  the  other  ?  If  his  natural  genealogy 
be  manufactured,  which  it  certainly  is,  why  are  not  we 
not  to  suppose,  that  his  celestial  genealogy  is  manufactured 
also;  and  that  the  whole  is  fabulous?  Can  any  man  of 
serious  reflection  hazard  his  future  happiness  upon  the  belief 
of  a  story  naturally  impossible:  repugnant  to  every  idea  of 
decency  ;  and  related  by  persons  already  detected  of  false 
hood  ?  Is  it  not  more  safe,  that  we  stop  ourselves  at  the 
plain,  pure,  and  unmixed  belief  of  one  God,  which  is  deism, 
than  that  we  commit  ourselves  on  an  ocean  of  improbable, 
irrational,  indecent,  and  contradictory  tales? 

The  first  question,  however,  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  upon  those  of  the  Old,  is,  Are  they  genuine? 
were  they  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  ? 
for  it  is  upon  this  ground  only,  that  the  strange  things  related 
therein,  have  been  credited.  Upon  this  point,  there  is  no 
direct  proof  for,  or  against;  and  all  that  this  state  of  a  case 
proves,  is  doubtfulness;  and  doubtfulness  is  the  opposite  of 
belief.  The  state,  therefore,  that  the  books  are  in,  proves 
against  themselves  as  far  as  this  kind  of  proof  can  go. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  books 
called  the  Evangelists,  and  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark' 
Luke,  and  John  ;  and  that  they  are  impositions.  The  dis 
ordered  state  of  the  history  in  these  four  books,  the  silence 
of  one  book  upon  matters  related  in  the  other,  and  the  dis 
agreement  that  is  to  be  found  among  them,  implies,  that 
they  are  the  production  of  some  unconnected  individuals, 
many  years  after  the  things  they  pretend  to  relate,  each  of 
whom  made  his  own  legend;  and  not  the  writings  of  men 
living  intimately  together,  as  the  men  called  apostles  are 
supposed  to  have  done:  in  fine,  that  they  have  been  manu 
factured,  as  the  books  of  the  old  testament  have  been,  by 
other  persons,  than  those  whose  names  they  bear. 

The  story  of  the  angel,  announcing,  what  the  church  calls 
the  immaculate  conception,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
books  ascribed  to  Mark,  and  John  ;  and  is  differently  related 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  The  former  says,  the  angel  appeared 
to  Joseph;  the  latter  says,  it  was  to  Mary;  but*,  either 
Joseph  or  Mary  was  the  worst  evidence  that  could  have  been 
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thought  of;  for  it  was  others  that  should  have  testified  for 
them,  and  not  they  for  themselves.  Were  any  girl  that  is 
now  wiih  child  to  say,  ai:d  even  to  s  'ear  it,  that  she.  was 
gotten  with  child  by  a  ghost,  and  that  an  angel  told  her  so, 
would  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she  would  not.  Why 
then  are  we  to  believe  the  same  thing  of  another  girl  whom 
we  never  saw,  told  by  nobody  knows  who,  nor  when,  nor 
where?  How  strange  and  inconsistent  is  it,  that  the  same 
circumstance  that  would  weaken  the  belief  even  of  a  proba 
ble  storv  ;  should  be.  given  as  a  motive  for  believing  this  one 
that  has  upon  the  face  of  it,  every  token  of  absolute  impos 
sibility  and  imposture. 

The  storv  of  Herod  destroying  all  the  children  under  two 
years  old,  belongs  altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew  :  not 
one  of  the  rest  mentions  any  thing  about  it.  Had  such  a 
circumstance  been  true,  the  universality  of  it  must  have 
made  it  known  to  all  the  writers;  and  the  thing  would  have 
been  too  striking,  to  have  been  omitted  by  any.  This  writer 
tills  us,  that  Jesus  escaped  this  slaughter,  because  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  warned  by  an  angel,  to  flee  with  him  into 
Egypt;  but  he  forgot  to  make  any  provision  for  John,  who 
was  then  under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however,  who 
staid  behind,  fared  as  \\ell  as  Jesus  who  fled;  and  therefore 
the  story  circumstantially  belies  itself. 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in  reciting,  exactly  in 
flic  same  words,  the  written  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  which 
thev  tell  us,  was  put  over  Christ  when  he  was  crucified  : 
and*  besides  this,  Mark  says,  lie  was  crucified  at  the  third 
hour  (nine,  in  the  morning);  and  John  says,  it  was  the  sixth 
hour  (twelve  at  noon.*) 

t  The-  inscription  is  thus  stated  in  thos« 

Matihew This  is  Jtsus  the  king  olihe  Jews. 

Mark -The  king  of  the  Jews. 

Luke This  is  the.  king  of  the  Jews. 

j0|H1 Jtsus  of  Nazareth  king  of  the  Jews. 

We  may  infer  from  these  circumstances,  trivial  as  they 
are,  that  fhose  writers,  whoever  they  were,  and  in  \\jiat- 
tv'er  time  they  lived,  were  not  present  at  the  scent-.  The 

*  According  to  John,  the  sentence  WHS  not  passed  till  about 
the  sixth  hour(np€n)  and  consequently,  the  execution  could  not 
},e  till  the  afternoon  ;  but  Mark  says  expressly,  thut  he  was  cru 
cified  at  the  third  hour  [nine  in  the  morning]  chap.  xr.  25,  John., 
,  six.  ver.  lt 
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only  one  of  the  men,  called  npostles,  who  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  spot,  was  Peter;  and  when  he  was  accused 
of  being  one  of  Jesus's  followers,  it  is  said  (Matthew,  chap. 
xxvi.  ver.  74)  "  Then  Peter  began  to  curse  and  swear,  saying, 
I  know  not  the  man  :"  yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  believe 
the  same  Peter,  convicted,  by  their  own  account,  of  perjury. 
For  what  reason,  or  on  what  authority,  shall  we  do  this  ? 

The  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  circumstances,  that 
they  tell  us  attended  the  crucifixion,  are  differently  related 
in  those  four  books. 

The  book  ascribed  to  Matthew  says,  "  There  rras  darkness 
over  all  the  land,  from  the  sixth  hour  unto  the  ninth  hour — that 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot 
tom — that  there  was  an  earthquake — that  the  rocks  rent — that 
the  graves  opened,  that  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  saint*  that 
s/ept,  arose,  and  came  out  of  their  grates  after  the  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many"  Such 
is  the  account  which  this  dashing  writer  of  the  book  of 
Matthew  wives;  but  in  which  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
writers  of  the  other  books. 

The  writer  cf  the  book  ascribed  to  Mark,  in  detailing  the 
circumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
earthquake,  nor  of  the  rocks  rending,  nor  of  the  graves 
opening,  nor  of  the  dead  men  walking  out.  The  writer  of 
the  book  of  Luke  is  silent  also  upon  the  same  points.  And 
as  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John,  though  he  details  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  down  to  the  burial  of 
Christ,  he  says  nothing  about  either  the  darkness-— the  veil 
of  the.  temple— the  earthquake— the  rocks— the  graves— nor 
the  dead  men. 

Now  if  it  had  been  true,  that  those  things  had  happened 3 
and  if  the  writers  of  these  books  had  lived  at  the  time  tht-y 
did  happen,  and   had  been  the  persons  they  are  said   to  he, 
namely,    the   four    men    called    apostles,    Matthew,    Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  as  true  histo 
rians,  even  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  not  to  have  record* 
ed  them.     The  things,  supposing  them   to  have  been  facts, 
were  of  too  much  notoriety  not  to  have  been  known,  and  01 
too  much  importance  not  to  have  been  told.     All  these  sup 
posed  apostles  must  have  been  witnesses  of  the  earthquake  if 
there  had  been  any ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  hav# 
been  absent  from  it;  the  opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  men,  and  their  walking  about  the  city,  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  earthquake.     An  earthquake 
is  always  possible,  and  natural,  and   proves  nothing;  but 
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this  opening  of  the  graves  is  supernatural,  and  directly  in 
point  to  their  doctrine,  their  cause,  and  their  apostlcship. 
Had  it  been  true,  it  would  have  filled  up  whole  chapters  of 
those  books,  and  been  the  chosen  theme  and  general  chorus 
of  all  the  writers;  but  instead  of  this,  little  and  trivial  things, 
and  mere  prattling  conversations  of,  he  said  this,  and  she  said 
that,  are  often  tediously  detailed,  while  this  most  important, 
of  all,  had  it  been  true,  is  passed  off  in  a  slovenly  manner 
by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  and  that  by  one  writer  only,  and 
not  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  rest. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  support 
the  lie  after  it  is  told.  The.  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew 
should  have  told  us  who  the  saints  were  that  came  to  life 
again,  and  went  into  the  city,  and  what  became  of  them 
afterwards,  and  who  it  was  that;  saw  them;  for  he  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  say  he  saw  them  himself; — whether  they 
came  out  naked,  and  all  in  natural  buff,  he-saints  and  she- 
saints;  or  whether  they  came  full  dressed,  and  where  they 
got  their  dresses;  whether  they  went  to  their  former  habi 
tations,  and  reclaimed  their  wives,  their  husbands,  and  their 
property,  and  how  they  were  received;  whether  they  en 
tered  ejectments  for  the  recovery  of  their  possessions,  or 
brought  actions  of  cr/m  con,  against  the  rival  interlopers; 
whether  they  remained  on  earth,  and  followed  their  for 
mer  occupation  of  preaching  or  working;  or  whether  they 
died  again,  or  went  back  to  their  graves  alive,  and  buried 
themselves. 

Strange  indeed,   that   tin  army  of  saints  should   return  to 
life,  and  nobody  know  who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that 
saw  then),  and  that  not  a  word  more  should  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  nor  these  saints  have,  any  thing  to  tell  us!    Had  it 
been  the  prophets  who   (as   we   are  told)    had  formerly  pro 
phesied  of  these  things,  they  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
say.      They  could  have  told  us  every  thing,  and  we  should 
have  had  posthumous  prophecies,  with  notes  and  commen 
taries  upon  UK?  first,  a  little  better  at  least  than  we  have  now. 
Had  it  been   Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  Samuel, 
and   David,   not  an   unconverted  Jew    had  remained  in  all 
Jerusalem.     Had  it  been  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  saints  of 
tike  time  then  present,  every  body  would  have  known  them, 
and   they  would   have  out-preached  and   out-famed  all  the 
other  apostles.      But  instead  of  this,   these  saints  are  made 
to  pop  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  the  night  for  no  purpose  at 
all  but  to  wither  in  the  morning.     Thus  much  for  this  part 
of  the  story. 
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The  talc  of  the  resurrection  follows  that  of  the  cruci 
fixion  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  that,  the  writers,  whoever 
they  were,  disagree  so  much,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  none 
of  them  were  there. 

The  book  of  Matthew  states,  that  when  Christ  was  put 
in  the  sepulchre,  the  Jews  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  or 
a  guard  to  be  placed  over  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  body 
being  stolen  by  the  disciples;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  request,  the  sepulchre  re  as  made  sure,  sealing  the  stone 
that  covered  the  mouth,  and  setting  a  watch.  But  the  other 
books  say  nothing  about  this  application,  nor  about  the  seal 
ing,  nor  the  guard,  nor  the  watch;  arid  according  to  their 
accounts,  there  were  none.  Matthew,  however  follows  up 
(his  part  of  the  story  of  the  guard  or  the  watch  with  a 
second  part,  that  I  shall  notice  in  the  conclusion,  as  it  serves 
to  detect  the  fallacy  of  those  books. 

The  book  of  Matthew  continues  its  account,  and  says 
(chap,  xxviii.  ver.  1,)  that  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath  as  it 
began  to  dawn,  towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came 
Mary  Magdalane  and  the  other  Man/,  to  see  the  sep'ulchre. 
Mark  says  it  was  sun-rising,  and  John  says  it  was  dark. 
Luke  says  it  was  Mary  Magdalane,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women,  that  came  to  the 
sepulchre;  and  John  states,  that  Mary  Magdalane  came 
alone.  So  well  do  they  agree  about  tiieir  first  evidence! 
they  all,  however,  appear  to  have  known  most  about  Mary 
Magdalane  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  acquaintance,  and  ft 
was  not  an  ill  conjecture  that  i*he  might  be  upon  the  stroll. 

The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  say,  {ver.  2,)  "  And 
behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it"  But  the  other  books 
say  nothing  about  any  earthquake,  nor  about  the  angel  roll 
ing  back  the  stone,  and  sitting  upon  it;  and  according  to 
their  account,  there  was  no  angel  sitting  there.  Mark  lays 
the  angel  was  within  the  sepulchre,  sitting  on  the  right  side. 
Luke  says  there  were  two,  and  they  were  both  standing  up  ; 
and  John  says,  they  were  both  sitting  down,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  the  feet. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was  sitting  upon  the 
stone  on  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  told  the  two  Marys 
that  Christ  was  risen,  and  that  the  women  went  away 
quickly.  Mark  says,  that  the  women,  upon  seeing  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  wondering  at  it,  went  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  that  it  was  the  angel  that  was  sitting  within  on  the  right 
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side,  thattold  them  so.  Luke  says,  it  was  the  two 
that  w<M*  standing  up;  and  John  says,  it  was  Jesus  Christ 
himself  that  told  it  to  Mary  Magdalene;  and  that  she  did 
not  20  into  the  sepulchre,  but  only  stooped  down  and 

looked  in. 

Now  if  the  writers  of  these  four  boooks  had  gone  into  a 
court  of  justice,  to  prove  an  alibi,  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  alibi  that  is  here  attempted  to  be  proved,  namely,  the 
absence  of  a  dead  body,  by  supernatural  means,)  and  had 
thev  given  their  evidence  in  the  same  contradictory  manner 
;is  'ft  is  here  given,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  hav- 
intr  their  rars  cvopt  for  perjury  ,  and  would  have  .justly  de 
served  it.  Yet  thi«  is  the  evidence,  and  these  are  the  books, 
that  have  been  imposed  up  m  the  world,  as  being  given  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  unchangeable  word  of  God. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  after  giving  this  ac 
count,  relates  a  story  tint  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
other  'books,  and  which  is  the  same  I  have  just  before 

alluded  to. 

"  Xo\v,  says  he,  (that  is,  after  the  conversation  the  wo- 
nrn  had  had  with  the  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,)  behold 
some  of  the  watch  (meaning  the  watch  that  he  had  said 
had  been  placed  ovt.r  the  sepulchre)  came  into  the  city,  and 
shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done; 
and  vvhe.i  they  were  assembled  with  the  riders  and  had 
taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  sny- 
incr  Say  ye  that  his  disciptes  came  by  night,  and  stole  him 
away  while  we  tlepf,  and  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ear, 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you.  So  they  took  the 
money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught  ;  and  this  saying  (that 
his  disciples  stole  him  away)  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day" 

The  expression,  until  this  day,  is  an  evidence  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  Matthew  was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and  that 
it  has  been  manufactured  long  after  the  times  and  things 
ol  which  it  pretends  to  treat;  for  the  expression  implies  a 
croat  length  of  intervening  time.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
in  us  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  any  thing  happening  in  our 
own  time.  To*  cive,  therefore,  intelligible  meaning  to  the 
expression,  we  must  suppose  a  lapse  of  some  generations  at 
least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  carries  the  mind  back  t 
an  ancient  time.  .  .  _  . 

The  absurdity  also  of  the  story  is  worth  notic-mg:  for  « 
vhews  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an 
exceedingly  weak  and  foolish  man.     He  tells  a  story,  that 
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contradicts  itself  in  point  of  possibility;  for  though  the 
guard,  if  there  were  any,  might  be  made  to  say  that  the 
body  was  taken  away  while  they  were  asleep,  and  to  give 
that  as  a  reason  for  their  not  having  presented  it,  that  same 
sleep  must  also  have  prevented  their  knowing  how,  and  by 
whom  it  was  done;  and  yet  they  are  made  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  disciples  who  did  "it.  Were  a  man  to  tender  his  evi 
dence  of  something  that  he  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  and  of  the  person  who  did  it  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such 
evidence  could  not  be  received:  it  will  do  well  enough  for 
Testament  evidence,  but  not  for  any  thing  where  truth  is 
concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  p?xrt  of  the  evidence  in  those  books, 
that  respects  the  pretended  appearance  of  Christ  after  this 
pretended  resurrection. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  relates,  that  the  angel 
that  was  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
said  to  the  two  Marys,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7,  "  Behold  Christ 
is  gone  before  you  into  Galilee,  there  ye  shall  see  him ;  to,  I 
have  told  you."  And  the  same  writer,  at  the  two  next 
verses,  (8,  9,)  makes  Christ  himself  to  speak  to  the  same 
purpose  to  these  women,  immediately  after  the  angel  had 
told  it  to  them,  and  that  they  ran  quickly  to  tell  it  to  the 
disciples;  and  at  the  lo'tli  verse  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  t/even 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus- 
had  appointed  them  ;  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  wor 
shipped  him." 

But  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John  tells  us  a  story  very 
different  to  this;  for  he  says,  chap.  xx.  ver.  1.9.  "  Then 
the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  fast  day  of  the  tceek,  (that  is, 
the  same  day  that  Christ  is  said 'tw  have  risen,)  when  the  doors 
were  shut,  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them." 

According  to  Matthew  the  eleven  were  marching  to 
Galilee,  to  meet  Jesus  in  a  mountain,  by  his  own  appoint 
ment,  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  John,  they  were 
assembled  in  another  place,  and  that* not  by  appointment 
but  in  secret,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  contradicts  that  cf 
Matthew  more  pointedly  than  John  does;  for  he  says  ex 
pressly,  that  the  meeting  was  in  Jerusalem  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  he  (Christ)  rose,  and  that  the  eleven  were 
there.  See  Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  13,33. 

Now  it  is    not  possible,  unless  we  admit  these  supposed 
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disciples  the  ripht  of  wilful  lying,  that  the  writer  of  these 
books  could  he.  any  of  the  eleven  persons  called  disciples; 
for  if,  according  to  Mutt  hew,  the  eleven  went  into  Galilee 
to  meet  J<sus  in  a  mountain  by  his  own  appointment,  on 
the  same  day  that  he  is  said  to  have  ristn,  Luke  and  John 
must  have  heen  two  ol'  that  eleven  ;  yet  the  writer  of  Luke 
says  expressly,  and  John  implies  us  much,  that  the  meeting 
was  that  same  day,  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  if,  according  to  to  Luke  and  John,  the  eleven 
were  assembled  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  Matthew  must  have 
been  one  of  that  tLven  ;  yet  Matthew  says,  the  meeting 
was  in  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  consequently  the  evidence 
giv»-n  in  those  books  destroys  each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  hook  of  Murk  says  nothing  about  any 
meeting-    in   Galilee;   but   he    says,  chap.   xvi.  ver.  1-2,  that 
Christ, 'a! Lei'  his    resurrection,  appeared  in  another  form  to 
two  of  them,  as  they  walked  into  the  country,  and  that  these 
two   told    it    to   the    residue,  who   would  not  believe  them. 
Luke  also  tells  a  story,  in  which  he  keeps  Christ  employed 
the    whole  ot  the  day  or  this   pretended    resurrection,  until 
the  evening,   and  which    totally  invalidates    the   account  of 
going  to  the  mountain  in  Galilee.     He  says,  that  two  of  them, 
without  saying  which  two,  went  that  same  day  to  a  village 
trailed  Rmmaus,  threescore  furlongs  (seven  miles  and  a  half) 
T'lom  Jerusalem,  and  that  Christ  in  disguise  went  with  them, 
and  staid    wiih   them    unto   the  evening,  and    supped    with 
them,  and  then  vani>hed  out  of  their  Mght,  and  re-appeared 
that  same  evening,  at  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  in  Jerusalem. 
This  is    the  contradictory  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
of  tins  pivti-n  led  re-appearance  oi  Christ  is  stated  ;   the  only 
point   in    winch  the  writers  agree,  is  the  skulking  privacy  of 
that  re-appearance  ;  for   whetlur    it    was    in    the   recess    of 
a  mountain  in   Galilee,  or  in    a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem, 
jt  was  still  skulking.     To  what  cause   then  are  we  to  assign 
this  skulking  ?     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  repugnant 
to   the   supposed   or  pretended   end,  that  of  convincing  the 
world  that  Christ  was  risen  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
asserted  the  publicity  of  it,  would  have  exposed  tiie  writers 
of  those  books  to  public  detection,  and  therefore  they  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  private  affair. 

As  to  the  account  of  Christ  being  seen  by  more  than  five 
hundred  at  once,  it  is  Paul  only  who  says  it,  and  not  the 
five  hundred  who  say  it  for  thems;  Ivts.  It  is  therefore 
the  testimony  of  but  one  man,  and  that  too,  of  a  man, 
who  did  not,  according  to  the  same  account,  believe  a  word 
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of  the  matter  himself,  at  the  time  it  is  said  to  hnve  hap 
pened.  His  evidence,  supposing  him  to  have  In-en  t!»e 
writer  of  the  loth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  where  this 
account  is  «jiven,  is  like  that  of  a  man,  \vho  comes  into  a 
court  of  justice  to  swear,  that  what  he  h:\.-l  svrorn  before  is 
false.  A  man  may  often  see  reason,  and  he  ha.-  too  always 
the  ri^ht  of  changing  his  opinion;  but  liiis  liberty  ilues  not 
€xten<J  to  matters  of  fact. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  that  of  the  ascension  iu!o  hea 
ven.  Here  all  fear  of  the  Jews,  a;ui  of  every  thin;?  else, 
must  necessaiily  have  been  out  of  the  question;  it  wa«  ihat 
which,  if  true,  was  to  seal  the  whole;  and  upon  winch 
the  reality  of  the  future  mission  of  the  ilisi'iples  was  to  rest 
for  proof.  Words,  whether  declarations  or  promi-es,  i'iat 
passed  in  private,  eithx^r  in  the  recess  of  a  mount-in  in 
Galilee,  or  in  a  shut  up  ho:«v.-  r«  Jerusalem,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  been  spoken,  could  not  bo  evidence  in  pub  icj 
it  was  there-fore  ueossaty  th-.t  tiiis  last  scene  should  pre 
clude  tie  possibility  of  d-'nial  «i>d  depute;  and  that  it 
should  be,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  longer  part  of  the  A-^e  of 
lieasott,  as  public  an«i  as  visible,  as  t;.tj  MID  at  m»on  day  : 
at  least,  it  oughi  have  been  pi.h.u;  as  the  crucifixion  is  re 
ported  to  have  bten.  But  10  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  fhsr  place  the  wrier  of  the-  book  of  Matthf  w  does 
not  say  a  syllable,  about  it;  neitmr  does  the  uriti-r  of  the 
book  of  John.  '1  his  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  sup 
pose,  that  those  writers,  wiio  aiKct  to  be  evi  u  minnte 
in  other  matters,  would  have  been  silent  upon  this,  had  it 
been  true?  The  wnt<  r  of  the  book  of  Mark  passes  it  ofT 
in -a  careless,  slovenly  manner,  with  a  single  dash  oi  the  pen 
as  if  he  was  tired  of  romancing,  or  ashamed  of  the  story. 
!So  also  does  the  writer  of  Luke.  And  even  between  these 
two,  there  is  not  an  apparent  agreement,  as  to  the  place 
where  this  final  parting  is  said  to  have  bet  n. 

The  book  of  Mark  says,  thaK'hrist  appeared  to  the  eleven, 
as  they  *at  at  meat;  alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at 
Jerusalem:  he  then  states  live  conversation,  that  he  says  pass 
ed  at  ltr.it  meeting;  and  immediately  after  says  (as  a  school 
boy  would  finish  a  dull  story,)  M  &o //ten.  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  ther-i,  lie  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God."  But  the  writer  of  Luke  says,  that  the 
ascension  was  from  Bethany;  that  lie  (Ohnst)  led  them  out  as 
fur  as  llethnnif,  and  mas  parted  fi-nm  them  then  there,  and  was 
cairied  up  into  heaven.  So  also  Mahomet:  and  as  to  Moses, 
Vaeapust/e  Jude  says,  ver. 9,  That  Miihael 
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about  his  body.     While  we  believe  such  f«bles  as   these,    or 
either  of  them,  we  believe  unworthily  of  the  Almighty. 

I    have  now  gone  through  the   examination    of   the    four 
books  ascribed   to    Matthew,    Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  space  of  time,   from 
the  crucifixion  to  what  is  called  the  ascension,  is  but   a  few 
days,  apparently    not  more  than  three  or  four,  and    that  all 
the  circumstances   are    reported  to   have  happened  nearly 
about  the  same  spot,  Jerusalem  ;  it  is,  I  believe,    impossible 
to  find,  in  any  story  upon  record,  so  many  and  such   glaring 
absurdities,   contradictions,  and  falshoods,  as   are  in    those 
hooks.     They  are  more   numerous  and  striking  than    I  had 
any  expectation  of   finding,  when  I  began  this  examination, 
aiU  i'ar  more  so  than  I    hud  any  idea   of,  when   I  wrote    the 
former   part  of  the    Age    of  Iteason.     I   had    then   neither 
Bible  nor  Testament   to   refer   to,  nor  could  I  procure  any. 
My  own    situation,  even    as   to    existence,    was   becoming 
c-very  day  more   precarious  ;    and  as  I  was    willing  to  leave 
something  behind  me  upon  the  subject,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
quick  and  concise.     The  quotations  I  then  made  were  from 
memory  only,   but    they   are   correct;    and  the    opinions  1 
have  advanced  in  that  work  are  the  effect  of  the  most  clear 
and    long-established  conviction — that    the    Bible   and    the 
Testament  arc1  impositions  upon  the  world — that  the  iall  ot 
man — the  account   of  Jesus  Christ  being    the  Son   of  God, 
and  of  his  dying    to  appease  the   wrath  of   God,  and  of  sal 
vation  by    that  strange   means,  are  nil    fabulous  inventions, 
dishonourable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty — 
that  the  only  true  religion  is  Deism,  by  which  I  then  meant, 
and  now  mean,  the  belief  of  one  God,    and  an    imitation  ot 
his  moral  character,  or  the  practice  ot  what  are  called  moral 
virtues — and  that  it  was  upon  this  only   (so  far  as  religion    is 
concerned)  that  I  rested  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter. 
So  say  I  now — and  so  help  me  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject. — Though  it  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  who  were  the 
writers  of  those,  four  books,  (and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
hold  them  in  doubt,  and  where  we  doubt  we  do  not  believe,) 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  negatively  that  they  were  not 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  The 
contradictions  in  those  books  demonstrate  two  things: 

First,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been  eye-witnesses  and 
ear-witnesses  of  the  matters  they  relate,  or  they  would  have 
related  them  without  those  contradictions;  and  conse 
quently  that  the  books  have  not  been  written  by  the  persons 
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called  apostles,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  witnesses  of 
this  kind. 

Secondly,  that  the  writers,  whoever  they  were,  have  not 
acted  in  concerted  imposition  ;  hut  each  writer,  separately 
and  individually  for  himself,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other. 

The  same  evidence  that  applies  to  prove  the  one,  applies 
equally  to  prove  both  cases ;  that  is,  that  the  books  were 
not  written  by  the  men  called  apostles,  and  also  that  they 
are  not  a  concerted  imposition.  As  to  inspiration,  it  is  al 
together  out  of  the  question  ;  we  may  as  well  attempt  to 
unite  truth  and  falshood,  as  inspiration  and  contradiction. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnesses  arid  ear-witnesses  to  a  scene, 
they  will,  without  any  concert  between  thorn,  agree  as  to 
the  time  and  place  when  and  where  that  scene  happened. 
Their  individual  knowledge  of  the  thing,  each  one  knowing 
it  for  himself,  renders  concert  totally  unnecessary;  the  one 
will  not  say  it  was  in  a  mountain  in  the  country,  and  the 
other  at  a  house  in  town  :  the  one  will  not  say  it  was  at 
sun-rise,  and  the  other  that  it  was  dark.  For  in  whatever 
place  it  was,  at  whatever  time  it  was,  they  know  it  equally 
alike. 

And,  OH  the  other  hand,  if  four  men  concert  a  story, 
they  will  make  their  separate  relations  of  that  story  agree 
and  corroborate  with  each  other  to  support  the  whole.  That 
concert  supplies  the  want  of  fact  in  the  one  case,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  supercedes,  in  the  other  case,  the  ne 
cessity  of  a  concert.  The  same  contradictions,  therefore, 
that  prove  there  has  been  no  concert,  prove  also  that  the  re- 
porters  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact,  (or  rather  of  that 
which  they  relate  as  a  fact,)  and  detect  also  the  falshood  of 
their  reports.  Those  books,  therefore,  have  neither  been 
written  by  the  men  callod  apostles,  nor  by  impostors  in 
concert.  How  then  have  they  been  written? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  fond  of  believing  there  is 
much  of  that  which  is  called  wilful  lying,  or  lying  ori 
ginally;  except  in  the  case  of  men  setting  up  to  be  pro- 
phets,asin  the  Old  Testament :  for  prophesying  is  lying 
professionally.  In  almost  all  other  cases,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  tfoe  progress,  by  which  even  simple  supposition, 
with  the  aid  of  credulity,  will  in  time  grow  into  a  lie,  and 
at  last  be  told  as  a  fact  -/and  whenever  we  can  find  a  chari 
table  reason  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  in 
dulge  a  severe  one. 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  appearing  after  he  was  dead,   is 
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the  story  of  an  npjwition;  such  as  iimid  imaginations  can 
ai\«iixs  create  in  vi?,nn,  and  credulity  believe.  Stories 
ot  ihs  kind  had  been  told  ol  lue  assassination  of  Julius 
Cac.-ar,  nut  many  \e.-'i>  before,  and  they  generally  have  their 
origin  in  viol  nt  death.-*,  or  in  the  ex»  cution  or'  innoo  lit  per 
sons.  In  cas  s  ol  tu.>  K.ul,  comp.is-ion  lends  its  aid,  and 
benevolently  siicUlus  •  !:<•  story.  It  <roes  on  a  little  and  a 
liitie  fiirihcrr,  lillli  becomes  a  wort  certtun  truth.  Once-  start 
a  f/i  o>t,  ami  credulity  fills  up  the  lii>tory  ot'  i's  life,  and 
a^iL-ns  Hie  cau.se  o  its  appearance;  on^ttlls  it  one  \\fty, 
anoiiier  ano  her  w.iy,  till  tl;<  n-  are  us  m.-tny  stor'es  about  the 
ghost  and  ;t!:out  the  proprietor  ot  the  gliost,  as  there  are 
ahntit  Jtsns  (.'lu.st  in  lh«  je  iour  bcnjks. 

The  sto;}  of  the  appt •irnnfe  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  told  with 
that  sti;ui£e  inixinre  of'  ihe  natural  and  iinpossibLe,  tbatdis* 
tiniinshes  leL't  nd.iry  tal •  iVoni  <;u.t.  He  is  reprc&enied  as 
suddenly  con>ing  in,  and  £roin«(  out,  when  the  doors  are  shut, 
and  ol  vanishing  ottt  (jf  ^ighi,  and  appear nu.'  aj^ain,  as  one 
\IOLM!  Conceive  (»i  a:i  unsubslantial  vision  ;  then  again  he  is 
ijiin.  ry,  ti'.s  tlo\v:i  to  meal,  and  cats  his  si.pper.  But  as 
tlio-e  wiie  u-11  stories  oi  ihiskind,  never  provide  tor  ail  the 
<:as  s,  s->  it  is  here:  they  h;«ve  told  us,  th;it  when  he  arose 
Le  h-lt  his  iiiave  cloaihs  Ijthiiid  him;  but  ihev  have  tor- 
gclteti  to  piovide  otht-v  cloatlis  for  hirn  to  appenr  in  after-* 
\v:in!s,  or  to  tell  PS  what  he  did  with  them  whew  he  iiscend- 
ed  ;  xvhfthei  he  stripped  all  oiV,  or  went  up  cloaths  and  all. 
In  the  case  ol  l-.hj;di,  tin  y  have  been  cartful  enough  to 
make  bun  tbiow  down  his  m;int!e;  how  it  hapjx-ned  n"«->t  to 
"be  burnt  in  th.^  chariot  ut'  lire,  they  also  have  not  told  us. 
Bui  as  imagination  supplits  \\\\  deticiencies  of  this  kind,  we 
may  suppose,  if  we  please,  tiiat  it  was  made  of  salamander's 
"Wool. 

Those  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  occhsiast'c.il 
history  may  suppose,  that  the  uook  called  the  New  Testa 
ment  ha^  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  as 
they  suppose,  that  the  hooks  asciibed  to  Moses  have  existed 
ever  since  the  time  of  .Moses.  But  the  fart  is  historically 
otlu-iwiSi  ;  there  was  10  such  book  as  the  new  testament 
till-more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  that  Const 
is  said  to  have  lived. 

At  what  time  the  books  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  be«an  to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  There  is  not  the  le»st  shadow  of  evidence  of 
•who  the  persons  were  that  wrote  them,  nor  at  what 
time  they  were  written;  and  they  uii^Ut  a*  well  have  been 
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railed  by  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  supposed  apostles,  as 
by  the  names  they  are  now  called.  The  originals  are  not  in 
the  possession  of  any  Christian  church  existing,  any  more 
than  the  two  tables  of  stone  written  en,  they  pretend,  by 
the  finger  of  God,  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  given  to  Moses, 
nre  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  And  even  if  they  were, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  the  hand  writing  in  either 
case.  At  the  time  those  books  were  wriiten  there  was  no 
printing,  .and  consequently  there  could  be  no  publication, 
otherwise  than  by  written  copies,  which  any  man  might 
make,  or  alter  at  pleasure,  and  call  them  originals.  Can  we 
suppose  it  is  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty, 
to  commit  himself  and  his  will  to  uuin,  upon  such  precari 
ous  means  as  these  or  that  it  i*  consistent  we  should  pin 
our  faith  upon  such  uncertainties?  We  cannot  make  nor 
alter,  nor  even  imitate,  so  much  as  one  blade  of  grass  that 
he  has  made,  and  yet  we  can  make  or  alter  words  of  God  as 
easily  as  words  of  man.* 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  that 
Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  several  writings  of  the  kind  I 
am  speaking  of,  were  scattered  in  the  hands  of  divers  indi 
viduals;  and  as  the  church  had  begun  to  form  itself  into  an 
hierarchy,  or  church  government,  with  temporal  powers,  it 
set  itself  about  collecting  them  into  a  code,  as  we  now  see 
them,  called  The  New  Testament.  They  decided  by  vote,  as 
1  lv\ve  before  said  in  the  former  part  of  the  Jge  of  Reason. 
wUic-'i  <>f  t'.iose  writings,  out  of  the  collection  they  had 
n-.ade,  should  be  the  word  of  God,  and  which  should  not. 
The  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  had  decided,  by  vote,  upon  the 
books  of  the  Bible  before. 


*  The  former  art  of  the  Age  of  Reason  has  not  been  published 
two  years,  and  then  is  already  an  expression  in  it  that  is  not  mine. 
Th«  expression  is,  The  bovk  \tf  Luke  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  voice  only*  It  may  he  true,  but  it  is  not  1  that  have  said  it. 
Some  perv.n,  who  nr-ht  know  of  the  circumstance,  has  added  it 
in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  some  of  the  editions,  printed 
either  in  England  or  it.  America;  and  the  pn.uers,  after  that,  have 
erected  it  wito  the  hndy  of  the  work,  and  ma^v  me  the  author  of 
it.  If  this  has  happened  within  such  a  short  space  of  time,  not 
withstanding  the  aid  of  p  intin^,  which  prevents  ihe  alteration  of 
copies  individually;  what  may  no  have  happened  in  a  much  greater 
length  of  time,  when  there  was  no  printing,  and  when  a;.y  i 

who  could  write  could  make  a  written  copy,  and  call  it  an  original, 

by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  or  John  > 
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As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the  case  in  all  national 
stablishments  of  churches,  was  power  and  re-venue,  and 
terror  the  means  it  used  ;  it  is  c  onsistent  to  suppose  that  the 
most  miraculous  and  wonderful  of  the  writings  they  had 
collected  stood  the  best  chance  of  hem-  voted.  And  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  books,  the  wte  stands  in  the  place  of 
it  ;  for  it  can  be  traced  no  higher. 

lisputcs  however,  ran  high  among  the  people  then  call 
ing  themselves  Christians;  not  only  as  to  points  of  doctrine 
but  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books.  In  the  contest 
ween  the  persons  calKd  Saint  Augustine  and  Fauste 
about  the  year  400,  the  latter  says,  •«  7  he  books  called  the 
have  been  composed  long  alter  the  times  of  the 
aposth  by  some  obscure  men,  who  fearing  that  the  world 
would  not  give  credit  to  their  relation  of  matters  of  which 
they  could  not  be  informed,  have  published  them  under  the 
names  t.l  the  apostles;  and  which  arc  so  full  of  sottishne^s 
and  discordant  relations,  tint  there  is  neither  agreement  nor 
connection  between  them." 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  himself  to  the  advocates 
those  books,  as  being  the  word  of  God,  he  says     "    It   is 
it  your  predecessors  have  inserted,  in   the   scriptures 
our  Lord,  many    things,   which,   though   they   carry    his 
name   apree  not  with  his  doctrines.     This  is  not  surprising 
that  ve  Lave  ofte,,  proved  l\M  these  things  have  not  bee"..' 
en   by  Inmseli,  nor   by    his  apostles,   but   that  for  the 
•reatest  part  they  are  founded  upon  tales,  upon  Vfn,ue  reports, 
and  put  together  by  I  know  not  what,  half:  Jews,   with   but 
i  tie  agreement  between  them  ;  and  which  they  have  never- 
he  ess  published  under  the   names  of  the   apostles   of  our 
I  A  attrib"*d  <°  them  their  QWn  errors  a,,d 


of  'I  HP  !T(1ier  "'rM66  x?  theSC  exlracls  that  the  authenticity 

of  the  books  o!   the   New   Testament  was   denied,  and  the 

)ooks  treated  as  tales,  forgeries,   and  lies,   at  the  time  they 

c"ureh°ted  H°  ^  UlC  W°rd  °f  God'     But  ^e  interest  of  ^  the 

-h,    with   the  assistance  of  the  faggot,   bore  down  the 

oppo^tion,  and  at  last  suppressed  all  investigation.   Miracles 

upon    miracles,  if  we  will  believe  them,  and  men 

atigl.    to   sny  they  believed  whether  they  believed  or 

by  way  of   throwing   in   a   thought)  the  French 


p..u  "'   ll  Mincto  from    Itoulaftger's  Life  of 

ntteu    „,    Trend)  ;   liouia^er   i,,s  Muoted  them   from  the 
wrrtmgs  of  Augustine  aganwt  Fauste,  to  which  he  refer,. 
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Revolution  has  excommunicated  the  church  from  the  power 
of  working  miracles  :  she  Iras  not  been  able,  with  the  assist 
ance  of  all  her  saints,  to  work  one  miracle  since  the  revolution 
began;  and  as  she  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now, 
we  may,  without  the  aid  of  divination,  conclude,  that  all 
her  former  miracles  were  tricks  and  lies.* 

When  we  consider  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  intervening  between  the  time  that  Chrigt  is  said  to 
have  lived,  and  the  time  the  New  Testament  was  formed 
into  a  book,  we  must  see,  even  without  the  assistance  of  his* 
torical  evidence,  the  exceeding  uncertainty  there  is  of  Us 
authenticity.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Homer,  so 
far  as  regards  the  authorship,  is  much  better  established 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  though  Homer  is  a  thou 
sand  years  the  most  ancient.  It  was  only  an  exceeding  good 
poet  that  could  have  written  the  book  of  Homer,  and  there 
fore  few  men  only  could  have  attempted  it;  and  a  man  capa 
ble  of  doing  it  would  not  have  thrown  away  his  own  fame 
by  giving  it  to  another.  In  like  manner,  there  were  but 


*  Boulanger,  in  his  Life  of  Paul,  has  collected  from  the 
ecclesiastical  histories,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  as  they  are 
called,  several  matters  which  shew  the  opinions  that  prevailed  among 
the  different  sects  of  Christians,  at  the  time  the  Testament,  as  we 
now  see  it,  was  voted  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  following- 
extracts  are  from  the  second  chapter  of  that  work. 

"  The  Marcionists,  (a  Christian  sect)  assured  that  the  evangelists 
were  filled  with  falsities.  The  Manicheens,  who  formed  a  very  nu 
merous  sect  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  rejected  as  false, 
all  the  New  'Testament ;  and  shewed  other  writings  quite  different 
that  they  gave  for  authentic.  The  Cerinthians,  like  the  Marcionists, 
admitted  not  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Encratites,  and  the 
Sevenians,  adopted  neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Chry- 
sostome,  in  a  homily  which  he  made  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
says,  that  in  his  time,  about  the  year  400,  many  people  knew  no 
thing  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  book.  St.  Irene,  who  lived  before 
'that  time,  reports  that  the  Valentinians,  like  several  other  sects  of 
the  Christians,  accused  the  scriptures  of  being  filled  with  imper 
fections,  errors,  and  contradictions.  The  Ebionites  or  Nazareens, 
who  were  the  first  Christians,  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor.  They  report,  among  other  things,  that 
he  was  originally  a  Pagan,  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
lived  some  time;  and  that  having  a  mind  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  high  priest,  he  caused  himself  to  be  circumcised:  bat  that 
not  being  able  to  obtain  her,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Jews,  and  wrote 
against  circumcision, and  against  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and 
against  all  the  legal  ordinances." 
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few  that  could  have  composed  Kuclid's  Elements,  because 
none  but  an  exceeding  good  geometrician  could  have  been 
the  author  of  t!-at  work. 

But  with  respect  to  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  such  parts  as  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  and  as 
cension  of  Canst,  any  person  who  could  tell  a  story  of  an 
apparition,  or  of  a  mans  writhing,  could  have  made  such 
books;  for  (lie  story  is  most  wretchedly  told.  The  chance, 
then  fore,  of  fors;ery  in  the  Testament,  is  minion's  to  one 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  Homer  or  fcuclid.  <  4  the  nu 
merous  priests  or  parsons  of  the  present  day,  bishops  and 
ail,  every  one  of  ihorn  can  mnke  a  sermon,  or  translate  a, 
scrap  of  Latin,  especially  if  it  has  been  translated  n  thou 
sand  inres  before:  but  .s  ihtiv  any  amongst  tiif-m  t 'int.  can 
wri'e  poetry  like  HO>:TT,  or  science,  like  Ivi.did  ?  'IVe  sum 
total  of  a  parson's  I  •ariuiiu,  vviih  vry  few  exceptions,  is  a  b 
ab,  and  /tic,  ,W,  i<w.  ;  -'nd.  their  knowledge  (>f  science  is 
three  times  one  is  li'ie-  :  and  t'-i*  <s  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  enabled  tbt  sn,  \\-\(\  they  livrd  at  the  time,  to  i.ave  writ 
ten  all  the  book-  ot  the  NVvv  TeManu  Pt. 

As  the  opportunities  of  feru  ry  we;e  jrreatrr  so  also  was 
the  inducement  A  ma  >  could  pa  n  no  advantage  by  writ- 
jng  under  the  name  of  Hcmer  or  F.IM  lid  ;  if  he  could  write 
equal  to  tMem,  it  would  be  b<  tier  that  he  wrote  under  his 
own  name;  if  inferior,  lie  could  no!  surcei-d.  Pride  would 
prevent  i'ie  former,  and  impossibility  iht-  latter.  But  with 
rrsp-v.-t  to  -uch  books  as  compose  the  Xew  Testament,  all 
the  inducements  were  on'  tiic  side  of  forcery.  The  best 
iij)aiii-.iv«l  bisrory  lh:-.t  coul-i  have,  btt-n  made,  at  the  distance 
of  two  01  three  hundred  years  after  the  lime,  could  not 
have  passed  for  an  ordinal  under  the-  name  of  ihe  real  wri 
ter;  tiie  onlv  cl»:»we  of  success  lay  in  forgery,  for  the 
church  wanted  pietence  for  its  ntw  doctripe,  and  truth  and 
talents  were  out  of  the  question. 

But  as  it  is  not  uncommon  (as  before  observed)  to  relate 
stories  of  persor.*  Hulking  after  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghosts 
find  apparitions  of  such  as  have  fallen  by  some  violent  or 
extraordinary  means;  and  as  ihe  people  of  that  day  \vtre .in 
the  habit  of  believing  s-uc'u  things,  and  of  the  app<  arance  of 
^n^eU,  and  also  of  devils,  aixl  of  their  getting  into  people's 
insides,  and  shaking  them  l.ke  a  lit  of  an  airue,  and  of  their 
being  ca>t  out  acain  as  if  by  an  tmelic;  (Mary  Ma^delene, 
the  hook  ol  Mark  tells  us,  had  brought  un,  or  been  brought 
to  bed  of  seven  devils  ;)  it  was  nothing  extraordinary  that 
some  story  of  this  kind  should  get  abroad  of  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  afterwards  the  foundation 
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of  the  four  books  ascribe*!  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  Each  writer  told  the  tale  as  he  heard  it,  or  there 
abouts,  and  gave  to  his  book  the  name  of  the  sanit  or  the 
apostle  whom  tradition  had  given  as  the  eye-witness.  It  is 
Only  uprn  this  ground  that  the  contradictions  in  those  boi.k* 
can  bi  accounted  lor;  and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  they  are 
downright  impositions,  lies,  and  forgeries,  without  even  the 
apology  of  credulity. 

That  they  have  been  written  by  a  sort  of  half  Jews,  as  the 
foregoing  quotations  mention,  is  discernible  enough.  The 
frequent  references  made  to  tint  chief  assassin  and  impostor 
Moses,  an -\  to  the  men  called  propheis,  e>tab!;-i)*s  tins 
point;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  he  church  hn«  compliment 
ed  the  i'rand,  by  aJu-iltm-j.  the  Bible  a-s-i  i  he  Testament  to 
reply  to  e.->eh  other.  Bei  ween  t;ie  (Jiiristian-Jew  and  the 
Christian  Gentile,  the  thmu  called  a  pruphery,  and  the  thins* 
prophesied;  the  type,  and  tin  thing  tv  pitted ;  the  sign  and 
the  thine  signified,  liave  been  industriously  rummaged  up, 
and  fitted  together  like  old  locks  and  pick-lock  ki  vs.  'I  lie 
story  foolishly  en«»u«b  told  of  Eve  and  the  serpent,  and  na 
turally  enougti  as  to  the  enmity  b  tween  men  and  serpents; 
(for  the  serpent  al»va\>  bites  about  the  heel,  because  it  can 
not  reach  higher;  and  the  man  always  knocks  the  serpent 
about  the  heud9  as  the  mo>t  elltciuai  v  ay  to  prevent  its 
biting  ;*)  this  foolish  story,  I  say,  has  been  made  into  a  pro- 
plu-ey,  a  t\pe,  and  a  promise  ro  be^in  with;  and  t.l'.e  l\  inj; 
imposition  of  Lsiiah  to  Ahaz,  Timt  a  r /;•.,///  >li«ll  can'cn-ce 
.and  bear  a  AO//,  as  a  sign  that  Ah;/,  shoui(i  corcjuer,  \\lieu 
tlie  event,  was  that  he  was  dei'eated,  (MS  alieady  notice<.l  1:1 
the  abseivationson  the  book  of  Isaiah,)  has  been  perverted, 
and  made  to  >erve  as  a  wiuder-up. 

Jonah  and  the  whaie  ar»r  also  made  into  a  sign  or  type, 
Jonah  is  Jesus,  and  t.i:e  whale  is  the  grave;  for  it  is  said, 
(and  they  ha<  e  made  Cbri-tlo  say  it  of  hmistlf,)  Matt. 
chap,  xvii  v\-r.  40,  "  !-or  as  Jonah  was  three  days-and  lines 
nights  in  the  u'hale's  belly,  so  shall  tue  Son  ol  man  be  three 
days  cntd  tJiree  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  But  it  hap 
pens  aukwardiy  enough  that  Christ,  according  to  their  own 
account,  was  but  OIK-*  riny  and  two  nighrs  in  the  grave;. 
about  3d  hours,  .instead  of  7'2;  that  is,  the  Friday  night, 
the  Saturday,  and  the  Saunday  ni^ht ;  for  they  say  he  was 
up  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  sun-rise,  or  before.  But  as 


*  "  It  shall  hniise  thy  head,   and  thou  shalt   bruise  his-  hfel." 
Genesis,  chap,  vii,  ver.  1&. 
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this  fits  quite  as  well  as  the  bite  and  the  kick  in  Gem- .-._ 
or  the  virgin  ami  her  son  in  Isaiah,  it  will  pass  in  the  lump  of 
orthodox  things.  Thus  much  for  the  historical  part  of -the 
Testament  and  its  evidences. 

Epistles  of  Panl — The  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  being 
fourteen  in  number,  almost  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Testament.  Whether  those  epistles  were  written  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance,  since  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  attempts  to 
prove  his  doctrine  by  argument.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  been  witness  to  any  of  the  scenes  told  of  the  resurrec 
tion,  and  the  ascension  ;  and  he  declares  that  he  had  not  be 
lieved  them. 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the  grouml  as  he  was 
journeying  to  Damascus,  has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or 
extraordinary;  he  escaped  with  life,  and  that  is  more  than 
many  others  have  done,  who  have  been-  struck  with  light 
ning";  and  that  he  should  lose  his  sight  for  three  days,  and 
be  unable  to  eat  or  drink  during  that  time,  is  nothing  more 
than  is  common  in  such  conditions.  His  companions  that 
were  with  him  appear  not  to  have  suffered  in  the  same  man 
ner,  for  they  were  well  enough  to  lead  him  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  ;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  have  seen  any 
vision. 

The  character  of  the  person  called  Paul,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  of  him,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence  and 
fanaticism;  he  had  persecuted  with  as  much  heat  as  he 
preached  afterwards  ;  the  stroke  he  had  received  had 
changed  his  thinking,  without  altering  his  constitution  ;  and, 
either  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  he  was  the  same  zealot.  Such 
men  are  never  good  moral  evidences  of  any  doctrine  they 
preach.  They  are  always  in  extremes,  as  well  of  action  as 
of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  sets  out  to  prove  by  argument,  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body;  and  he  advances  this  as  an 
evidence  of  immortality.  But  so  much  will  men  differ  in 
their  manner  of  thinking,  and  in  the  conclusions  they 
draw  from  the  same  premises,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  re 
surrection  of  the  same  body,  so  far  from  being  an  evidence 
of  immortality,  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an  evidence 
against  it;  for  if  I  have  already  died  in  this  body,  and  am 
raised  again  in  the  same  body  in  which  1  have  died,  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  I  shall  die  again.  That  resur 
rection  no  more  secures  me  against  the  repetition  of  dying, 
than  an  ague  fit,  when  past,  secures  me  against  another. 
To  believe,  therefore,  in  immortality,  I  must  have  a  more 
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elevated  idea  than  is  contained  in  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

Besides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,   as  well  as  of  hope,  I  had 
rather  have  a  better  body  and  a  more  convenient  form  than 
the    present.     Kvery   animal    in   the   creation  excels  us  in 
something.     The  winged  insects,  without  mentioning  doves 
or  eagles,  can  pass  over  more  space  and    with  greater  ease, 
in  a  few  minutes,  than  man  can  in  an  hour.  The  glide  of  the 
smallest  fish,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  exceeds  us  in  motion, 
almost  beyond  comparison,   and   without  weariness.     Even 
the  sluggish  snail  can  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon, 
where  a  man,  by  the  want,  of  that  ability,   would   perish; 
and  a  spider  can    launch 'itself  from    the   top,  as  a    playful 
amusement.     The  personal  powers  of  man    are   so  limited, 
and  his  heavy  frame  so  little  constructed  to  extensive  enjoy 
ment,  that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to  wish  the  opinioi 
of  Paul  to  be  true.     It  is  too  little  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
scene;  too  mean  for  the  sublimity  of  the  subject. 

But  all  other  arguments  apart,  the  consciousness  of  exist 
ence  is  the  only  conceivable  idea  we  can  have  of  another  life, 
and  the  continuance  of  that  consciousness  is  immortality. 
The  consciousness  of  existence,  or  the  knowing  that  we 
ex'rst,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  same  form,  nor  to 
the  same  matter,  even  in  this  life. 

We  have  not  in  all  cases  the  same  form,  nor  in   any   case 
the  same  matter  that  composed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago;    and   yet   we  are  conscious  of   being   the  same 
persons.     Even  legs  and  arms,  which  make  up  almost  half 
the  human  frame,  are  not  necessary  to  the  consciousness  of 
existence.     These  may  be  lost  or  taken  away,  and   the  full 
consciousnes-  of    existence   remain  ;  and   were  their  place 
supplied  by  wings  or  other  appendages,  we  cannot  conceive 
that  it  could  alter  our  consciousness  of  existence.     In  short 
we  know  not  how  much,  or  rather  how   little,  of  our  com 
position  it  is,  and  how    exquisitely   fine   that  little   is,  that 
creates  in  us  this  consciousness  of  existence;  and  all  beyond 
that  is  like  the  pulp  of  a  peach,  distinct  and  separate  from 
tiie  vegetative  speck  in  the  kernel. 

Who  can  say  by  what  exceed  ing  fine  action  of  fine  mat 
ter  it  is  that  a  thought  is  produced  in  what  we  call  the 
mind?  and  yet  that  thought  when  produced,  as  I  now  pro 
duce  the  thought  I  am  writing,  iscapable  of  becoming  immor 
tal  and  is  the  only  production  of  man  that  has  that  capacity. 
Statues  of  brass  or  marble  will  perish  ;  and  statues  made 
in  imitation  of  them  are  not  the  same  statues,  nor  the  same 
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workmanship,  nny  more  than  the  ropy  of  a  picture  is  the 
same  picture.  But  print  and  reprint  a  thoughi  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  that  with  materials  of  any  kind  ;  carve  it  in 
wood,  or  engrave  it  on  stone,  the  thought  is  eternally  and 
identically  the  same  thought  in  ever>  case.  It  has  a  capa 
city  of  unimpaired  existence,  unaffected  by  change  of  mat 
ter,  and  is  essentially  distinct,  and  of  a  nature  different  iioni 
every  thins:  else  that  we  know  of  or  can  conceive.  If  then 
the  thing  produced  has  in  itself  a  capacity  of  being  immor 
tal,  it  is  more  than  a  token  that  the  power  that  produced  it, 
which  is  the  Sijif-same  thing  as  consciousness  of  existence, 
can  he  inimoital  also;  and  l hat  as  independently  of  ihe 
matter  it  was  first  connected  with,  as  the  thought  is  of  the 
printing  or  writing  if  lirst  appeared  in.  The  one  idea  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  other;  and  we  can  see 
tii at  one  is  true. 

That  the  consr^onsnfss  of  existence  is  not  dependent  on 
the  same  lorn:  or  the  same,  mailer,  is  demonstrated  to  our 
senses  in  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  as  far  as  our  senses  are 
capable  of  receiving  ihat  demonstration.  A  very  numerous 
part  of  the  animal  cieai>on  preach*  s  to  us,  far  better  than 
Paul,  the  belief  of  a  life  lien  alter.  Their  little  life  resembles 
an  larth  and  a  heaven  ;  a  present,  and  a  future  state  :  and 
comprises  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  immortality  in 
niin-ature. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation  to  our  eye  are  the 
winged  ms-ects  and  thtv  are  not  so  originally.  They  acquire 
that  form  and  that,  inimitable  brilliancy,  by  progressive 
changes.  Tin-  s!<>w  and  cre.i  ping  caterpillar-worm  of  to-day, 
passi  s  in  :\  f(  \v  d;.y>  to  a  torp.d  figure,  and  a  stare  resembling 
di-aih  ;  and  in  the  next  chan^eeomesforih,  inalithemimatwie 
magnificence  <>!  I  f  ,  a  splendid  butterfly.  No  r<  semblance 
of  the  foimer  creature  remains;  <  v.  ry  thing  is  changed  ;  all 
his  powers  are  new,  and  hie  is  10  him  another  ib.ng.  We 
cannot  COIKH  ive  t;;at  the  consciousness  of  existence  is  not  the 
same  in  this  state  ot  'the  annual  as  before:  wh\  then  must  I 
believe  t  lat  the  n^  tin  eel  ion  of  the  same,  body  is  wo-'ssary  to 
coiitinur  to  me  the  consciousness  of  existence  berealterr 

In  the  former  par!  of  the  4ge  vf  Rcawn,  I  hn\e  called  the 
creation  tin- true  and  only  real  word  oi  God  ;  and  this  instance, 
or  this  text,  in  iue  book  of  creation,  not  only  slirws  to  us  that 
this  thing  may  be  so,  but  that  it.  is  so;  and  that  the  belief 
of  a  future  stale  is  a  rational  belief,  founded  upon  facts  vi 
sible  in  the  creation  :  for  it  is  not  more  dilficult  to  believe 
that  we  shall  exist  hereafter  in  a  better  state  anU  form  than 
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at  present,  than  that  a  worm  should  become  a  butterfly, 
and  quit  the  dunghill  for  the  atmosphere,  if  we  did  not 
know  it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  th£  doubtful  jargon  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the.  l;>tli 
chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  which  mak-s  part,  of  the  burial 
service  oi  some  Christian  sectaries,  it  is  as  desiitute  of  mean 
ing  as  tiie  toiling  of  0:e  bell  at  the  fuih-nd.  It  explains  no 
thing  to  the  understanding  ;  it  illustrates  nothing  to  the 
imagination;  hut  leave*  rhe  r:\vlerto  fi.i.i  auv  M<  "i-iin^  if  he 
can.  *•  All  hVsi  (PMVS  he)  is  uotthes;":>e  ii  4:1.  Theie  is  one 
flesh  of  mm;  a-.j-jin  r  ot  beasts  ;  another  of  ris:ie.s,:ind  another 
of  birds.  And  *hat  then  ?  not  -i;>i>.  A  ro?>k  eo"Ul  lui.wsaiil 
as  much.  T.iere  a--e  aUo  (says  lie)  bodies  cHe-iial,  irsd  bodies 
terrestrial  ;  the  <jloiy  of  Liie" celestial  is  «>M.,  nnd  ii»e  slorv  of 
theterrs  r^iisau  -ther.  A:i.l  -A  h;:t  niiin  ?  :io:!iirr..%  \ -'id  what 
is  the  did  iviic,v  ?  nothinf;  t'.i.it  he  In*  told.  i'neiv  is  (says 
he)  one  g.ory  of  the  s'in,  a  id  anolhcr  g'.oiy  of  the  moon, 
and  another  glory  of  the  stars.  And  what  then?  nothing; 
except  that  he  says  that  one  star  difftrelh.  from  am>fJttr  ytur  in 
glory,  instead  of  distance  ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  told  us,' 
that  the  moon  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  the  sun.  Ail  this  is 
nothing  better  the  jargon  of  a  conjuror,  who  picks  up  phrwsts 
he  does  not  understand,  to  confound  the  credulous  people 
who  come  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  Priests  and  conjurors 
are  of  the  same  trade. 

Sometimes  Paul  affects  to  be  a  naturalist,  and  to  prove  his 
system  of  resurrection  from  the  principles  of  vegetation, 
Thou  fool,  (says  he)  that  which  thou  so  west  is  not  quickened 
except  it  die.  To  which  one  might  reply  in  his  own  iangauge, 
and  say,  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  so\vest  is  not 
quickened,  except  it  die  not;  for  the  grain  that  dies  in  the 
ground  never  does,  nor  can  vegetate.  It  is  only  the  living 
grains  that  produce  the  next  crop.  But  the  metaphor,  in  poiua 
of  view  is  no  simile.  It  is  succession  and  not  resurrection. 

The  progress  of  an  animal,  from  one  state  of  bi-ing  to- 
another,  as  from  a  worm  to  a  butterfly,  applies  to  the  case  ; 
but  this  of  the  grain  (!oes  not,  and  shews  Paul  to  have  been 
what  he  says  of  others,  a  fool. 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  were  writter? 
by  him  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  they  are  either  ar 
gumentative  or  dogmatics!,  and  as  the  argument  is  defective 
and  the  dogmatical  pan  is  merely  presumptive,  it  signifies  not 
who  wrote  them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Testament.  It  is  not  upon  the  epistles,  but  upou 
•what  is  called  tUe  gospel,  Contained  in  the  four  books 
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ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  nnd  upon  the 
pretended  prophecies,  that  the  theory  of  the  church,  calling: 
itself  the  Christian  church,  is  founded.  The  epistles  are 
dependant  upon  those,  and  must  follow  their  fate;  for 
if  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  be  fabulous,  all  reasoning 
founded  upon  it,  as  a  supposed  truth,  must  fall' with  it. 

We  know,  from  history,  that  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
this  church,  Athanasius, lived  at  the  time  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  ;  and  we  know  also,  from  the  absurd  jargon  he 
has  left  us,  under  the  name  of  a  creed,  the  character  of  the 
men  who  formed  the  New  .Testament  ;  and  we  know  also 
from  the  same  history,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  which  it  is  composed  was  denied  at  the  time.  It  was 
upon  the  vote  of  such  as  Athanasius,  that  the  Testament 
was  decreed  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  nothing  can  pre 
sent  to  us  a  more  strange  idea,  than  that  of  decreeing  the 
word  of  God  by  vote.  Those  who  rest  their  faith  upon  such 
authority,  put  man  in  the  place  of  God,  and  have  no  true 
loundatioii  for  future  happiness;  credulity,  however,  is  not 
a  crime  ;  but  it  becomes  crimnal  by  resisting  conviction.  It 
is  strangling  in  the  womb  of  ihe  conscience  the  efforts  it 
makes  toasctrtain  truth.  We  should  never  force  belief  upon 
ourselves  in  any  tiling. 

I  here  clo.=e  the  subject  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Xew.  The  evidence  1  have  produced,  to  prove  them  for 
geries,  is  extracted  from  the  books  themselves,  and  acts, 
like  a  two-edited  sword,  either  way.  If  the  evidence  be, 
denied,  the  authencity  of  the  scriptures  is  denied  with  it  ; 
tor  it  is  scripture  evidence  ;  and  if  the  evidence  be  admitted 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  is  disproved.  Tliecontradictorv 
impossibilities  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New, 
put  them  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  swears  for  and  against. 
Either  evidence  convicts  him  of  perjury,  and  equally  destoys 
reputation 

Should  the  Bible  and  Testament,  hereafter  fall,  it  is  not  I 
that  have  been  the  occasion.  I  have  done  no  more  than 
extracted  the  evidence  from  the  confused  mass  of  matter  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a  point  of 
light  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  easily  comprehended  :  and 
having  done  this,  I  have  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
as  I  judged  for  myself. 

Athanasius  died,  according  to  tho  church  chronology,  in  the 
vear  371. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reawn.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  three  frauds,  mystery,  miracle  and  prophecy;  and  ;»s  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  any  ot  the  answers  to  that  work,  that 
in  i he  least  atfccts  what  I  have  there  su.l  upon  those  s:ib« 
jects,  I  shall  not  encumber  tuis  Second  Fart  with  additions, 
that  are  not  necessary. 

I  have  spoken  also  in  the  same  work  upon  what  is  called 
revel<iti<)H,  and  have  shewn  the  absurd  misapplication  of  that 
term  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  arid  the  \ew;  for 
certainly  revelation  is  out  of  the,  question  in  reciun/  any 
thing  of  which  man  has  be^n  the  actor,  or  tue  witness. 
That  which  a  man  has  done  or  seen,  needs  no  revelation  to 
tell  him  lie  has  done  it,  or  seen  it ;  for  he  knows  it  already, 
nor  to  enable  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it.  It.  is  \™  lornnce, 
or  imposition,  to  apply  the  terms  re\vhtio'i  in  such  cases; 
yet  the  Bible  and  Testa. nent  are  classed  under  this  fraudu 
lent  description  of  Jjein?  all  revelation. 

Revelation  then,  so  far  as  the  term  has  relation  between 
God  and  man,  can  only  be  applied  to  something  which  God 
reveals  of  his  wtil  to  man;  but  though  the  povvvr  of  the 
Almighty,  to  make  such  a  communication  is  necessarily  ad 
mitted,  because  to  that  power  all  things  are  possible,  yet, 
the  thing  so  revealed  (if  any  thing  ever  was  revealed,  and 
which,  by  thr  bye,  it.  is  impossible  to  prove)  is  revelaiion  to 
the  person  an/yto?vhom  it  n  made.  His  account  of  it  to  an 
other  is  not  revelation;  and  whoev°r  puts  faith  in  that  ac 
count,  puts  it  in  the  man  IVo.u  whom  the  account  com. 'rs  j 
and  t.iat  man  may  have  been  deceived,  or  may  hnve  dream 
ed  it;  or  he  may  bean  impostor,  and  may  lie.  There  is  no 
possible  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  he; 
tells;  for  even  the  morality  of  it  would  bt:  no  proof  of  reve 
lation.*  In  ail  such  cases,  the  proper  answer  would  be, 
"  When  it  is  revealed  to  me,  I  will  believe  it  to  be  revelation  ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  believe  it  to  be 
revelation  before;  neither  *s  it  proper  I  hat  I  should  lake  the  rcord 
of  a  man  as  the  uoid  vf  G»d,  and  put  man  in  the  place  of  God" 
This  is  the  m. timer  in  which  I  have  spoken  ot  revelation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  Age  <f  Reason  ;  and  which,  while  it 
reverentially  admits  revelation  t:s  a  possible  thing,  because, 
as  before  said,  to  the  Almighty  all  things  are  possible,  it 
prevents  the  imposition  of  one  man  upon  another,  and 
precludes  the  wicked  use  of  pretended  revelation. 

Q 
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But  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  thus  admit  the  possi 
bility  of  revelation;  I  totally  disbelieve,  that  the  Almighty 
ever  did  communicate  any  thing  to  man,  by  any  mode  of 
speech,  in  any  language,  or  by  any  kind  of  vision,  or  ap 
pearance,  or  by  any  means  which  our  senses  are  capable  of 
receiving,  otherwise  than  by  the  universal  display  of  himself 
in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  by  that  repugnance  we 
feel  in  ourselves  to  bad  actions,  and  disposition  to  good  ones. 
-  The  most  detestable  wickedness,  the  most  horrid  cruel 
ties,  and  the  greatest  miseries,  that  have  afflicted  the  human 
race,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  thing  called  revelation,  or 
revealed  religion.  It  has  been  the  most  dishonourable  be 
lief  against  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  the  most  destruc 
tive  to  morality,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man,  that 
ever  was  propagated  since  man  began  to  exist.  It  is  better, 
far  better,  that  we  admitted,  if  it  were  possible,  a  thousand 
devils  to  roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrine 
of  devils,  if  there  were  any  such,  than  that  we  permitted 
one  such  impostor  and  monster  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  the  Bible  prophets,  to  come  with  the  pretended  word 
of  God  in  his  mouth,  and  have  credit  among  us. 

Whence  arose  all  the  horrid  assassinations   of  whole  na 
tions  of  men,  women,  and  infants,  with  which  the  Bible  is 
filled;  and  the  bloody  persecutions,  and  tortures  unto  death, 
and  religious  wars,  that  since  that  time  have  laid  Europe  in 
blood  and  ashes;  whence  arose  they,   but  from  this  impious 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  and  this  monstrous  belief,  that 
God  has  spoken  to  man?    The  lies  of  the  Bible  have  been 
thecauseoftheone,  and  the  lies  of  the  Testament  of  the  other. 
Some  Christians  pretend,  that  Christianity  was  not  estab 
lished  by  the  sword;  but  of  what   period  of  time  do  they 
speak?    It   was  impossible  that  twelve   men    could   begin 
with  the   sword:  they  had  not  the  power;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  professors  of  Christianity  sufficiently  powerful  t® 
employ  the  sword,  than  they  did  so,  and  the  stake  and  the 
faggot  too;  and  Mahomet  could  not  do   it  sooner.     By  the 
same  spirit  that  Peter  cut  off"  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant,  (if  the  story  be  true,)  be  would  have  cutoff  his  head, 
and  the  head  of  his  master,  had  he  been  able,     Besides  this, 
Christianity  grounds   itself  originally  upon  the   Bible,  and 
the  Bible  was  established  altogether  by  the  sword,  and  that 
in  the  worst  use  of  it;  not  to  terrify,  but  to  extirpate.    The 
Jews  made  no  converts:  they  butchered   all.     The  Bible  is 
the  sire  of  the   Testament,   and  both  are  called  the  word  of 
God.      The  Christians  read    both    books;    the   minister* 
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preach  from  both  books;  and  this  thing  called  Christianity 
is  made  up  of  both,  ft  is  then  false  to  soy  that  Christianity 
was  not  established  by  the  sword. 

The  only  sect  that  has  not  persecuted  are  the  Quakers; 
and  the  only  reason  thatcan  be  given  for  it,  is,  that  they  are 
rather  Deists  than  Christians.  They  do  not  believe  much 
ahout  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  call  the  Scripture*?  a  dead  let 
ter.  Had  they  called  them  hy  a  worse  name,  they  had  been 
nearer  the  truth. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  reverences  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Creator,  and  who  wishes  to  lessen  the  cata 
logue  of  artificial  miseries,  and  remove  the  cause  that  hns 
sown  persecutions  thick  among  mankind,  to  expel  all  ideas 
of  revealed  religion  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  an  impious 
fraud.  What  is  it  that  we  have  learned  from  this  pretend 
ed  thing  called  revealed  religion  ? — nothing  that  is  useful  to 
man,  and  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable  to  his  Maker. 
What  is  it  the  Bible  teaches  us? — rapine,  cruelty,  and  mur 
der.  What  is  it  the  Testament  teaches  us  ? — to  believe  that 
the  Almighty  committed  debauchery  with  a  woman,  en 
gaged  to  be  married !  and  the  belief  of  this  debauchery 
is  called  faith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that  are  irregularly  and 
thinly  scattered  in  those  books,  they  makenopartof  this  pre 
tended  thing,  revealed  religion.  They  are  the  natural  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  toge 
ther,  and  without  which,  it  cannot  exist  ;  and  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  religions,  and  in  all  societies.  The  Testa- 
xnent  teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  subject;  nnd  where  it 
attempts  to  exceed,  it  becomes  mean  and  ridiculous.  The 
doctrine  of  not  retaliating  injuries  is  much  better  expressed 
in  Proverbs,  which  is  a  collection  as  well  from  the  Gentiles, 
as  the  Jews,  than  it  is  in  the  Testament.  It  is  there  said, 
Proverbs  xxv.  ver.  21,  "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him 
bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  :* 
but  when  it  is  said,  as  in  the  Testament,  "  If  a  man  smite 
thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ;"  it  is  assassi- 

*  According  to  what  is  called  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  in 
the  book  of  Matthew,  where,  among  some  other  good  things,  a 
great  deal  of  this  feigned  morality  is  introduced,  it  is  there  ex 
pressly  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  or  of  not  retaliating- 
injuries,  was  not  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews  ;  but  as  this 
doctrine  is  found  in  Proverbs,  it  must,  according  to  that  statement 
have  been  copied  from  the  Gentiles,  from  whom  Christ  had  learn 
ed  it.  Those  men,  whom  Jewish  and  Christian  idolaters  liar* 
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rating  the  digmty  of  forbearance,  awl   sinking   man  into  a 
spaniel. 

Loiing  enemies,    is  another    dogma    of    feigned   morality 
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moralist,  idat  lie  does  not  levenL'^an  injury;  Hnd  it  is  ttpi;diy 
as  good  in  a  political  sense,  tor  tin  re  is  i  o  end  to  retaliation 
each  retaliates  on  the  other,  and  calls  it  justice:  bin  to  love 
in  proportion  to  the  injury,  if  it  could  he  done,  would  he 
to  ofter  a  premium  tor  a  irirne.  Besides,  tin-  wcrd  emmies 
is  too  \HL'u*-  and  general  to  he  used  in  a  moial  maxim,  \vhich 
ouprht  always  to  he  clear  and  dtfintd,  like  a  piovcrh.  It  a 
Hum  he  the  enemy  of  another  liom  mistake  and  pnjmiice, 
as  in  the  case  of  rtl'^ious  opinions,  and  romi  times  in  poli 
tics,  that  man  is  dim  rent  to  an  enemy  at  heart  with  a  cri 
minal  intention;  and  if  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  c  on- 
tributta  also  to  our  O\MI  tia>  qusllii y,  that  wv  put  the  h-  st 
constitution  upon  a  thiugth.it  it  \\ill  hear.  But  even  this 
ern  neons  motive  it)  lr.rn  nud\es  no  motive  for  love  on  the 
other  pait;  and  to  say  that  v\e  cs»n  love  \oluntari!),  and 
\viti.out  a  motive,  is  moially  and  physically  iiupossihle. 

Moral  ty  is  injured  by  prescribing  to  it  duties,  thai,  in 
the  fust  place,  are  impossible  to  be  peil'oimed ;  and,  if  they 
could  he,  would  he  productive  of  evil;  or,  as  before  said,  be 
premiums  for  crime.  The  n  axim  of  duii>g  us  ve  K<>ut(J  be 
done  tu.to,  does  not  include  this  strante  doctrine  ot  loving 
enemies;  lor  no  man  expects  to  be  loved  hirmeli  ior  his 
crime  01  for  his  enmity.  , 

Those  who  prtach  this  doctrine  of  lovinp  their  enemies, 
are  in  general  the  greatest  persecutors,  and  they  act  con 
sistently  by  so  doing;  for  the  doctrine  is  h\  pociitical ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  hypocrisy  should  act  viu-  reverse  of  what 
it  preaches.  For  my  own  pait,  I  disovrn  the  doctrine,  and 
consider  it  as  a  ieipiifcl  or  fabulous  morality;  }et  the  man 
does  not  exist  that  can  say  I  have  persecuted  him,  or  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  either  in  the  American  Revolution,  or  in 
the  French  Revolution  ;  or  that  1  have,  in  any  case,  return- 
abusively  called  heathens.,  had  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of 
ju>tice  and  morality  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  '\  c-btanit- lit, 
so  Jar  a»  it  in  Jewish  ;  or  in  the  New.  fj  lie  anguer  of  £olou  on  the 
que>ti<»!i,  **  \\  hicli  IB  the  most  perfect  popular  *;ovenirnent,"  Las 
never  bten  exceeded  by  any  man  siiii'e  his  time,  as  containing  a 
maxim  of  political  morality.  «*  That,"  says  fe,  "  u'hcrt  t/it>  halt 
inji  ry  done  to  the  meanest  individual,  is  a,n»idered  us  an  insult  on 
the  u-hole  coiuilitutivn."  Solon  lived  about  500  years  before 
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*d  evil  for  evil.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  man  to  rewnrd 
a  bad  action  with  a  £ood  one,  or  to  return  good  fonvil- 
and  wherever  it  is  done,  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  a  dur/ 
It  is  also  absuid  to  suppose,  that  sucii  doctnne  ran  make 
any  part  of  a  revealed  religion.  We  imitate  the  moral  cha 
racter  of  the  Creator  l.y  forbear! nor  with  each  other  for  lie 
forbears  with  all:  but  tins  docirine  wo«.|d  imply  'that  lie 
loved  man,  not  in  proportion  as  he  wa* good, but  as  he  wnsbad. 

It  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  condition  here,  we  must 
see  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  thins;  a?  revealed  relinon. 
What  is  it  we  want  to  know?  Does  not  the  creation?  the 
universe  we  behold,  preach  to  us  the  existence  of  an'  -\1- 
mighty  povver,  that  governs  and  regulates  the  whole?  And 
is  not  the  evidence  that  this  creation  holds  out  ro  our  senses 
infinitely  stronger  than  any  thin^  we  can  r.-ad  in  a  bo  >k, 
that  any  impostor  might  make  and  call  the  word  of  God? 
As  for  morality,  the  knowledge  of  it  exists  in  every  man's 
conscience. 

Here  we  are.  The  existence  of  an  Almighty  power  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  us,  though  we  cannot  conceive, 
as  it  is  impossible  we  should,  the  nature  and  manner  of  its 
existence.  We  cannot  conceive  how  we  came  here  our 
selves,  and  yet  we  know  for  a  fact  that  we  aie  here.  \V'e 
must  know  also,  that  the  power  that  called  us  into  being-, 
can,  if  he  please,  and  when  he  pleases,  call  us  to  account  tor 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  lived  here;  and  thereto^, 
without  seeking  any  other  motive  ior  the  belief,  it  is  rational 
to  believe  that  he  will,  tor  we  know  before-hand  that  he  can. 
The  probability,  or  even  possibility  of  the  thing  is  i\\\  that 
we  ought  to  know  ;  for  if  we  knew  it  as  a  fact,  we  s-.ould 
be  the  mere  slaves  of  terror ;  our  belief  would  have  no  mei  it, 
and  our  best  actions  no  virtue. 

Deism  then  teaches  us,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived,  all  that  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be  known. 
The  creation  is  the  Bible  of  the' Deist,  lie  there  reads  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  Creator  himself,  the  certainty  of'his 
existence,  and  the  immutab  iity  of  his  po*er,  and  all  other 
Bibles  and  Testaments  are  to  him  for-enes.  The  probabi 
lity  that  we  may  be  called  to  account  hereafter,  will,  toa  re 
flecting  mind,  have  the  influence  of  belief;  for  it  is  not  our 
belief  or  disbelief,  that  can  make  or  unmake  the  fact.  As 
this  is  the  state  we  are  in,  and  which  it  is  proper  we  should 
"be  in,  as  free  agents,  it  is  the  fool  only,  and  not  the  phi 
losopher,  01  even  the  prudent  man,  that  would  live  as  if  there 
were  uo  God. 

But  the  belief  of  a  God  isso  weakened  by  being  mixed  with 
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the  strange  fable  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  wth  the  wild 
adventures  related  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  obscurity  and 
obscene  nonsense  of  the  Testament,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  bewildered  as  in  a  fog.  Viewing  all  these  things  in  a  con 
fused  mass,  he  confounds  fact  with  fable  ;  and  as  be  cannot 
believr  all,  he  feels  a  disposition  to  reject  all.  But  the  belief 
of  a  God  is  a  belief  distinct  from  all  the  things,  and  ought 
not  to  beconfounded  with  any.  The  notion  of  a  Trinity  of 
Gods  has  enfeebled  the  belief  of  one  God.  A  multiplication 
of  beliefs  acts  as  a  division  of  belief;  and  in  proportion  as 
any  thing  is  divided  it  is  weakened. 

Religion, by  such  means,  becomes  a  thing  of  form,  instead 
of  fact  ;  of  notion  instead  of  principles  ;  morality  is  banished 
to  make  room  for  an  imaginary  thing,  called  faith,  and  this 
faith  has  its  orrgin  in  a  supposed  debauchery  ;  a  man  is 
preached  instead  of  God  ;  an  execution  is  an  object  for 
gratitude;  the  preachers  daub  .themselves  with  the  blood, 
like  a  troop  of  asssssins,  and  pretend  to  admire  the  brilliancy 
it  gives  them  ;  they  preach  a  humdrum  sermon  on  the  merits 
of  the  execution  ;  then  praise  Jesus  Christ  for  being  executed 
and  condemn  the  Jews  for  doing  it. 

A  man,  by  hearing  all  this  nonsense  lumped  and  preached 
together,  confounds  the  God  of  the  creation  with  the 
imagined  God  of  the  Christians,  and  livesas  if  there  were  none. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  ever  were  invented, 
there  is  none  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty,  more  modi 
fying  to  man,  more  repugnant  to  reason,  and  more  contra- 
tradictory  in  itself  than  this  thing  called  Christianity.  Too 
absurd  for  belief,  too  impossible  to  convince,  and  too  incon 
sistent  for  practice,  it  renders  the  heart  torpid,  or  produces 
only  atheists  and  fanatics.  As  an  engine  of  power,  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  despotism  ;  and  as  a  means  of  wealth,  the 
avarice  of  priests;  but  so  far  as  respects  the  good  of  man 
in  general,  it  leads  to  nothing  here,  or  hereafter. 

The  only  religion  that  has  not  been  invented,  and  that 
has  in  it  every  evidence  of  divine  originality,  is  pure  and 
simple  Deism.  It  must  have  been  the  first,  and  will  probably 
be  the  last  that  man  believes.  But  pure  and  simple  Deism 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  despotic  governments. 
They  cannot  lay  hold  of  religion  as  an  engine,  but  by  mixing 
it  with  human'inveutions,  and  making  their  own  authority 
a  part ;  neither  does  it  answer  the  avarice  of  priests,  but  by 
incorporating  themselves  and  their  functions  with  it,  and 
becoming  like  the  government,  a  party  in  the  system.  It  is 
this  that  forms  the  otherwise  mysterious  connection  of 
and  state;  the  Church  humane,  and  the  state  tyrannic. 
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Were  a  man  impressed  as  fully  and  as  strongly  as  he 
ought  to  be,  with  the  belief  of  a  God  his  moral  lite  would 
be  regulated  by  the  force  of  that  belief ;  he  would  stand  in 
awe  of  God,  and  of  himself,  and  would  not  do  the  thing  that 
could  not  be  concealed  from  either.  To  give  this  belief  the 
full  opportunity  of  force,  it  is  necessary  that  it  acts  alone. 
This  is  Deism. 

But  when  according  to  the  Christian  Trinitarian  scheme 
one  part  of  God  is  represented  by  a  dying  man,  and  another 
part  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  flying  pigeon,  it  is  impos 
sible  that  belief  can  attach  itself  to  such  wild  conceits.* 

It  has  been  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  church  and  of 
all  the  other  invented  systems  of  religion,  to  hold  man  in 
ignorance  of  the  Creator,  as  it  is  of  government  to  hold  man  in 
ignorance  of  his  rights.  The  systems  of  the  one  are  as 
false  as  those  of  the  other,  and  are  calculated  for  mutual 
support.  The  study  of  theology,  as  it  stands  in  Christian 
churches,  is  the  study  of  nothing  ;  it  is  founded  on  nothing 
it  rests  on  no  principles  it  proceeds  by  no  authorities  ;  it  has 
no  data  ;  it  can  demonstrate  nothing  ;  and  admits  of  no 
conclusion.  Not  any  thing  can  be  studied  as  a  science, 
without  our  being  in  possession  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded  ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  Christian 
theology,  it  is  therefore  the  study  of  nothing. 

Instead  then  of  studying  theology,  as  is  now  done,  out  of 
the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  meanings  of  which  books  are 
always  controverted,  and  the  authencity  of  which  is  dis 
proved,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer  to  the  Bible  of  the  cre 
ation.  The  principles  we  discover  there  are  eternal,  and  of 
divine  origin :  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  science 
that  exists  in  the  world,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of 
theology. 

We  can  know  God  only  through  his  works.  We  cannot 
have  a  conception  of  any  oire  attribute,  but  by  following 
some  principle  that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only  a  confused 
idea  of  his  power,  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  comprehend- 


*  The  book  called  the  book  of  Matthew,  says,  chap.  iii.  ver.  16, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  shape  of  a  dove.  It  might 
us  well  have  said  a  goose  ;  the  creatures  are  equally  harmless,  and 
the  one  is  as  much  a  nonsensical  lie  as  the  other.  The"  second  of  Acts, 
ver.  2,  8,  says,  that  it  descended  in  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  ia  the 
shape  of  cloven  tongues ;  perhaps  it  was  cloven  feet.  Such  absurd 
stuff'  is  only  fit  for  tales  of  wijches  and  wizards. 
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ing  something  of  its  immensity.  We  can  hare  no  idea  of 
his  wisdom,  but  by  knowing  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
it  acts.  The  principles  of  science  lead  to  this  knowledge; 
for  tl'e  Creator  of  man  is  the  creator  of  science,  and  it 
is  thiongh  that  medium  that  man  can  see  God,  as  it  were 
face  to  kar«». 

Could  a  man  be  placed  in  a  situation,  and  endowed  with 
power  "f  vision,  to  behold  at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate 
oVIilx rateiy,  the  structure  of  the  universe;  to  mark  the 
nio'.niienis  of  the  several  planets,  the  cause  of  their  varying 
nppearauces,  the  unerring  order  in  which  they  revolve,  even 
to  »'ie  leniotest  comei  ;  tlieir  connections  and  dependance  on 
earn  other,  and  to  know  the  system  of  laws  established  by 
the  Creator,  that  %  ivernsand  regulates  the  whole;  he  would 
t!i-n  conceive  far  beyond  what  any  church  theolo?y  can 
teach  him,  th"  potter,  the  wisdom,  the  vastness,  the  munifi 
cence  o'  tiie  Creator:  he  would  then  see,  that  all  the  know 
ledge  man  has  of  science,  and  that  all  the  mechanical  arts, 
bv  vvtrch  hf  renders  his  sit  nation  comfortable  here,  are  de 
rive  1  irom  that  source  :  his  mind,  exalted  by  the  scene,  and 
convinced  by  the  t'ict,  w  >uld  increase  in  gratitude  as  it 
increased  in'knowledpe:  his  religion  or  his  worship  would 
become  imthd  \\ithhis  improvement  as  a  man  ;  any  em 
ployment  he  lullowrd.  that  had  connection  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  creation,  as  eve^y  thinsj  of  agriculture,  of 
science,  :*-sd  of  the  mechanical  arts,  has,  would  teach  him 
more  of  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  him,  than  any 
theological  Christian  sermon  he  now  hears.  *  Great  objects 
inspire"  gieat  thoughts;  givut  munificence  excites  great 
gratitude*;  but  the  groveling,  tales  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
ai  (1  the  Testament  are  fit  only  to  excite  contempt. 

Though  n.an  cannot  arrive,  at  least  in  this  life,  at  the  ac 
tual  scene  1  have  described,  he  can  demonstrate  it  ;  because 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
creation  is  constructed.  We  know  that  the  greatest  works 
can  be  represented  in  model,  and  that  the  universe  can  be 
represented  by  the  same  means.  The  same  principles  by 
which  wt-  m-asure  an  inch,  or  an  acre  of  ground,  will 
ivcasuie  to  m.llions  in  extent.  A  circle  of  an  inch  diameter 
has  the  same  geometrical  properties  as  a  circle  that  would 
circumscribe  the  universe.  The  same  properties  of  a  tri- 
ani'lethat  willd<  monstrate  upon  paper  the  couflgftf  a  ship, 
will  do  it  on  the  ocean;  and  when  applied  to  wh\t  are  cal 
led  th«-  heavenly  bodirs,  vrill  asceitam  to  a  minute  rbe  time 
of  an  «clip>e,  though  those  bodies  are  millions  of  miles  dis 
tant  from  us.'  This  knowledge  is  of  divine  origin;  and  it 
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is  from  the  Bible  of  the  creation  that  man  has  learned  it, 
and  not  from  the  stupid  Bible  of  the  church,  that  teacheth 
man  nothing.* 

\\i  the  knowledge  man  has  of  science  and  of  machinery, 
by  the  aid  of  which  his  existence  is  rendered  comfortable 
upon  earth,  and  without  which  he  would  be  scarcely  dis 
tinguishable  in  appearance  and  condition  from  a  common 
animal,  comes  from  the  great  machine  and  structure  of  the 
universe.  The  constant  and  unwearied  observations  of  our 
ancestors,  upon  the  movements  and  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly*  bodies,  in  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
early  a^es  of  the  world,  have  brought  this  knowledge  upon 
earth.  &It  is  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  nor  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  his  apostles,  that  have  done  it.  The  Almighty  is  the 
great  mechanic  of  the  creation  ;  the  first  philosopher,  and 
original  teacher  of  all  science  :  Let  us  then  learn  to  rev- 
erence  our  master,  and  not  let  us  forget  the  labours  of 
our  ancestors. 

Had  we  at  this  day  no  knowledge  of  machinery,  and 
were  it  possible  that  man  could  ha?e  a  view,  as  I  have  before 
described,  of  the  structure  and  machinery  of  the  universe 
he  would  soon  conceive  the  idea  of  constructing  some  at 
least  of  the  mechanical  works  we  now  have;  and  the  idea 
so  conceived  would  progressively  advance  in  practice.  Or 
could  a  model  of  the  universe,  such  as  is  called  an  orrery,  be 
presented  before  him,  and  put  in  motion,  his  mind  would 

*  The    Bible-makers   have  undertaken  to  give   us,  in   the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,   an  account  of    the   creation  ;  and,    in  doing 
this,  they  have  demonstrated  nothing    but  their  ignorance, 
make  there  to  have  been  three  days  and  three  nights,  evenings  and 
mornings,  before  there  was  a  sun  ;  when  it  is  the    presence  or    ab 
sence  of  the  sun  that  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night,    and  what    is 
called  his  rising   and  netting  that  of  morning  and   evening, 
sides,  it  is  a  puerile  and  pitiful  idea,  to  suppose  the  Almighty  to 
say,  Let  there  be    light.     It  is  the  imperative  manner  of   speaking 
that  a  conjurer  uses,   when  he  says  to  his  cups  and   balls,    Presto, 
be  gone,  and  most  probably  has  been  taken  from  it ;    as  Moses  and 
his  rod  are  a  conjurer  and  his  wand.    Longinus  calls  this  expression 
the  sublime;  and, by  the  same  rule,  the  conjurer  is   sublime   too, 
for  the  manner  of  speaking  is   expressively   and   griCmatically  the 
same.     When  authors,  and  critics  talk  of  the  sublime,  they  see  not 
how  nearly  it  borders  on  the  ridiculous.     The  sublime  of  the   en 
tics,  like  some  parts  of  Edmund  Burke's  sublime  and  beautiful,  is 
like  a  wind-mill  just  visible  in  a  fog,  which  imagination  might  dis 
tort  into  a   flying  mountain,  or   an  archangel,  or  a  flock   ot  wilt 
geese. 
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arrive  at  the  same  idea.  Such  an  object,  and  such  a  subject, 
would,  whilst  it  improved  him  in  knowledge  useful  to  him 
self  as  a  man  and  a  member  of  society,  as  well  as  entertain 
ing,  ailord  far  better  matter  for  impressing  him  with  a  know- 
ledge  of  and  a  belief  in  the  Creator,  and  of  the  reverence 
niui  gratitude  that  man  owes  to  him,  than  the  stupid  texts 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Testament,  from  which,  be  tiic  talents 
of  the  preacher  what  they  may,*  only  stupid  sermons  can 
be  preached.  If  man  must  preach,  let  him  preach  some 
thing  that  is  edifying,  and  from  texts  that  are  known  to  be 
true. 

The  Bible  of  the  creation  is  inexhaustible  in  texts. 
Every  part  of  science,  whether  connected  with  the  geo 
metry  of  the  universe,  with  the  systems  of  animal  and  ve 
getable  life,  or  with  the  properties  of  inanimate,  matter,  is  n 
text  as  well  for  devotion  as  for  philosophy;  fur  gratitude, 
as  for  human  improvement.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  %that 
if  such  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  religion  take  place, 
everv  preacher  ought  to  be  a  philosopher.  Jllost  certainly; 
and  every  house  of  devotion  a  school  of  science. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  the  immutable  laws  of 
science,  and  the  nghtuseof  reason,  and  setting  up  an  invented 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  that  so  many  wild  and  blas 
phemous  conceits  have  been  formed  of  the  Almighty.  The 
Jews  have  made  him  the  assassin  of  the  human  species  to 
make  room  fur  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  Christians 
have  made  him  the  murderer  of  himself,  and  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion  to  supercede  and  expel  the  Jewish  religion. 
And  to  find  pretence  and  admission  for  these  things,  they 
must  have  supposed  his  power  or  his  wisdom  imperfect,  or 
his  will  changeable?  and  the  changeableness  of  the  will  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  judgment.  The  philosopher  knows 
that  the  laws  of  ihe  Creator  have  never  changed,  with  re 
spect  either  to  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  properties 
of  matter.  Why  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  have 
changed  with  respect  to  man? 

I  here  close  the  subject.  I  have  shewn  in  all  the  fore 
going  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  are 
impositions  and  forgeries;  and  I  leave  the  evidence  I  have 
produced  in  proof  of  it,  to  be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it; 
and  I  leave  the  ideas  that  are  suggested  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  to  rest  on  the  mind  of  the  reader;  certain  as  I  am, 
that  when  opinions  are  free,  either  in  matters  of  government 
or  religion,  truth  will  finally  and  po \\eri\iily  prevail. 
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PREFACE. 


TO  THE  MINISTERS  4ND  PREACHERS    OF  ALL 
DENOMINATIONS  OF   RELIGION. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  bis  ability  ex- 
tends,  to  detect  and  expose  delusion  and  error.  But  nature 
has  not  given  to  every  one  a  talent  for  the  purpose;  and 
among'  those  to  whom  such  a  talent  is  given,  there  is  often. 
a  want  of  disposition  or  of  courage  to  do  it. 

The  world,  or  more  properly  speaking,  that  small  part  of 
it  called  Christendom,  or  tlue  Christian  world,  tins  been 
amusrd  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  with  accounts  oi: 
Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  about  the  coming  of  the 
person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  thousands  of  sermons  have 
been  preached,  and  volumes  written,  to  make  man  be 
lieve,  it. 

In  the  following  treatise  I  have  examined  all  the  pas-t 
sages  in  the  New  Testament,  quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called 
prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  find  no  sticlt 
thing  as  a  prophecy  of  any  such  person,  and  I  deny  there, 
are  any.  The  passages  all  relate  to  circumstances  the  Jewisk 
rial  ion  was  in  at  the  time  they  were  written  or  spoken,  ami 
not  to  any  thing  that  was,  or  was  not,  to  happen  in  the 
world  several  hundred  years  afterwards;  and  I  have  shewn 
what  the  circumstances  were,  to  which  the  passages  apply 
or  refer.  I  have  given  chapter  and  verse  for  every  thing  I 
have  said,  and  have  not  gone  out.  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
raid  New  Testament  for  evidence,  that  the  passages  are  ner 
prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
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The  prejudice  of  unfounded  belief  often  degenerates  into 
the  prejudice  of  custom,  and  becomes  at  last,  rank  hypo 
crisy.  When  men  from  custom  or  fashion  or  any  worldly 
motive,  profess  or  pretend  to  believe  what  they  do  not  be 
lieve,  nor  can  give  any  reason  for  believing,  they  unship  the 
helm  of  their  morality,  and  being  no  longer  honest  to  their 
own  niinds,  they  feel  no  moral  difficulty  in  being  unjust  to 
others.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  this  vice,  hypocrisy,  that 
we  see  so  many  Church  and  Meeting  going  professors  and  pre 
tenders  to  religion,  so  full  of  trick  and  deceit  in  their  deal 
ings  and  so  loose  in  the.  performance  of  their  engagements, 
that  th^y  art-  nut  to  be  trusted  further  than  the  laws  of  the 
country  will  bind  them.  Morality  has  no  hold  on  they 
minds,  no  restraint  on  their  actions. 

One  set  of  preachers  make  salvation  to  consist  in  believ 
ing.  They  tell  their  congregations  that  if  they  believe  in 
Christ  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  This,  in  the  first  place, 
is  an  encouragement  to  sin,  in  a  similar  manner  as  when  * 
prodigal  young  fellow  is  told  his  father  will  pay  all  his  debts, 
he  runs  into  debt  the  faster,  and  becomes  the  more  extra 
vagant:  Daddy,  says  he,  pays  all,  and  on  he  goes.  Just  so 
in  the  other  case,  Christ  pays  a/I  and  on  goes  the  tinner. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine  these  men  preach  is  not 
true.  The  Xew  Testament  rests  itself  for  credibility  and 
testimony  on  what  are  called  prophecies  in  the  Qld  Testa 
ment,  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  there  are  no 
such  tiling  a*  prophecies  of  any  such  person  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Xew  Testament  is  a  forgery  of  the  councils 
of  Xice  and  Laodocia,  and  the  faith  founded  thereon,  delu 
sion  and  falsehood.* 


'  The  councils  of  Nice  and  Laodocia  were  held  about  350  years 
after  the  time  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  the  books  that  now 
compose  the  New  Testament,  were  then  voted  for  by  YEAS  and 
NAYS,  as  we  now  vote  a  law.  A  great  many  that  were  offered  had 
a  majority  of  nays,  and  were  rejected.  This  is  the  way  the  New 
Testament  came  into 
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Another  set  of  preachers  tell  their  congregations  that 
God  predestinated  and  selected  from  all  eternity,  a  certain 
nnmber  to  be  saved,  and  a  certain  number  to  be  damned 
eternally.  If  this  were  true,  the  day  of  Judgment  is  PAST  : 
their  preaching  is  in  vain,  and  they  had  better  work  at  some 
useful  calling  for  their  livelihood. 

This  doctrine,  also  like  the  former,  hath  a  direct  tenden 
cy  to  demoralize  mankind.  Caa  a  bad  man  be  reformed 
by  telling  him,  that  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  was  decreed 
to  be  damned  before  he  was  born,  his  reformation  will  do 
him  no  good:  and  if  he  was  decreed  to  be  saved,  whether 
he  believes  it  or  not,  for  this  is  the  result  of  the  docrrine. 
Such  preaching  and  such  preachers  do  injury  to  the  moral 
world.  They  had  better  be  at  the  plough. 

As  in  my  political   works    my  motive   and   object   have 
been  to  give  man  an   elevated   sense  of  his  own  character, 
and  free  him  from  the  slavish  and  superstitious  absurdity  of 
monarchy  and  hereditary  government,  so  in  my  publications 
on  religious  subjects  my   endeavours  have  been  directed  to 
bring  man  to  a  right  use  of  the  reason  that  God  has  given 
him;  to  impress  on  him   the  great  principles  of  divine  mo 
rality,  justice,  mercy,  and  a    benevolent  disposition   to  all 
men,  and  to  all  creatures,  and   to  inspire  in  him  a  spirit  of 
trust,  confidence  and  consolation  in  his  creator,  unshackled 
by  the  fables  of  books  pretending  to  be  th%  word  of  God. 

THOMAS  PANE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AS  a  great  deal  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about 
Dreams,  it  is  first  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  dream, 
and  to  shew  by  what  operation  of  tha  mind  a  dream  is  pro- 
duced  during  sleep.  When  this  is  understood  we  shall  be 
the  better  enabled  to  judge  whether  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  them;  and  consequently,  whether  the. several 
matters  in  the  New  Testament  related  of  dreams  deserve 
the  credit  which  the  writers  of  that  book  and  priests  and 
commentators  ascribe  to  them. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  DREAM. 

IN  order  to  understand   the  nature  ok*  dreams,   or  of  that 
which   passes  in   ideal  vision  during   a   state  ok'  sleep,    i 
first,  necessary  to  understand  the  composition  and  decompo 
sition  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind  are  IMAGINATION, 
JUDGMENT,  and   MEMORY.      Every   action    of    the  mind 
comes    under  one    or   other  of  these  faculties, 
of  wakefulness,  as  in   the    day   time,  these   three 
are  all  active;  but    that   is   seldom  the  case   m   sleep,    and 
never  perfectly  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  that  our  dreams  are 
not  so  regular  and  rational  as  our  waking  thoughts. 

The  seat   of  that  collection   of  powers  or  faculties   that 
constitute   what  is  called   the  mind  is  in  the  brain, 
is  not,   and  cannot    be,    any    visible   demonstration    of  this 
anatomically,  but    accidents   happening  to   living    per 
shew  it  to  be  so.     An  injury  done  to  the  brain  by  a  fracture 
of  the  scull  will  sometimes  change  a  wise  man  into 
!sh  ideot ;  a  being  without  mind.     But  so  caret 
been  of  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of    man,   the  brain,  tl 
all   the   external   accidents   to   which  humanity   is  subject, 

this  happens  the  most  seldom.     But  we  often  see  i 

ino-  bv  lono1  and  habitual  intemperance. 

Whether  those  three  faculties  occupy  distinct  apartments 

of  the 'brain,   is  known  only  to  that   almighty  power  t     t 

formed  and  organised  it.     We  can  see  the  ex 

muscular  motion   in  all   the  members  of  the  body     though 

its   primum  mobile,  or   first  moving  cause,  is  unknown  t, 

man      Our  external  motions  are  sometimes  the  effect  ot 

™ntion,and   sometimes   not.     If  ^ 

to  rise/or  standing  and  intend   to  sit  or  to  walk,  the  limbi 

obey  that   intention  as  if  they   heard  the  order  given. 
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xve  make  a  thousand  motions  every  day,  and  that  as  well 
waking  as  sleeping,  that  have  no  prior  intention  to  direct 
them,  r.ach  member  acts  as  it  it  had  a  will,  or  mind  of  its 
own.  Man  governs  the  whole  when  lie  pleases  to  govern, 
but  in  the  intzrems  the  several  parts,  like  little  subuibs,  go 
vern  themselves  without  consulting  the  sovereign. 

But  all  these  motions  whatever  he  the  generatinor  cause, 
fire  external  and  visible.  But  with  respect  to  the  brain,  no 
occular  observation  can  be  made  upon  it.  All  is  mystery  ; 
all  is  darknes  in  that  womb  of  thought. 

Whether  the  brain  is  a  mass  of  matter  in  continual 
rest ;  whether  it  has  a  vibrating  pulsative  motion,  or  a  Iwav- 
ing  and  falling  motion  like  matter  in  fermentation;  whether 
different  parts  of  the  brain  have  different  motions  according 
to  the  faculty  that  is  employed,  be  it  the  imagination,  the 
judgment,  or  the  memory,  man  knows  nothing  of.  lie 
knows  not  the  cause  of  his  own  wit.  His  own  brain  con- 
crais  it  from  him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible  things,  as  metaphysical 
can  somet inns  be  compared  to  physical  things,  the  opera* 
tions  of  these  distinct  and  several  fnculties  have  some  resem 
blance  to  the  mechanism  of  a  watch.  The  main  spring 
"which  puts  all  in  motion,  corresponds  to  the  imagination; 
the  pendulum,  or  balance,  which  corrects  and  regulates  that 
•motion,  corresponds  to  the  judgment,  and  the  hand  and  dial, 
like  the  memory,  record  the  operations. 

No\v  in  proportion  as  these  several  faculties  sleep  slum 
ber,  or  keep  awake,  during  the  continuance  of  a  dream,, in 
that  proportion  Hie  dream  will  be  reasonable  or  frantic,  re- 
Jiiembered  or  forgotten. 

If  there  is  any  faculty  in  mental  man  that  never  sleeps, 
it  is  that  volatile  thing  the  imagination.  The  case  is  differ 
ent  with  the  judgment  and  memory.  The  sedate  and  sober 
constitution  of  thejudgment  easily  disposes  it  to  rest,  an-d  as 
to  the  memory  it.  records  in  silence,  and  is  active  only 
•when  it  is  called  upon. 

That  the  judgment  soon  goes  to  sleep  may  be  perceived  by 
cur  sometimes  beginning  to  dream  before  we  are  fully 
asleep  oursrlvss.  Some  random  thought  runs  in  the  mind 
and  we  start,  as  it  were  into  recollection  that  we  are  dream 
ing  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

If  the  judgment  sleeps  whilst  the  imagination  keeps 
awake,  thedrram  will  be  a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis-shapen 
images  and  ranting  ideas,  and  the  more  active  the  imagina 
tion  is,  the  wilder  the  dream  will  be.  The  most  incouiitt- 
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ent  and  the  most  impossible  things  will  appear  right;  be 
cause  that  faculty  whose  province  it  is  to  k^ep  order  is  in  a 
stare  of  absence.  The  master  of  the  school  is  gone  out 
and  the  boys  are  in  an  uproar. 

If  the  memory  sleeps,  we  shall  have  no  other  knowledge 
of  the  dream  than  that  we  have  dreamt,  without  knowing 
what  it  was  about.  In  this  case  it  is  sensation  rather  than 
recollection  that  acts.  The  dream  has  given  us  some  sense 
of  pain  or  trouble,  and  we  feel  it  as  a  hurt,  rather  than  re 
member  it  as  a  vision, 

If  memory  only  slumbers  we  shall  have  a  faint  remem 
brance  of  the  dream,  and  after  a  few  minutes  it  will  some- 
times  happen  tint  the  principal  passages  of  the  dream  will 
occur  to  us  more  fully.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  Uie  me 
mory  will  sometimes  continue  slumbering  or  sleeping  alter 
we  are  awake  ourselves,  and  that  so  fully,  that  it  may,  and 
sometimes  does  happen,  that  we  do  not  immediately  recollect 
where  we  are,  nor  what  we  have  been  about,  or  have  to  do. 
But  when  the  memory  starts  into  wakeful  ness  it  brings  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  back  upon  us,  like  a  [loud  of 
light,  and  sometimes  the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance  of  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  dream,  is  the  power  it  has  to  become  the  a^ent  cf every 
person,  character  and  thing,  of  which  it  dreams.  It  carries 
on  conversation  with  several,  asks  questions,  hears  answers, 
ogives  and  receives  information,  and  it  acts  all  these  parts 

itself. 

But  however  various  and  eccentric  the  imagination  may  be 
in  the  creation  of  images  and  ideas,  it  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  memory,  with  respect  to  things  that  are  forgotten 
when  we  are  awake.  For  example,  if  we  have  forgotten  the 
the  name  of  a  person,  and  dream  of  seeing  him,  and  asking 
him  bis  name,  he  cannot  tell  it;  for  it  ia  ourselves  asking 
ourselves  the  question. 

But  though  the  imagination  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
real  memory  it  has  the  wild  faculty  of  counterfeiting  me 
mory.  It  dreams  of  persons  it  never  knew,  and  talks  vrith 
them  as  if  it  remembered  them  as  old  acquaintance.  It  re 
lates  circumstances  that  never  happened,  and  tells  them 
as  if  they  had  happened.  It  goes  to  places  that  never 
existed,  and  knows  where  all  the  streets  and  houses  are  a> 
if  it  had  been  there  before.  The  scenes  it  creates  often  ap 
pear  as  scenes  remembered.  It  will  sometimes  act  a  dream 
within  a  dream,  and  in  the  delusion  of  dreaming  tell  a  dream 
it  never  dreamed  and  tell  it  as  if  it  was  from  memory.  It 
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may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  imagination  in  a  dream,  has 
no  idea  of  time,  as  time.  It  counts  only  by  circumstances  ; 
and  if  a  succession  of  circumstances  pass  in  a  dream  that 
would  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  accomplish  them, 
it  will  appear  to  the  dreamer  that  a  length  of  time  equal 
thereto  has  passed  also. 

As  this  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  dream  it  may  rationally 
be  said  that  every  person  is  mad  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
for  were  he  to  act  in  the  day  ts  he  dreams  in  the  night  he 
would  be  confined  for  a  lunatic.  In  a  state  of  wakefulness 
those  three  faculties  being  all  active  and  acting  in  union 
constitute  the  rational  man.  In  dream  it  is  otherwise,  and 
therefore  that  state  which  is  called  insanity  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  a  disunion  of  those  faculties  and  a  cessation 
of  the  judgment,  during  wakefulness,  that  we  so  often  ex 
perience  during  sleep  ;  and  idiocity,  into  which  some  persons 
have  fallen,  is  that  cessation  of  all  the  faculties  ot  which  we 
can  be  sensible  when  we  happen  to  wake  before  our  memory. 

In  this  view  of  the  mind  how  absurd  is  it  lo  place  reli 
ance  upon  dreams,  and  how  much  more  absurd  to  make  them 
a  foundation  for  religion;  yet  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  son  of  God,  begotten  by  the  holy  ghost,  a  being  never 
heard  of  before,  stands  on  the  story  of  an  old  mans 
dream  "  And  behold  the  atigel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David.  f<ar 
not  thou  to  take  unto  thei  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  TS  con- 
ceired  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghoti."  Matt,  ch  I  v.  20. 

After  this  we  have  the  childish  stones  of  three  or  four 
other  dreams;  about  Joseph  going  into  Egypt  •,  about h 
comin*  back  again  ;  about  this,  and  about  that  and  this 
storv  of  dreams  has  thrown  Europe  into  a  dream  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  All  the  efforts  that  nature,  reason, 
and  conscience  have  made  to  awaken  man  from  it  have  been 
ascribed  by  priestcraft  and  superstition  to  the  workings  of 
the  devil  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  American  revolution, 
which  by' establishing  the  universal  right  of  conscience  first 
opened  the  way  to  free  discussion,  and  for  the  French  ,evo- 
Jution  which  followed,  this  religion  of  dreams  had  continued 
to  be  preached,  and  that  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  believed 
Those,  who  preached  it  and  did  not  believe  it,  still  believed 
the  delusion  necessary.  They  were  not  bold  enough  to  be 
honest,  nor  honest  enough  to  be  bold. 

Tvc  y  new  religion,  like  a  new  play,  requires  a  new  ap 
paratus  of  .Irises  and  machinery,  to  fit  the  new  characters 
Ft  c?eat«  -The  story  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  bnngi 


III. 


Of 


a  new  being  upon  i  the  stage,  which  it  calls  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Old 
1  estament  gires  existence  to  a  new  order  of  beings  it  ca 
Angels-There  was  no  Holy  Ghost  before  the  timerf  Christ 
nor  Angels  before  the  time  of  Abraham.-We  hear  noth  ng 
of  these  winged  gentlemen,  till  more  than  two  thousand 
years  according  to  the  bible  chronology,  from  the  time  hey 
say  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  therein  were  mader-AflS 
this  they  hop  about  as  thick  as  birds  in  a  grove  :_The  first 
we  hear  of,  pays  his  addresses  to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness 
then  three  of  them  visit  Sarah;  another  wrestles  a  fall  with 
Jacob,  and  these  b.rds  of  passage  having  found  their  way  t 
earth  and  back,  are  continually  coming  and  going.-Thev 
eat  and  drink,  and  up  again  to  heaven.-What  they  do  with 
he  food  they  carry  away  in  their  bellies  the  Bible  does  not 
tell  us.—  Perhaps  they  do  as  the  birds  do,  discharge  it  as 
they  fly,  for  neither  the  scripture  nor  the  church  hath  told 
us  there  are  necessary  houses  for  them  in  heaven 

One  would  think  that  a  system  loaded  with  such  gross 
and  vulgar  absurdit.es  as  scripture  religion  is,  could  never 
have  obtained  credit,  yet  we  have  seen  what  priestcraft  and 
fanaticism  could  do,  and  credulity  believe 

From  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  we  'get   to   prophets 
to  witches,  to  seers  of   visions,  and  dreamers  of  dreams 
and  sometimes  we  are  are  told  as  in  2  Sam.  c.  9.  v    15  tin 
God  whispers  in  the  ear-At  other   times  we  are   not'  told 
how  the  impulse  was  given  or  whether  sleeping  or  wakins 

™  J?r>C'  f4'  V>  .Vjt"  ™d-  "  ***  again  the  an. 
ge,  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  agaimt  Israel,  and  he  movfd 
David  aga.nst  them  t»  say  go  number  hrael  and  Judah."- 
Andin  iChro.  c.  21.  v.  1.  when  the  same  story  is  again 
related  ,t  ,s  sa,d,  "  and  Satan,  stood  up  against  Israel  and 
moved  David  to  number  Israel." 

Whether  this  was  done  sleeping  or  waking,  we  are  not 
told  but  ,t  seems  that  David  whom  they  call  "a  man  after 
God  s  own  heart"  did  not  know  by  what  spirit  he  was  moved 
and  as  to  the  men  called  inspired  penmen  they  agree  so 
well  about  the  matter,  that  in  one  book  they  say  that  it  was 
God,  and  in  the  other  that  it  was  Devil. 

Yet  this  is  the  trash,  that  the  church  imposes  upon  the 
wor  d  as  the  word  of  God  ;  this,  is  the  collection  of  lies,  and 
contradictions  called  the  Holy  Bible!  this  is  the  rubbish 
called  revealed  religion  ! 

The  idea  that  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  of  a  God 
was  boisterous,  contemptible  and  vulgar.—  They  make  him 
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the  Mars  of  the  Jews,  the  fighting  God  of  Israel,  the  con 
juring  God  of  their  Priests  and  Prophets.— They  tell  as 
'many  fables  of  him  as  the  Greeks  told  of  Hercules. 

They  pit  him  against  Pharoah,  as  it  were  to  box  with 
him, ;  and  Moses  carries  the  challenge  :  they  make  their  God 
to  say,  insultingly,  "  /  zeill  get  me  honour  upon  Pharoah, 
and  upon  hit  Host,  upon  his  Chariots  and  upon  his  Horsemen" 
—And  that  he  may  keep  his  word,  they  make  him  set  a  trap 
in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  for  Pharoah,  his 
host,  and  his  horses,  and  droxvn  them  as  a  rat-catcher  would 
do  so  many  rats — Great  honour  indeed!  the  story  of  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  is  better  told ! 

They  match  him  against  the  Egyptian  magicians  to  con 
jure  with  them,  and  after  hard  conjuring  on  both  sides,  (for 
where  there  is  no  great  contest,  there  is  no  great  honour) 
they  bring  him  off  victorious;  the  three  first  essays  area 

dead  match -Each  party  turns  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  the 

rivers  into  blood,  and  creates  frogs,  but  upon  the  fourth,  the 
God  of  the  Israelites  obtains  the  laurel,  he  covers  them  all 
over  with  lice! — The  Egyptian  magicians  cannot  do  the 
same,  and  this  lousy  triumph  proclaims  the  victory! 

They  make  their  God  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
Sodom"  and  Gomorrah,  and  belch  fire  and  stnoak  upon 
mount  Sinai ;  as  if  he  was  the  Pluto  of  the  lower  regions. 
—They  make  him  salt  up  Lot's  wife  like  pickled  pork;  they 
make  him  pass  like  Shakespeare's  Queen  Mab  into  the  brain 
of  their  priests,  prophets  and  prophetesses  and  tickle  them 
into  dreams;  and  after  making  him  play  all  kind  of  tricks 
they  confound  him  with  Satan,  and  leave  us  at  a  loss,  to 
Itno'w  what  God  they  meant! 

This  is  the  discriptive  God  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  as 
to  the  New,  though  the  authors  of  it  have  varied  the  scene, 
they  have  continued  the  vulgarity. 

Is  man  ever  to  be  the  dupe  of  priestcraft,  the  slave  of 
superstition?  Is  he  never  to  have  just  ideas  of  his  Creator? 
It  is  better  not  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  than  to  believe  of 
him  falsely.  When  we  behold  the  mighty  universe  that 
surrounds  us,  and  dart  our  contemplation,  into  the  eternity 
of  space,  filled  with  innumerable  orbs,  revolving  in  eternal 
harmony,  how  paltry  must  the  tales  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
taments",  prophanely  called  the  word  of  God,  appear  to  thought 
ful  man  !  The  stupendous  wisdom,  and  unerring  order,  that 
reign  and  govern  throughout  this  wondrous  whole,  and  call  us 
to  reflection,  put  to  shame  the  Bible! — The  God  of  eternity 
and  of  all  that  is  real,  is  not  the  God  of  passing  dreams,  and 
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shadows  of  man's  imagination!  The  God  of  tfruth,  is  not 
the  God  of  fable;  the  belief  of  a  God  begotten  and  a  God 
crucified,  is  a  God  blasphemed.  --  It  is  making  a  profane 
use  of  reason. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  on  dream  with  the  two  first 
verses  of  the  34th  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha. 

v.  I,  "  The  hopes  of  a  man  void  qf  understanding  are  -cain  and 
(t  false;  and  dreams  lift  up  fools  —  Whoso  regardeth  dreams  99 
(t  like  him  that  catcheth  at  a  shadawt  and  followeth  after  the 


I  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  tbs 
bible  called  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to 
shew  there  are  no  prophecies  of  any  such  person.  That  the 
passages  clandestinely  styled  prophecies  are  not  prophecies, 
and  that  they  refer  to  circumstances  the  Jewish  nation  wa« 
in  at  the  time  they  were  written  or  spoken,  and  not  to  any 
distance  or  future  time  or  person, 


AN 


EXAMINATION 

OF    THE 

PJSS4GES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

QUOTED     FROM    THE    OLD,     AND      CALLED     PROPHECIES     OF     THE 
COMING    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

^  THE  passages  called  Prophecies  of,  or  concerning,  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  classed  under  the  two 
following  heads  : 

First,  those  referred  to  in  the  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament  called  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John. 

Secondly,  those  which  translators  and  commentators, 
have,  of  their  own  imagination,  erected  into  prophecies 
and  dubbed  with  that  title  at  the  head  of  the  several  chap 
ters  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  waste  time,  ink  and  paper  upon,  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid 
four  books  of  the  New  Testament.  If  I  shew  that  these 
are  not  prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
have  reference  to  any  such  person,  it  will  be  perfectly  need 
less  to  combat  those  which  translators  or  the  Churn  have 
invented,  and  for  which  they  had  no  other  authority  than 
their  own  imagination. 

I  begin  with  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew. 

^  In  the  first  chap.  v.  IS,  it  is  said  <•  now  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  U'as  in  this  wise ;  when  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  SHE  WAS  FOUND  WITH 
CHILD  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST." — This  is  going  a  little  too 
fast ;  because  to  make  this  verse  agree  with  the  next,  it 
should  have  said  no  more  than  that  she  ztas  found  lath  child  : 
.for  the  next  verse  says,  Then  Joseph  her  husband  being  a  just 
man  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded 
to  put  her  axay  privily" — Consequently  Joseph  had  found 
out  no  more  than  that  she  was  with  child,  and  he  knew  it 
was  not  by  himself. 
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v.  CO.  "  And  while  he  thought  of  these  things'  (that  is, 
whether  he  should  put  her  away  privily  or  make  a  public 
example  of  her)  "  /W/oM  /A?  An«d  nf  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
JN  A  DKEAM,  (that  is  Joseph  (heanifd  that  an  anuel  appear 
ed  unto  him)  "  saying.  Joseph  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to 
"  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  zcv/e,  Jcr  (hat  which  is  cunctii'td  in 
"  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  shall  brnie.  foilh  anon 
(t  and  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he  shall  sate  his  people  from 
"  I  hair  sins." 

Now  Vrithotit  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  merits 
or  diverts  of  the  account  here  given,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  it  has  no  higher  authority  than  that  oi'  a  dream  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  behold  any  thing  in  a  dream  but  that 
which  he  dreams  of.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  whether  Joseph,  (if 
there  were  such  a  man)  had  such  a  dream  or  not,  because,  ad 
mitting  he  had,  it  proves  nothing.  So  wonderfid  and  irrational 
js  the  faculty  of  the  mind  in  dream,  that  it  acts  the  part  of  all 
the  characters  its  imagination  creates,  and  what  it  thinks  it 
hears  from  any  of  them  is  no  other  than  what  the  roving 
rapidity  of  its  own  imagination  invents.  It  is  therefore 
nothing  to  me  what  Joseph  dreamed  of;  whether  of  the 
fidelity  or  infidelityof  his  wife;  I  pay  no  regard'to  my  own 
•  1  ream's,  and  1  should  be  weak  indeed  to  put  faith  in  the 
dreams  of  another. 

The  verses  that  follow  those  I  have  quoted,  are  the  words 
of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew.  "  AW  (says  he)  alt  this 
(that  is,  all  this  dreaming  and  this  pregnancy)  teas  done  that 
"  it  might  le fulfilled,  v: hick  teas  spoken  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
<;  Prophet,  saying, 

"  tkhuld  a  Virgin  thatt  be  with. child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  KJH,  find  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  trhich  Leitig  1/1- 
tcj-pielcd  is  God  uitk  us." 

This  passage  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  7.  v.  14,  and  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  "N^atthew  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  be 
lieve  that  this  passage  is  a  prophecy  of  the  person  called 
Jehus  Christ.  It  is  no  such  thing;  and  1  go  to  shew  it  is 
not.  But  it  is  first  necessary  that  I  explain  the  occasion 
of  these  words  being  spoken  by  Isaiah.  The  reader  will 
I  hen  easily  perceive  that  so  far  from  their  being  a  prophecy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  not  the  least  reference  to  such 
a  person,  or  to  any  thing  that  could  happen  in  the  time  that 
Christ  is  said  to  haVe  lived,  which  was  about  seven  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  case  is  this. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon  the  Jewish  nation  spilt  into  two 
monarchies;  one  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  capital  of 
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which  was  Jerusalem  ;  the  oth*r  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Samaria.  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
followed  tUe  line  of  David,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  that 
of  Saul;  and  these  two  rival  monarchies  frequently  carried 
on  fierce  wars  against  each  or  her. 

At  the  time  Ahaz  was  king  of  Juda'i,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  Pekah  was  king  <>('  Krael  ;  and  Pekah  joined 
himself  to  Rezin,  kin<*  of  Syria,  to  make  war  against  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  and  these  two  kings  marched  a  confederated 
and  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  and  hi?  people 
became  alaimed  af  the  danger,  and  "  their  hearts  re: re  rnnyed 
as  the  trees  of  the  w>jud  are  moved  with  the  wind.'"  Isjiab, 
chap.  7.  v  -2. 

In  this  perilous  situation  of  tilings  Isaiah  addresses  himself 
to  Ahaz,  and  assures  him  in  tho  nnmeoft'ne  Lord,  (the  cant 
phrase  of  all  tin*  prophets)  that  these  two  kin^s  should  not 
succeed  against  him;  and  to  assure  him  that  this  should  be 
case  (the  case  was  however  directly  contrary,*)  tells  Ahaz 
to  ask  a  sign  of  the  Lord.  This  Ahaz  deciined  doing, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  would  riot  tempt  the  Lord;  upon 
which  Isaiah,  who  pretends  to  be  sent  from  God,  says,  v. 
14.  '*  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  srnli  give  you  a  sign, 
"  behold  a  virgin  skull  conceive  and  bear  a  son — Butter  and 
"  honey  shall  he  eat  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil 
"  and  chuse  the  good — For  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
:(  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the  good,  the  land  which  thou 
"  ab'iorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings,"  meaning 
the  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Syria  who  were  marching 
against  him. 

Here  then  is  the  sisrn,  which  was  to  be  the  birth  of  a  child 
and  that  child  a  sou;  and  here  also  is  the  time  limited  foe 


*  Chron.  chap.  28.  v.  1st.  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  If 
began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  but  he 
did  not  that  whit  h  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.—v.  f>. 
Wherefore  the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great 
multitude  of  them  captive  and  brought  them  to  j)amcun.us,  and  he 
was  als<)  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  wito  smote 
him  with  a  great  slaughter. 

v.  6.  And  Pekah  fking  of  Israel}  slew  in  JvHah  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day. — v.  H.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren  (wo  hundred  thousand, 
women,  sons  and  daughter*. 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  sign,  namely,  before  the  child 
should  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the  good. 

The  tiring  therefore  to  he  a  sign  of  success  to  Ahaz  must 
be  something  that  would  take  place  before  the  event  of  the 
battle  then  pending  between  hii\1  and  the  two  kings  could 
be  known.  A  thing  to  be  a  sign  must  precede  the  thing 
signified.  The  sign  of  rain  must  be  before  the  rain. 

It  wonld  Lave  been  mockery  and  insulting  nonsense  for 
Isaiah  to  have  assured  Ahr.z  as  a  sign  that  these  two  kings 
should  not  prevail  against  him,  that  a  child  should  be  born 
seven  bundled  yiars  aft;  r  h'  \v:is  (had,  and  that  before  the 
child  so  horn  s'iouid  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the 
\lii.7,  should  be  delivered  from  the  danger  he  was 
then  iinip.c-illiiifiy  lliroalriud  \\i\\\. 

But  (hv  c ; i  r  i;s  that  the  child  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  zcas 
//?'$  own  </'</'/,  with  which  his  wife  or  his  misticss  was  then 
pregnant,  for  lie  says  in  the  next  chapter,  v.  2,  "  and  1  took 
"  unto  we  faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zc- 
"  chariah.  the  tun  of  J.'bcrcchia/t,  and  1  tfei.t  unto  the  prophit- 
"  ess  a/id  sA<-  com-cii'u;  mnl  bear  a  so//,"  and  he  says  at  v.  IS 
of  th?  same  chapter,  "  llchotd  1  and  tie  children  whom  the 
Lord  hath  ^ivcn  me  arc  for  kigtts  and  for  wonders  in  Israel" 

It  ir.ay  not  IT.  improper  here  to  observe  that  the  word 
tianslrUed  o  virgin  in  Isaiah  does  not  signify  a  virgin  in 
UeJ)rcw,  b»it  nierely  a  I/OHMS?  woman.  The  tense  also  is 
ihlsifie<l  in  the  translation.  Lcvi  gives  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  l-!lh  v.  of  the  ?th  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  translation 
in  Knrrlish  with  it — *'  be  hold  a  young  woman  is  with  child 
"  ai:d  beaicth  a  sou"  The  expression,  says  lie,  is  in  the 
present  tense.  This  translation  agrees  with  the  other  cir 
cumstances  related  of  the  birth  of  this  child  which  was  to 
be  a  sign  to  Ahaz.  But  as  the  true  translation  could  not 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  prophecy  of  a  child 
to  be  horn  seven  bundled  years  alterwards,  the  Christian 
translators  have  falsified  the  original;  and  instead  of  mak 
ing  Isaiah  to  say  behold  a  young  woman  is  with  child 
and  bcarethn  son,  they  made  him  to  say,  Behold  a  virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son.  K  is,  however,  only  neces 
sary  lor  a  person  to  read  the  ?th  and  8th  chapters  of  Isaiah 
and  he  will  he  convinced  that  the  passage  in  question  is  no 
prophecy  of  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ.  I  pass  on  to 
the  second  passage  quoted  from  the  old  testament  by  the 
new  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  2.  v.  1.  "  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
*  Bethlehem  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  be- 
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'"  hold  there  came  wise  men  from   the  east   to  Jerusalem,— 

^  sayin*?,  where  is  he  that  is  born  kins:  of  the  Jews?  for  we 

'  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 

'  When  Herod,  th«  king,  heard  these  things  he  was  troubled 

"  anxl  all  Jerusalem  with  him,— and  when  he    had  gathered 

"  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes   of   the    people    togt-rher, 

"  he  demanded    of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born— and 

'they  said    unto  him  in    Bethlehem   in    the  land  of  Judea  ; 

'<  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet— aw/ MOM    Bethlehem, 

"  in  the  land  of  Judea  art  not  the  least  among   Me  princes  of 

"  Juda/i,  for  out  of  thee  shall   come  a   Governor  that   shall 

61  rule   mi)  people    Israel"       This     passage    is    in     Micah, 

chap.  5,  v.   2. 

I  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  seeing  and  following  r.  star 
in  the  day  time  as  a  man  would  a.  will  with  the  w/iisp,  or  a 
candle  and  lanthorn  at  night:  and  also  that  ofseeinir  it  in 
the  east  when  themselves" came  from  tiie  east;  for°could 
such  a  thing  he  seen  at  all  to  serve  them  for  a  guide,  it  must 
be  in  the  west  to  them.  I  confine  myself  solely  to  the  pas 
sage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  book  of  Micah,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  chap. 
5.  ver.  2.  is  speaking  of  some  person,  without  mentioning  bis 
name,  from  whom  some  great  atchievements  were  expected; 
but  the  description  he  gives  of  this  person  at  the  5th  ver. 
proves  evidently  that  it  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  says  at 
the  5th  verse,  "  And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace  when 
"  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land,  and  when  he  shall 
"  tread  in  our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  up  against  him 
"  (that  is,  against  the  Assyrian)  seven  shepherds  and  eight 
"  principal  men. — v.  6.  And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of 
"  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  ou  the 
11  entrance  thereof;  thus  shall  He  (the  person  spoken  of  at 
"  the  head  of  the  second  verse)  deliver  us  from  the  Assv- 
"  rian  when  he  cometh  into  our  land,  and  when  he  treadeth 
"  within  our  borders." 

This  is  so  evidently  descriptive  of  a  military  chief,  that  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  Christ  witnout  outraging  the  character 
they  pretend  to  give  us  of  him.  Besides  which,  the  circum 
stances  of  the  times  here  spoken  of,  and  those  of  the  times 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  are  in  contradiction  to 
each  other.  It  was  the  Romans,  and  not  the  Assyrians,  that 
had  conquered  and  were  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  trod  in  their 
palaces  when  Christ  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and  so  far 
from  his  driving  them  out, it  was  they  who  signed  the  war 
rant  for  his  execution  and  he  suffered  under  it. 

C2 
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Having   thus  shewn  that  this  is  no    prophecy 
Christ,  1  pass  on   lo  the  third  passage   quoted  fro 


of  Jesns 

,  from  the  Old 

Testament  hy  the  New,  as  a  prophecy  of  him. 

This,  like  the  first  I  have  spoken  of  is  introduced  hy  a 
dream.  Joseph  dreameth  another  dream,  and  dreameth 
that  he  seeth  another  angel.  The  account  begins  at  the 
13th  v.  of  2d  chap,  of  Matthew. 

"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream, 
"  saying,  A  rise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and 
"  lire  into  Egypt,  and  he  thou  there  until  I  brin^  thee  word  : 
«'  For  Hpmcf  will  seek  the  life  of  the  young  child  to  destroy 
«  him.  _  When  lie  nros<j  he  took  the  young  child  and  his 
11  mother  by  night  and  departed  into  Egypt-  and  was  there 
"  until  the  death  of  Herorl,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  winch 
"  w.is  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  saying,  Out  of 
"  Esupt  hare  1  called  my  so//." 

This  passage  is  in  the  book  of  Hosea,  chap,  \\.  ver.  1. 
The  words  ar^,  "  When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him 
"  and  called  my  son  out  of  Ejrypf—  As  they  called  them,  so 
11  thpy  went  from  them,  they  sacrificed  unto  Baalim  and 
"  burnt  incense  to  graven  images." 

This  passage,  falsely  called  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  refers  to 
the  children  of  Israel"  coming  out  of  Fgypt  in  the  time  of 
Pharoah,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  committed  afterwards. 
To  make  it  apply  to  Jcsu<  Christ  he  then  must  be  the  person 
who  sacrificed  unto  P>aalim  and  burnt  incense  to  graven  images; 
for  the  persons  called  out  of  Egypt  by  the  collective  name, 
Israel  and  the  persons  committing  this  idolatry  are  the  same 
persons,  or  the  descendants  of  them.  This  then  can  be  no 
prophey  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  they  are  willing  to  make  an 
idolator  of  Iprn.  I  pass  on  to  the  fourth  passage  called  a  pro 
phecy  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew. 

This  is  introduced  by  a  story  told  by  nobody,  but  himself, 
arid  scarcely  believed  by  any  body,  of  the  slaughter  of  all  the 
children  under  two  years  old,  1  y  the  command  ot  Herod. 
A  thing  which  it  is  not  probable  could  be  done  by  Herod  as 
he  only  held  an  office  under  the  Roman  government,  t 
whitVflppeals  could  always  be  had,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Paul. 

Matthew,  however,  having  made  or  told  his  story,  says 
clinp.  it.  ve..  17.—"  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
"  spoker-  bv  Jeremy  the  prophet  saying,—  In  Rama  A  teas 
"Mere  a  mice  heard  Jatwnlalion,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourn- 
Rachel  Keeping  for  her  children  and  would  not  Ut  com 
if  ere  not" 
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This  passage  is  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15,  and  this 
verse,  when  separated  from  the  verses  before  and  after  it, 
and  which  explains  its  application,  might  with  equal  pro 
priety  be  applied  to  every  case  of  wars,  seiges,  and  other 
violences,  such  as  the  Christian!  themselves  have  often  done 
to  the  Jews,  where  mothers  have  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
children.  There  is  nothing  in  the  verse  taken  singly  that 
designates  or  points  out,  any  particular  application'of  it, 
otherwise  than  that  it  points  to  some  circumstance  which,  at 
the  time  of  writing  it,  had  already  happened,  and  not  to  a 
thing  yet  to  happen,  for  the  verse  is  in  the  preter  or  past 
tense. — I  go  to  explain  the  case  and  shew  the  application 
of  the  verse. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  beseiged 
took,  plundered,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  led  the  Jews 
captive  to  Babylon.  He  carried  his  violence  against  the 
Jews  to  every  extreme.  He  slew  the  sons  of  king  Zede- 
kiah  before  his  face,  he  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah, 
and  kept  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  is  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  Jews 
that  Jeremiah  is  speaking.  Their  Temple  was  destroyed, 
their  land  desolated,  their  nation  and  government  entirely 
broken  up,  and  themselves,  men,  women,  and  children,  car 
ried  into  captivity.  They  had  too  many  sorrows  of  their 
own,  immediately  before  their  eyes,  to  permit  them,  or  any 
of  their  chiefs,  to  be  employing  themselves  on  things  that 
might,  or  might  net,  happen  in  the  world  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards 

It  is,  as  already  observed,  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  suf 
fering  to  the  Jews  that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  in  the  verse  in 
question.  In  the  two  next  verses,  ihe  Kith  and  17th,  he  en 
deavours  to  console  the  sufferers  by  giving  them  hopes,  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  speaking  in  those  days,  assur 
ances  from  the  Lord,  that  their  sufferings  should  have  an 
end,  and  that  their  children  should  return  again  to  tlttir  own 
land.  But  I  l#;ve  the  verses  to  speak  t>  ihemseivt?,  and 
the  OU  TetLMLent  to  testify  against  the  New. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15. — k<  Thus  s;nth  the  Lord  a 
voice  was  heard  in  Raman  (it  is  in  the  preter  ten«c)  lamen 
tation  and  bftter  weeping:  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children  because  they  were 
not. 

Verse  16. — '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  refrain  thy  voice  from 
w.eepmg,  jyid  thine  eyes  from  tears :  for  thy  work  shall  b$ 
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rewarded,  saith  the  Lord,  and   THEY  shall  come  again  from 
the  land  of  the  enemy. 

Verse  17. — "  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  oun  border'' 
By  what  strange  ignorance  or  imposition  is  it,  that  the 
children  of  which  Jeremiah  spr  aks  (meaning  the  people  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  scripturally  called  children  of  Israel,  and 
not  mere  infants  under  two  years  old)  and  who  were  to  re 
turn  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  come  again 
into  their  own  borders,  can  mean  the  children  that  Matthew 
makes  Herod  to  slaughter.  Could  those  return  again  from 
the  land  of  the  enemy,  or  how  can  the  land  of  the  enemy 
be  applied  to  them?  Could  they  come  again  to  their  own 
borders?  Good  Heavens!  How  has  the  world  been  imposed 
upon  by  testament-makers,  priest-craft,  and  pretended  pro 
phecies.  I  pass  on  to  the  fifth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This,  like  two  of  the  former,  is  introduced  by  a  dream. 
Joseph  dreameth  another  dream;  and  drenmeth  of  another 
Angel.  And  Matthew  is  again  the  historian  of  the  dream 
and  the  dreamer.  If  it  were  asked  how  Matthew  could 
biow  what  Joseph  dreamed,  neither  the  Bishop  nor  all  the 
Church  could  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  it  was  Mat 
thew  that  dreanifd  and  not  Joseph  ;  that  is,  Joseph  dreamed 
:>y  proxy  in  Matthew's  brain,  as  they  tell  us  Daniel  dreamed 
•/or  Nebuchadnezzar. — But  be  this  as  it  may  I  go  on  with 
my  subject. 

The  account  of  this  d ream  is  in  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  ver.  19. 

'•'  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  Angel  of  the   Lord 

"  appeared  in    a  dream  to  Joseph  in   Egypt — Saying,  arise 

"  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  go  into  the 

'  land  of  Israel,  for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young 

child's  life —  and  he  arose  and  took  the  young  child   and 

'  his  mother  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel — But  when  he 

1  heard  that    Archelaus  did   reign  in  Judea  in    the  room  of 

f  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither.     Notwith- 

"  standing  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  (here  is  another 

"  dream)  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee — and  he 

"  cam'e  and  dwelt  in  a  city   called  Nazareth  that  it  might  be 

"  fulfilled  vhich  uas  spuken  by  the  prophets — He  shall  be  called 

"  a  Nazarine." 

Here  is  good  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Matthew 
dreamed,  for  there  is  no  such  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testa 
ment:  and  I  invite  the  bishop  and  all  the  priests  in  christ- 
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emlom,  including  those  of  America,  to  produce   it.     I  pass 
on  to  the  sixth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  as  Swift"  says  on  another  occasion,  is  lugged  in  head 
and  shoulders,  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  hooted 
as  a  forced  and  far-fetched  piece  of  imposition. 

Matthew,  chap.  4.  v.  1*2.  "  Now  when  Jesus  heard  that 
"  John  was  cast  into  prison  ho  departed  into  Galilee— and 
"  leaving  Nazareth  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which 
"  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Ncph- 
"  thalirn — That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
"  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet,  saying,— The  land  of  Zebulon, 
"  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the.  sea,  beijon<< 
"  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles — the  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
"  ness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the.  region  and 
"  shadow  of  death,  light  is  springing  upon  them." 

I  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the  cris-cross-row,  or  the 
christ-cross-now,  (I  know  not  how  the  priests  spell  it)  into  a 
prophecy.  He  might  as  well  have  done  this,  as  cut  out 
these  unconnected  and>  undescriptive  sentences  from  the 
place  they  stand  in  and  dubbed  them  with  that  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  ver,  1,  2,  as 
follows: 

16  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in 
her  vexation  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of 
Zebulon,  and  the  land  of  Nepthali,  and  afterwards  did  more 
grievously  afflict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations." 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances  that  had  already  hap 
pened  at  the  time  these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written.  The 
one  where  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  of  Napthali  had  been 
lightly  afflicted,  and  afterwards  more  grievously  by  the  way 
of  the  sea. 

But  observe,  reader,  bow  Matthew  has  falsified  the  text. 
He  begins  his  quotation  at  a  part  of  the  verse  where  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  cuts  ofTevery  thing 
that  relates  to  the  first  affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all 
that  relate  to  the  second  affliction,  and  by  this  means  leave 
out  every  thing  that  makes  the  verse  intelligible;  and  reduces 
it  to  a  senseless  skeleton  of  names  of  towns. 

To  bring  this  imposition  of  Matthew  clearly  and  imme 
diately  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  I  will  repea 
and  put  between  crotchets  [  ]  the  words  he  has  left  out,  and 
put  in  Italics  those  he  has  preserved. 

[Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  ner 
vexation  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]*/**  hndof 
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Zebu/on  and  the  land  of  Nej>tha/it  [and  did  afterwards  more 
grievously  afflict  iu  r]  hi/  the  uay  of  the  sea  ieyoud  Jordan  in 
Galilee  of  the  nations. 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  put,  as  the  phrase  is,  a, 
verse  in  this  manner,  render  it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then 
pulf  it  oil*  on  a  credulous  \\orld  as  a  prophecy.  I  proceed 
to  the  next  verse. 

Verst;  2.  "  The  people  thnt  walked  in  darkness  haveseen 
a  great  light:  they  that  d«rHl  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."  All  this  is  histo 
rical  and  not  in  the  l^an  prophetical.  The  whole  is  in  the 
preter  tense.  It  speaks  of  things  that  hud  been  accomplished 
at  the  time  the  words  were  written,  and  not  of  things  to  be 
accomplished  afteru  ards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible  sense  prophetical, 
nor  intended  to  he  so,  and  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  so  is 
not  only  to  falsify  the  or.einnl,  hut  to  commit  a  ciiminal 
impo>ition,  it  is  matter  of  no  concern  to  us,  otherwise  than 
as  crrio>ir\ ,  to  know  who  the  p»  o|»Uj  were  of  which  the 
passage  speaks  that  sat  in  da«kncss,  and  what  the  light  was 
that  had  shintd  in  upon  them. 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter,  the  8th,  of  which 
the  f'th  is  ci:ly  a  contini.ation,  \ve  shall  find  the  writer 
sptnkms:  at  the  1.0th  verse  of  tf  witches  and  vizards  K ho  peep 
about  a/.fl  mutter"  ;?pd  of  people  who  made  application  to 
them  ;  and  he  preaches  and  exhorts  them  against  this  dark 
some  practice.  It  is  of  this  people,  and  of  this  daiksome 
practice,  or  mi/king  in  darkness  that,  he  is  speaking  at  the  2d 
\ersc  of  the  <yth  chapter;  aiul  with  respect  to  the  light  that 
hud  shined  in  upt-n  them  it  refers  entirely  to  his  own  ministry, 
and  to  the  boldness  oi  it,  which  opposed  itself  io  that -of 
'the  K'itcUs  and  vizards  y ho  peeped  about  and  muttered. 

Isaiah  is  r«|x>n  the  whole,  a  wild  disorderly  writer,  pre 
serving,  in  general,  no  char  chain  of  perception  in  the 
ariaugement  of  his  ideas,  and  consequently  producing  no 
defined  conclusions  horn  them.  It  is  the  wildness  of  his 
•tyle,  the  contusion  of  his  ideas,  and  the  ranting  metaphors 
he  employs,  that  have  afforded  so  many  opportunities  to 
priest-craft  in  some  cases,  and  to  superstition  in  others,  to 
impose  those  defects  upon  the  world  as  prophecies  of  Jtsus 
Christ.  Finding  no  direcl  meaning  in  them,  and  not  know 
ing  what  to  make  of  them,  and  supposing,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  they  supplied  the 
detect  by  inventing  a  meaning  of  i heir  own,  and  called 
U  hit.  I  have,  however,  in  this  place,  done  Isaiah  th<? 
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to  rescue  him  from  the  claws  of  Matthew,  who  hat 
torn  him  unmercifuily  to  pieces,  and  from  the  imposition  or 
ignorance  of  priests  and  commentators,  by  letting  Isaiah 
speak  for  hin\self, 

If  the  words  walking  in  darkness,  and  light  breaking  int 
could,  in  any  case,  be  applied  prophetically,  which  they 
cannot  be,  they  would  better  apply  to  the  times  we  now 
live  in,  than  to  any  other.  The  world  has  "  walked  in  dark- 
ness'  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  both  as  to  religion  and 
government,  and  it  is  only  since  the  American  Revolution 
began  that  light  lias  broken  in.  The  belief  of  one  God, 
whose  attributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  book  or  scripture 
of  the  creation,  which  no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or 
falsify,  and  not  in  a  written  or  printed  book,  which,  as  Mat 
thew  has  shewn,  can  be  altered  or  falsified  by  ignorance  or 
design,  is  now  making  its  way  :mion<;  u~;  and  as  to  govern 
ment,  the  light  h  already  gone  forth,  and  whihi  men  ought  t« 
be  careful  not  to  be  blinded  by  Uie  excess  of  t,  as  ar  a  cer 
tain  time  in  France,  when  every  thing  w.«s  Robespierean 
violence,  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  even  to  adore  it,  w'th 
all  the  firmness  and  perseverance  that  nue  wisdom  can 
inspire. 

I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  viii.  v.  16.  "  When  the  evening  was 
come,  they  brought  unto  him,  (Jesus,)  many  that  w\  »  pos* 
sessed  with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirit  with  his  v.otd, 
and  healed  all  that  were  s.ck.  —  That  it  might  be  fniiiil-  -d, 
which  u  as  spoken  by  Ksaias,  (lsa;ah)  the  prophet,  saving, 
himself  took  our  injirmities,  and  /wr  our  sicknesses." 

Tins  aflair  of  pec  pie  being  |;OSM.--J^C«H  by  tu-vils,  ami  of 
casting  them  out,  was  tUe  fable  of  the  day,  v\  hen  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  It.  had  not  existence 
at  any  other  time.  The  books  of  the  Old  'i  esiatm-nt  men 
tion  no  such  tiling;  the  people  of  the  present  cl  -y  know  of 
no  fcuch  tmng  ;  nor  does  the  hiMory  ot  any  peopi"  o<  coun 
try  speak  of  such  a  thing.  Itstaits  upon  us  all  ,  t  once  in 
the  book  of  Matthew  ;  and  is  altogether  «n  iuventu  :i  oi'the 
New  Testament-makers  and  the  Christian  churc.  .  The 
book  of  Matthew  is  the  first  bo(;k  where  the  \vord  JLtv/l  ^ 
mentioned.^'  We  read  in  some  of  the  Iw-ks  of  the  Old 
1  Vstamem,  of  things  cailed  familiar  spui  s,  tut-  supposed 
companions  ot  people  called  witches  and  wiz.irdn.  it  w  as 

*  The  word  devil  is  a  personification  of  viie  word  cviL 
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no  other  than  the  trick  of  pretended  conjurors  to  obtain 
money  from  credulous  and  ignorant  people;  or  the  fabri 
cated  charge  of  superstitious  malignancy  against  unfortunate 
and  decrepid  old  age. 

But  the  idea  of  a  familiar  spirit,  if  we  can  affix  any  idea 
to  the  term,  H  exceedingly  different  to  that  of  being  pos 
sessed  by  a  devil.  In  the  one  case  the  supposed  familiar 
spirit  is  a  dexterous  agent,  that  comes  and  goes  and  does  as 
he  is  bidden:  in  the  other,  he  is  a  turbulent  roaring'  mon 
ster,  that  tears  and  tortures  the  body  into  convulsions. 
Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  put  thy  trust  in  thy  creator, 
make  use  of  the.  reason  he  endowed  thee  with,  and  cast  from 
thee  all  such  fables. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for  as  a  quotation  it 
is  false,  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  v.  4,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  is  speaking  of,) 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows."  .  It  is  in  the 
preter  tense. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  devils,  nor  curing  of 
sicknesses.  The  passage,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  pro 
phecy  of  Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as  a  circumstance. 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  employs  the  whole  of  this  chap,  the  liiird,  in  lament 
ing  the  sullerings  of  some  deceased  person  of  whom  he 
speaks  very  pathetically.  It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  but  he  mentions  not  the  name  of  the  person,  nor 
gives  any  circumstance  of  him  by  which  he  can  be  person 
ally  known ;  and  it  is  this  silence,  which  is  evidence  of 
nothing,  that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of,  to  put  the  name  of 
Christ  to  it;  as  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  whose  sorrows 
were  then  great,  and  the  times  they  lived  in  big  with 
danger,  were  never  thinking  about  their  own  affairs,  nor  the 
fate'of  their  own  friends,  but  were  continually  running  a 
wild-goose  chase  into  futurity. 

To  make  a  monody  into  a  prophecy  is  an  absurdity.  The 
characters  and  circumstances  of  men,  even  in  different  ages 
of  the  world,  are  30  much  alike,  that  what  is  said  of  one, 
may  with  propriety  be  said  of  many  ;  but  this  fitness  does 
not  make  the  passage  into  a  prophecy ;  and  none  but  an 
impostor,  or  a  bigot,  would  call  it  so. 

Isaiah,  in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and  loss  of  his  friend, 
mentions  nothing  of  him  but  what  the  the  human  lot  of 
man  is  subject  to.  All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his  perse 
cutions,  his  imprisonment,  his  patience  in  suffering,  and  his 
perseverance  in  principle,  are  all  within  the  line  of  nature  ; 
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they  belong  exclusively  to  none,  and  may  with  justness  be 
said  of  many.  But  it'  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person  the 
church  represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would  exclusively 
apply  to  him,  must  be  something  that  could  not  apply  to 
any  other  person;  something  beyond  the  line  of  nature; 
something  beyond  the  lot  of  mortal  man  ;  and  there  are  no 
such  expressions  in  this  chapter,  nor  any  other  chapter  in 
the  Old  Testament, 

It  is  no  exclusive  description  to  say  of  a  person,  as  is  said 
of  the  person  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in  this  chapter.  "  He  was 
oppressed,  and  lie  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth,  he 
is  brought  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  his 
shearers,  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  month"  This  ms.y  be 
said  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  have  su  tie  red  oppression 
and  unjust  death  with  patience,  silence,  and  perfect  resigna 
tion. 

Grctius,  whom  the  bishop  esteems  a  most  learned  man, 
and  who  certainly  was  so,  supposes  that  the  person  of  whom 
Isaiah  is  speaking,  is  Jeremiah.  Grotius  is  led  into  this 
opinion,  from  the  agreement  there  is  between  the  descrip 
tion  given  by  Isaiah,  and  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  as  stated 
in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  If  Jeremiah  was 
an  innocent  man,  and  not  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  his  case 
was  hard  ;  be  was  accused  by  his  countrymen,  was  perse 
cuted,  oppressed,  and  imprisoned,  and  he  says  of  himself, 
(see  Jeremiah,  chap,  ii,  v.  19.)  "  But  as  for  me,  I  was  like  a 
lamb  or  an  ox  that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter." 

I  should  be  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  with  Grotius,  had 
Isaiah  lived  at  the  time  when  Jeremiah  underwent  the 
cruelties  of  which  he  speaks ;  but  Isaiah  died  about  fifty 
years  before  :  and  it  is  of  a  person  of  his  own  time,  whose 
case  Isaiah  is  lamenting  in  the  chapter  in  question,  and 
which  imposition  and  bigotry,  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards,  perverted  into  a  prophecy  of  a  person  they 
call  Jesus  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eighth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xii,  v.  14.  "  Then  the  Pharisees  went 
out  and  held  a  council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy 
him — But  when  Jesus  knew  it  he  withdrew  himself;  and 
great  numbers  followed  him  and  he  healed  them  all — and 
he  charged  them  they  should  not  make  him  known  :  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah) 
the  prophet,  saying, 
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"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  my  beloved 
in  whom  my  soul  i*  well  pleased,  I  will  put  rny  spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  gentiles — he  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice 
in  thestrcr-u — a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoak- 
ing  flax  shall  he  not  quench  till  he  sends  forth  judgment 
unto  victory — and  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 

In  the  fi.st  place,  this  passage  hath  not  the  least  relation 
to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  is  quoted. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  Pharisees  held  a  council  against 
Jesus  to  destroy  him — that  Jesus  withdrew  himself — that, 
great  mini  hers  followed  him — that  he  healed  them'— and 
that  lie  charged  them  they  should  not  make  him  known. 

But  the  passage  Matthew  has  quoted  as  being  fulfilled 
by  thfse  circumstances,  does  not  so  much  fls  apply  to  any 
one  of  them,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pharisees  hold 
ing  :i  council  to  destroy  Jesus— -with  his  withdrawing  him- 
sel*' — with  great  numbers  following  him — with  his  healing 
them — nor  with  his  charging  them  not  to  make  him  known. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  passage  is  quoted,  and  the 
passage  itself,  ai'  as  remote  from  each  other,  as  nothing 
from  something.  Rut  the  case  is,  that  people  have  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  books  called  the  B;ble  and 
Testament  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  their  senses  locked  up, 
that  the  most  stupid  inconsistencies  have  passed  on  them  for 
truth,  and  imposition  for  prophecy.  The  all-wise  Creator 
hath  been  dishonoured  by  being  ihade  the  author  of  iabie, 
and  the  human  mind  degraded  by  believing  it. 

In  this  passage,  a*  in  lhat  last  mentioned,  the  name  of  the 
person  of  whom  the  passage  speaks,  is  uot  given,  and  \ye 
are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  him.  It  is  this  detect  in  the 
history,  thai  bigotry  and  imposition  have  laid  hold  of,  to 
call  i(  prophecy. 

Had  Isaiah  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  passage  would 
descriptively  apply  to  him.  As  king  of  Persia,  his  autho 
rity  was  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  of  such  a  cha 
racter  the  passage  speak*,  and  his  friendship  to  the  Jews 
whom  he  liberated  from  captivity,  and  who  might  then  be 
comparer}  to  a  bruised  rerd,  was  extensive.  But  this  descrip 
tion  does  not  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  authority 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  as  to  his  own  countrymen,  figura 
tively  described  by  the  bruised  reed,  it  was  they  who  cruci 
fied  him.  Neither  can  it  be  said  of  hina  that  he  did  not  ciy, 
and  that  his  voice  was  not  heard  in  the  street.  As  3 
preacher  it  was  his  business  to  be  heard,  and  we  are  told 
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that  he  travelled  about  the  country  for  that  purpose  Mat 
thew  has  given  a  loner  sermon,  which,  (if  his  authority  i* 
good,  but  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  since  he  imposes 
so  much,)  Jesus  preached  to  a  multitude  upon  a  mountain, 
and  it  would  be  a  quibble  to  say  that  a  mountain  is  not  a 
street,  since  it  is  a  place  equally  as  public. 

The  last   verse    in   the   passage   (the  4th)   as  it 
Isaiah,  and  which  Matthew  has  not  quoted,  says,  " 
not  fail  uor  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  t 
Earth  and  the  Isles  shall  wait- for   his  Kw." 
plies  to  Cyrus.     He  was  not  discouraged,   he  did    not  1 
he  conquered  all  Babylon,  liberated  me  Jews,  and 
ed  laws.     But  this  cannot  be  sa<d   of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in 
the  passasre   before   us,   according    to   Matthew,  withdrew 
himself  for   fear  of  the  Pharisees,  and  cli.tr- 
that  followed  him  not  to  make  it  known  wiurre  lie  * 
who,  according  to  other  parts  of  the  Testament,  was 
tinually  moting  from  place  to  place  to  avoid 
heuded.* 

*  In  the  second  part  of  the    Agr  of  Reason,   I  have  shew 
the  book  ascribe.!  to  Isaiah  is  noto:ily  miscellaneous  a*  fr 
but  as  to  authorship;  that  there  are  parts  in  it  winch  could 
written  by  Isaiah,   because  they  s-.eak  of  tilings  one  hundred  a 
fifty   years  after  he  was  dead.     The  instance  I  have  rtiv.>n  °t  tins, 
in  that  work,  corresponds   with  the  subject  1  am  upon,   -it  lea,t  a 
little  better  than  Matthew's  introduction  HH,/  his  quotation. 

Isaiah  lived,  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  the  time  o 
and  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the   death   of 
Hezekiah  to  tiie  tirst  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  Cyrus  pub 
lished  a  proclamation*,  which  is  giv«i.    m  the    first  chapter  of   the 
book  of  Ezra,  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.     It  cannot 
be  doubted,  |t  least  it  ousht  not  to   be  doubted,    that  t 
would  feel  a? affectionate    gratitude    for  this  act   of 
justice,  and  it  is  natural  they  would  express  that  gratitude  m   the 
instomary  style,  hombastical  and  hyperbolical  as  it  was,  wh 
used  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  which  was,  ar 
tice  with  all  the  eastern  r.atio  ,s.  . 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  given  m  the  : 
part  of  the  Age  of  Keason,  is  the  last   verse   of   the  44th  c  .mpter 
and  the  beginning  of  the  45th-in  these  words  : 
Cyrus  he  Cs  my  shepherd  and  shaU  perform  all  my  pkasurr:  even 
win*  to  Jernaten " tho*  shalt  be  built,  and   t;>  the   Temple    ih 
foundation  shalt  l>*  hid.      Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  ana 

™      whose  right  hand  I  have  holden    to   subdue  natio 
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But  it  is  immaterial  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
know  who  the  person  was:  it  is  sufficient  to  the  purpose  I 
am  upon,  that  of  detecting  fraud  and  falsehood,  to  know 
who  it  was  not.  and  to  shew  it  was  not  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  the  ninth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxi.  v.  1.  "  And  when  they  drew  nigh 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the 
mount  of  Olives,  then  Jisus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  say 
ing,  unto  them,  go  into  the  village  over  against  von,  and 
straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her, 
loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  me, — and  if  any  man  say 
aught  to  you,  ye  shall  say,  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them, 
and  straightway  he  will  send  them. 

All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,. saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion, 
behold  thy  king  comclh  unto  the  meed',  and  setting  on  an  ass, 
and  a  coll  f  he  foal  of  an  ass."" 

Poor  ass!  lit  it.  be  some  consolation  amidst  all  thy  suffer 
ings,  that  if  the  heathen  world  erected  a  bear  into  a  con 
stellation,  the  Christian  ^orld  has  elevated  thee  into  a 
prophecy. 

This  passage  is  in  Zechariah,  chap.  ix.  ver.  9.  and  is  one 
ot  the  \vhinis  of  friend  Zechariah  to  congratulate  his  coun- 


him  ;  mid  I  trill  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the 
two  /eaced  gates  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut" 

This  complimentary  address  is  in  the  present  tense,  which  shews 
that  the  things  of  which  it  speaks  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
writing  it;  and  consequently,  that  the  author  must  have  been  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  than  Isaiah,  rind  that  the 
book  which  bears  his  name  is  a  compilation.  The  proverbs  called 
Solomon's  and  the  Psalms  called  David's  are  of  the  same  kind. 
The  two  last  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  three 
first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra,  are  word  for  word  the 
same  ;  which  shtw  that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  mixed  the 
writings  of  different  authors  together,  and  put  them  under  some 
common  head. 

As  we  have  here  an  instancein  the  44th  and  45th  chapters  of  the 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  into  a  book  to  which  it  cannot 
belong,  it  affords  ^ood  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  passage  in  the 
42cl  chapter,  in  which  the  character  of  Cyrus  is  given  without  his 
name,  has  been  introduced  in  like  manner,  and  that  the  person 
there  spoken  of  is  Cvru*. 
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trymen  who  were  then  returning  from  captivity  iu  Babylon 
and  himself,  with  them,  16  Jerusalem.  It  has  -no  concern 
with  any  other  subject.  It  is  strange  that  apostles,  priests, 
and  commentators,  never  permit,  or  never  suppose,  the  Jews 
to  be  speaking  of  their  own  affairs.  Every  thing  in  the 
Jewish  books  is  perverted  and  distorted  into  meanings  never 
intended  by  the  writers.  Even  the  poor  ass  must  not  be  a 
Jew-ass  but  a  Christian-ass.  I  wonder  they  did  not  make  an 
apostle  of  him,  or  a  bishop,  or  at  least  make  him  speak  and 
prophecy.  lie  could  have  lifted  up  his  voice  as  loud  as  any 
of  them. 

Zechariah,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  hook,  indulges  him 
self  in  several  whims  on  the  joy  of  getting  back  to  Jerusa 
lem.  He  says  at  the  8th  verse,  "  I  saw  by  night  (Zecha- 
riah  was  a  sharp-sighted  seer)  and  behold  a  man  sitting  on  a 
red  horse,  (ye?,  reader,  a  red  horse]  and  lie  stood  amung  the 
myrtle  trees  that  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  were. 
red  horses,  speckled  and  white"  He  says  nothing  about  green 
horses,  nor  blue  horses,  perhaps  because  it  is  difficult  to  dis 
tinguish  green  from  blue  by  night,  but  a  Christian  can  have 
.no  doubt  they  were  there,  because  "faith  is  the  evidence  of 
things  nut  scan." 

Zechaiiah  then  introduces  an  angel  among  his  horses,  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  colour  the  angel  was  of,  whether 
black  or  white,  nor  whether  he  came  to  buy  horses,  or  or.lv 
to  look  at  them  as  curiosities,  fur  certainly  they  were  of  that 
kind.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  he  enters  into  conversa 
tion  with  this  angel  on  the  joyful  affair  of  getting  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  he  saith  at  the  Kith  verse,  "  Therefore,  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  AM  RETURNED  to  Jerusalem  with 
mercies;  my  house  shall  he  built  in  it  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  npon  Jerusalem.1'  An  ex 
pression  signifying  the  rebuilding  the  city. 

All  this,  whimsical  and  imaginary  as  it  is,  sufficiently 
proves  that  it  was  the  entry  of  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem  from 
captivity,  and  not  the  entry  of  Jesus  Christ  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards,  that  is  the  subject  upon  which  Zechariah 
is  always  speaking. 

As  to  the  expression  of  riding  upon  an  ass,  which  com 
mentators  represent  as  a  sign  of  humility  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  case  is,  he  never  was  so  well  mounted  before.  The  asses 
of  those  countries  are  large  and  well-proportioned,  and  were 
anciently  the  chief  of  riding  animals.  Their  beasts  of  bur 
den,  and  which  served  also  for  the  conveyance  of  the  poor, 
were  camels  and  dromedaries.  We  read  in  Judges,  chap.  x. 
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ver.  4,  that  "  Jair  (one  of  thejudges  of  Israel)  had  thirty 
sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-cobs,  Hnd  they  had  thirty  cities." 
But  commentators  distort  every  thing. 

There  is  besides  v^ry  reasonable  grounds  to  conclude 
that  this  story  of  Jesus  riding  publicly  into  Jerusalem, 
accompanied,  as  it  is  said  at  the  8th  and  i)th  verses,  by  a 
grea*  multitude,  shouting  and  rejoicing  and  spreading  their 
garnicii  s  by  the  way,  is  altogether  a  story  destitute  of 
truth. 

In  the  last  passage  called  a  prophecy  that  I  examined, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  withdrawing,  that  is,  running  away, 
and  concealing  himself  for  fear  of  being  apprehended,  and 
charging  the  people  that  were  with  him  not  to  make  him 
known.  No  new  circumstances  had  arisen  in  the  interim 
to  chancy  his  condition  tor  the  better;  yet  here  he  is  n-pre- 
scntt-d  as  tnMkinu  Ins  public  entry  into  the  same  city,  from 
whir  h  Ivj  had  fled  for  safety.  The  two  cases  contradict 
rich  other  so  much,  that  if  both  are  not  false,  one  of  them 
ai  >tast.  cnu  scarcely  be  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
biv-ipve  ih«-re  is  one  word  of  historical  truth  in  the  whole 
book.  1  look  upon  it  at  best  to  be  a  romance;  the  princi 
pal  persrmaje  of  wl'ich  is  an  iuinginary  or  allegorical  cha 
racter  lou-ided  upon  some  tale,  and  in  which  the  moral  is  in 
many  parts  good,  an  i  tue  narrative  part  very  badly  and 
blunderingly  written. 

I  puss  on  to  the  tenth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 

Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  51.  '  And  behold  one  of 
them  which  was  with  Jesus  (meaning  Peter)  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  nnd  smote  oft'  his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him, 
Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place,  for  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword — Thickest  thou  that 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  father  and  he  shall  presently  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.  But  how  then  shall 
the  scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be — In  that 
same  hour  Jesus  said  to  the  multitudes  are  ye  come  out  as 
against  a  ihief  with  swords  and  with  staves  lor  to  take  me? 
I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching:  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  me.  But  all  this  was  done  that  the  scriptures  of 
the  prophets  mi^ht'be  fulfilled." 

i  his  loose  and  general  manner  of  speaking  admits  neither 
of  drtrction  nor  of  proof.  Here  is  no  quotation  given,  nor 
the  name  of  any  Bible  author  mentioned,  to  which  reference 
can  be  had. 
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There  are,  however,  some  high  improbabilities  against 
the  truth  of  the  account. 

First — It  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  then  a 
conquered  people,  and  under  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
should  be  permitted  to  wear  sword?. 

Secondly — If  Peter  had  attacked  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest  and  cut  off  his  ear,  he  would  have  been  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  guard  that  took  up  his  master  and  sent  to 
prison  with  him. 

Thirdly — What  sort  of  disciples  and  preaching  apostles 
must  those  of  Christ  have  been  that  wore  swords? 

Fourthly — This  scene  is  represented  to  have  taken  place 
the  same*  evening  of  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  makes,  according  to  the  ceremony  of  it,  the  incon 
sistency  of  wearing  swords  the  greater. 

1  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  3.  "  Then  Judas  which  had 
betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  re 
pented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
to  the  chief  priests  and  eldrrs,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that 
1  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  s;iid,  what  is 
that  to  us,  see  thou  to  that.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces 
of  silver  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself — And 
the  chief  pi  iests  took  the  silver  pieces  and  *a;d,  it  is  not 
Savvful  to  put  them  in  the  treasury  because  it  is  the  price  of 
blood — And  they  took  counsel  and  bought  with  them  the 
potters'  Held  to  bury  strangers  in— "Wherefore  that  field  is 
called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this  day.  Then  was  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying, 
And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him 
that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did 
value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potters'  field  as  the  Lord 
appointed  me." 

This  is  a  most  bare-faced  piece  of  imposition.  The  pas 
sage  in  Jeremiah  \vhich  speaks  of  the  purchase  of  a  field, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  to  which  Matthew  applies 
it,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  lands  in  America. 
1  will  recite  the  whole  passage. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  32,  v.  6.  "  And  Jeremiah  snid,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying— Behold  Hanameil  the 
son  of  Shallum 'thine  uncle,  shall  come  unto  thee,  saying, 
buy  thee  my  field  that  is  in  Analhoth,  for  the  right  of  re. 
demption  is  thine  to  buy  it — So  Hanameil  mine  uncle's  son, 
fame  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  according'  to  th&. 
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word  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  me,  buy  my  field  I  pray 
thee  that  is  in  Annthoth,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Ben 
jamin,  for  the  right  of  inheritance  is  thine,  and  the  redemp 
tion  is  thine;  buy  it  for  thyself.  Then  I  knew  this  was  the 
word  of  the  Lord— And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameil 
mine  uncle's  son  that  was  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed  him 
the  money  even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver — and  I  sub 
scribed  the  evidence  and  sealed  it;  and  took  witnesses  and 
weighed  him  the  money  in  balances.  So  I  took  the  evi 
dence  of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  accord 
ing  to  the  law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was  open — and 
I  gave  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch,  the  son  of 
Neriali,  the  son  of  Maaseiath,  in  the  sight  of  Hanameil 
mine  uncle's  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that 
subscribed,  before  all  the  Jews  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the 
prison — and  I  charged  Baiuch  before  them,  saying,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Take  these  evi 
dences,  this  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both  which  is  scaled, 
and  this  evidence  which  is  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
vessel  that  they  may  continue  many  days — for  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  houses  and  fields,  and 
vineyards,  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land." 

I  forbear  making  any  remark  on  this  abominable  imposi 
tion  of  Matthew.  The  thing  glaringly  speaks  for  itself.  Jt 
is  pru.sts  and  commentators  that  I  rather  ought  to  censure 
for  having  preached  falsehood  so  long,  and  kept  people  in 
darkness  with  respect  to  those  impositions.  I  am  not  con 
tending  with  these  men  upon  points  of  doctrine,  for  I  know 
that  sophistry  has  always  a  city  of  refuge.  I'  am  speaking 
of  facts  ;  for  wherever  "the  tiling  called  a  fact  is  a  falsehood, 
the  faith  founded  upon  it  is  delusion,  and  the  doctrine  raised 
upon  it,  not  true.  Ah,  reader,  put  thy  trust  in  thy  creator, 
and  thou  wilt  be  safe;  but  if  thou  frustest  to  the  book 
called  the  scriptures  thou  trustrst  to  the  rotten  staff  of  fable 
and  falsehood.  But  I  return  to  my  subject. 

There  is  among  the  whims  and  reveries  of  Zechariah, 
mention  made  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  a  potter. 
They  can  hardly  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  a  potter 
for  a  field  ;  and  if  they  had,  the  passage  in  Zechariah  has 
no  more  to  do  with  Jesus,  Judas,  and  the  field  to  bury 
strangers  in,  than  that  already  quoted.  I  will  recite  the 
passage. 

Zechariah,  chap,  xi,  ver.  7.  "  And  I  will  feed  the  flock 
of  slaughter,  even  you,  ()  poor  of  the  flock,  and  I  took 
unto  me  two  staves;  the  one  I  called  Keauh/  and  the  other 
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I  called  Bands,  and  I  fed  the  flock — Three  shepherds  also  I 
cut  oft'  in  one  month  ;  and  my  soul  loathed  them,  and  their 
soul  also  abhorred  me.— Then  said  I,  I  will  not  feed  you  ; 
that  which  dieth,  let  it  die  ;  and  that  which  is  to  b<"  cut  off, 
let  it  be  cut  off,  and  let  the  rest  eat  everv  one  the  flesh  of 
another. — And  I  took  my  staff,  even  j^ftufy,  and  cut  it 
asunder  that  I  might  break  my  covenant  which  I  had  made 
with  all  the  people. — And  it  was  broken  in  that  day  ;  and 
so  the  poor  of  the  flock  who  waited  upon  me  knew  that  it 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

'  And  I  said  unto  them,  if  ye  think  j:ood  cjve  me  my 
price,  and  if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the- Lord  said  unto  me,  cast  it 
unto  l\\e  potter;  a  goodly  price  Miat  I  was  prised  at.  of  them  ; 
and  I  look  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

"   When  I  cut  asunder    mine  other  staff  even  Bands  that 
I  might  break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel."* 


*  Winston,  iu  his  Essay  on  the  Old  Testament  says,  that  the 
passage  of  Zechariah,  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  in  the  coj>ies  of  the 
Bible  of  the  first  century,  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  from  whence, 
says  he,  it  wus  taken  and  inserted  without  coherence,  in  that  of 
Zechariah  —  well,  let  it  he  so,  it  does  riot  make  the  case  a  with  the 
better  for  the  New  Testament;  but  it  makes  the  case  a  ;.-rent  deal 
the  worse  for  the  old.  Because  it' shews,  as  1  have  mentioned  re 
specting'  some  passages  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  that  the  \\orks 
of  different  authors  have  been  so  mixed  and  confounded  together 
they  cannot  now  be  discriminated,  except  where  they  are  historical, 
chronological,  or  biographical,  as  is  the  interpolation  in  Isaiah.  It 
is  the  name  of  Cyrus  inserted  where  it  could  not  he  inserted,  as  he 
was  not  in  existence  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  yt.-a»s  after  the  lime 
of  Isaiah,  that  detects  the  interpolation  and  the  blander  with  ir. 

\Vhistonwasaman  of  great  literary  learning,  nisd  what  is  of 
nvrieh  higher  degree,  of  deep  scientific  learning.  He  was  or.e  of 
the  ber-t  and  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  h's  tune,  for  which 
he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  university  of  Cam 
bridge  He  wrote  so  much  in  defence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  what  he  calls  prophecies  of  Je*us  Christ,  that  at  la^t  he  began 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  ?-.c:iptures  and  v  rote  atiai;  st  them  :  for 
it  is  only  those  who  examine  them  that  ree  the  imposition.  Those 
who  believe  them  most  are  those  who  ki.ou  1  as-t  about  them. 

Whiston  after  writing-  so  mnch  in  deft-nee  of  the  scriptures  was 
at  last  prosecuted  for  writing  against  then.  It  was  this  that  i;ave 
occasion  to  Swift,  i:i  his  ludicrous  epigram  on  Ditton  and  Kliis'.on 
tiich  of  which  set  up  to  find  out  the  longiti;  ;< ,  to  call  the  one 
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There  is  no  making  either  head  or  tail  of  this  incoherent 
gibberish.  His  two  staves,  one  called  Beauty,  and  the  other 
Jjtinds,  is  so  much  like  a  fairy  tale,  that  I  doubt  if  it  had 
any  higher  origin.  There  is,  however,  no  part  that  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  case  stated  in  Matthew;  on  the  con 
trary,  it  is  the  reverse  of  it.  Here  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
whatever  it  was  for,  is  called  a  goodly  price,  it  was  as  much 
as  the  thing  was  worth,  and  according  to  the  language  of 
the  day,  was  approved  of  by  the  Lord,  and  the  money  given 
to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of 
Jesus  and  Judas,  as  stated  in  Matthew,  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  the  price  of  blood;  the  transaction  was  con 
demned  by  the  Lord,  and  the  money  \vhen  refunded  was 
refused  admittance  into  the  treasury.  Every  thing  in  the 
two  cases  is  the  reverse  of  each  other. 

Btsides  this,  a  very  different  and  direct  contrary  account 
to  th:it  of  Matthew  is  given  of  the  aflair  of  Judas,  in  the 
book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  according  to  that  hook 
the  ruse  is,  that  so  tar  from  Judas  repenting,  and  returning 
the  iiionry,  and  the  high  priest  buyiog  a  field  with  it  to  bury 
strangeis  in,  Judas  kept  the  money  and  bought  a  field  with 
it  for  himself;  and  instead  of  hanging  himself  as  Matthew 
says,  that  he  fell  headlong  and  burst  asunder— -some  com 
mentators  endeavour  to  get  over  one  part  of  the  contra 
diction  by  ridiculously  supposing  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
first  and  the  rope  broke. 

Acts,  chap.  i.  ver.  16.  "  Men  and  brethren,  this  scrip 
ture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  mouth  of  David  spake  befoie  court  ining  Judas, 
which  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Je^us.  (Daxid  says  not 
a  word  about  Judas)  ver.  17,  for  he  (Judas)  was  numbered 
among  us  and  obtained  part  of  our  ministry. 

"  Yer.  18.  Non  tins  man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward 
af  iniquity  and  failing  headlong  lie  buist  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  his  botrtls  guthed  o«/."  Is  it  not  a  species  of  blasphemy 


food  master  Ditton,  Rnd  the  other  wicked  Will  Whislcn.  But  as 
.  uilt  was  a  gieat  associate  wilh  the  Fiee-thinkevs  of  those  days, 
btirh  as  Bolingbroke,  Pope ,  and  others,  who  did  not  believe  (he 
book*  called  the  scripturef,  there  is  no  certainty  whether  he  wit 
tily  called  him  wicked  for  defending  the  scriptures,  or  lor  writing 
against  them.  The  known  character  of  Swift  decides  for  the 
farmer. 
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to  call  the  New  Testament  revealed  religion,  when  we  see  in 
it  sucli  contradictions  and  absurdities. 

I  pass  on  to  the  twelfth  passage  called  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  35.  "  And  they  crucified 
him  and  parted  his  garments  casting  lots  ;  that,  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my 
garments  among  them  and  upon  my  vesture  did  thai/  cast  lots." 
Phis  expression  is  in  the  -22d  Psalm,  v.  xviii.  The  writer 
of  that  Psalm,  (whoever  he  was,  for  the  Psalms  are  a  collec-* 
tion  and  not  the  work  of  one  man,)  is  speaking  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  case  and  not  of  that  of  another.  He  begins 
this  Psalm  with  the  words  which  the  Xew  Testament  writers 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me" — words  which  might  be  uttered  by  a  com 
plaining  man  without  any  great  impropriety,  but  very  impro 
perly  from  the  mouth  of  a  reputed  God. 

The  picture  which  the  writer  draws  of  his  own  situation 
in  this  Psalm,  is  gloomy  enough.  He  is  riot  prophecying, 
but  complaining  of  his  own  hard  case.  He  represents  him 
self  as  surrounded  by  enemies  and  beset  by  persecutions  of 
every  kind;  and  by  way  of  shewing  the  inveteracy  of  his 
persecutors,  he  says  at  the  18th  verse,  They  part  my  gar 
ments  among  them  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture.  The  expres 
sion  is  in  the  present  tense;  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  they 
pursue  me  even  to  the  clothes  upon  my  back,  and  dispute 
how  they  shall  divide  them  ;  besides,  the  wor  1  vesture  does 
not  always  mean  cloathing  of  any  kind,  but  property,  or  ra 
ther  the  admitting  a  man  to,  or  investing  him  with  property; 
and  as  it  is  used  in  this  Psalm  distinct  from  the  word  gar 
ment,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  But  Jesus  had  no 
property;  for  they  make  him  say  of  himself,  "  The  foxes 
have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have,  nests,  but  the  son  of  man 
hath  no  where  to  lay  his  head." 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose 
the  Almighty  would  condescend  to  tell,  by  what  is  culled 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  would  come  to  pass  in  some 
future  age  ot  the  world,  it  is  an  injury  to  our  own  faculties, 
and  to  our  ideas  of  his  greatness,  to  imagine  it  would  be 
about  an  old  coat,  or  an  old  pair  of  breeches,  or  about  any 
thing  which  the  common  accidents  of  life,  or  the  quarrels 
that"attend  it,  exhibit  every  day. 

That  which  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  or  in  his 
will  not  to  do,  is  not  a  subject  for  prophecy,  even  if  there 
were  such  a  thing,  because  it  cannot  carry  with  it  any  evu 
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dence  of  divine  power,  or  divine  interposition.  The  ways 
of  God  are  not  the  ways  of  men.  That  which  an  almighty 
power  performs,  or  wills,  is  not  within  the  circle  of  human 
power  to  do,  or  to  controul.  But  any  executioner  and  his 
assistants  might  quarrel  about  dividing  the  garments  of  a 
sufferer,  or  divide  them  without  quarrelling,  and  by  that 
me;: us  fulfil  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  or  set  it  aside. 

In  the  passages  before  examined,  I  have  exposed  the 
falsehood  of  them.  In  this  I  exhibit  its  degrading  mean 
ness,  as  an  insult  to  the  Creator  and  an  injury  to  human 
reason. 

Here  end  the  passages  called  prophecies  by  Matthew. 

Matthew  concludes  his  book  by  saying,  that  when  Christ 
expired  on  the  cross,  the  rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened,  and 
the  bodies  of  many  of  the  saints  arose;  and  Mark  says, 
there  was  darkness  over  the  land  from  the  sixth  hour  until 
the  ninth.  They  produce  no  prophecy  for  this.  But  had 
these  things  been  facts,  they  would  have  been  a  proper  sub 
ject  for  prophecy,  because  none  but  an  almighty  power  could 
have  inspired  a  fore-knowledge  of  them,  and  afterwards 
fulfilled  them.  Since,  then,  there  is  no  such  prophesy,  but 
a  pretended  prophesy  of  an  old  coat,  the  proper  deduction 
is,  there  were  no  such  things,  and  that  the  book  of  Matthew 
i§  fable  and  falsehood. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  called  the  Gospel  according  U/ 
St.  Mark. 


THE 


BOOK  OF  MARK 


TKEKG  are  but  few  passages  in  Mark  called  prophecies, 
and  but  few  in  Luke  and  John.  Such  as  there  are  I  shall 
examine,  and  also  such  other  passages  as  interfere  with  iho?e 
cited  by  Matthew. 

Mark  begins  his  book  by  a  passage  which  he   puts   in  the 
shape  of  a  prophecy.     Mark,  chap.  i.  ver.  i.—      The  begin 
ning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,   the   son  of  God — ^s  i 
is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  hef ore 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way  before  then"      Malachi, 
chap.  iii.  ver.  1.     The  passage   in  the  original  is  in  the  first 
person.     Mark  makes  this  passage  to  be  a  prophecy  of  John 
the  Baptist,  said,  by  the  Church,  to  be  a  forerunner  of. 
Christ.     But  if  we  attend  to  the  verses  that  follow  this  ex 
pression,  as  it  stands  in  Malachi,   and  to  the  first  and  fifth 
verses  of  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  this  applica 
tion  of  it  is  erroneous  and  false, 

Malachi   having  said  at   the  first  verse,  ' 
send   my  messenger   and   he  shall   prepare   the  way  1 
me,"  says  at  the  second  verse,  "  But  who  may  abide 
of  'his  coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appear  eth  ?  fn> 
2S  like  a  refiner's  fire  >  and  tike  fullers  soap." 

This  description  can   have  no   reference   to   the 
Jesus  Christ,   and  consequently   none   to  John  the  Baptist 
It  is  a  scene  of  fear  and   terror  that  is  here  described,  and 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  joy  and 
glad  tidings, 
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Malachi,  continuing  to  speak  on  the  same  subject;  ex 
plains  in  the  next,  chapter  what  the  scene  is  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  veives  above  quoted,  and  who  the  person  is 
whom  he  calls  tin;  messenger. 

Behold,  says  he,  chap.  iv.  ver.  1.  "  The  day  comctli 
that  shall  burn  like  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all 
that  do  wickedly  shall  bs  stubble;  and  the  day  cometh  that 
shall  burn  them  up  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  il  shall 
leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch." 

Verse  5.  '*  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  gruat  and  dreadful  "day  of  the 
Lord." 

By  what  right,  or  by  what  imposition  or  ignorance,  Mark 
lias  made  Elijah  into  John  the  Baptist,  and  Malachi's  de 
scription  of  the  day  of  judgment  into  the  birth  day  of 
Christ,  I  leave  to  the  Bishop  to  settle. 

Mark,  in  tfie  second  ami  third  verses  of  his  first  chapter, 
confounds  two  passages  together  taken  from  different  books 
of  tiie  Old  Testament.  The  second  verse,  "  Bthold  I  send 
mi/  mewnger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  KOI/  be 
fore  t/nc."  is  taken,  as  i  have  before  said,  from  Malachi. 
'j  ne  mud  verse,  which  says,  "  The 'voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
rci/dei  //os,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight,"  is  nut  in  Maiachi,  but  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver.  :). 
"Winston  says,  that  both  these  verses  were 'Originally  in 
Isaiah.  If  so,  it.  is  another  instance  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  Bible,  and  corroborates  what  I  have  said  with  respect 
to  the  name  and  description  ol  Cyrus  being  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  to  nhicli  it  cannot  chronologically  belong. 

Tli'-  words  m  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver.  3.  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  cryeth  in  the  ui/derne&s,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
makt  In*  path  straight  "  are  m  me  present  tense,  and,  conse 
quent!},  u.-t  preuic.jve.  It  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  figures 
•whicu  the  Old  Testament  authors  frequently  used.  That  it 
is  merely  rhetorical  and  metaphorical  maybe  seen  at  the 
6th  wr>e.  •'  And  the  voice  said  cry,  and  he  said  what  shall 
I  ci)  ?  All  fleth  i*  grau"  This  is  evidently  nothing  but  a 
fjg'jie;  tor  tlesli  is  riot  grass  otherwise  than  as  a  figure  or 
metaphor,  where  one  thing  is  put  for  another.  Besides 
whir!,,  tl'je  whole  passage  is  too  general  and  declamatory  to 
be  applied,  ex(  iu-^veiy,  to  any  particular  person  or  purpose. 

I  pass  «u  to  iiu-  cleventn  chapter. 

In  tins  chapter  Maik  »peal>s  of  Christ  riding  into  Jerusa 
lem  upon  a  to.!,  but  lie  does  not  make  it  the  accomplish 
ment  of  a  propuecy  as  Matthew  has  done,  for  he  says  no- 
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thing  about  a  prophesy.  Instead  of  which  he  goes  on  the 
other  tack,  and  in  order  to  add  new  honours  to  the  ass,  he 
makes  it  to  he  a  miracle;  for  he  says,  ver.  2,  it  was  "  a  colt 
whereon  never  man  sat"  signifying  thereby,  that  as  the  ass 
had  not  been  broken,  he  consequently  was  inspired  into  good 
manners,  for  we  do  not  hear  that  he  kicked  Jesus  Christ  oti*. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  his  kicking  in  all  the  four 
Evangelists. 

I  pass  on  from  these  feats  of  horsemanship,  performed, 
upon  a  jack-ass,  to  the  15th  chapter. 

At  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter,  Mark  speaks  of  parting 
Christ's  garments  and  casting  lots  upon  them,  but  he  applies 
no  prophecy  to  it,  as  Mattiiew  does.  He  rather  speaks  of 
it  as  a  thing  then  in  practice  with  executioners  as  it  is  at  this 
day. 

At  the  28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  Mark  speaks  of 
Christ  being  crucified  between  two  thieves,  that,  says  he, 
"  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  which  with,  and  he  was  nuw- 
btred  with,  the  transgressors."  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  thieves, 

This  expression  is  in  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  ver.  12— Grotius 
applies  it  to  Jeremiah,  out  the  case  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  world  where  innocent  men  have  been  numbered  with 
transgressors,  and  is  still  continually  happening,  that  it  is 
absurdity  to  call  it  a  prophecy  of  any  particular  person. 
AH  those  whom  the  church  calls  martyrs  were  numbered 
with  transgressors.  All  the  honest  patriots  who  fell  upon 
the  scaffold  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  were 
numbered  with  transgressois ;  and  if  himself  had  not  fallen, 
the  same  case,  according  to  a  note  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
had  beraileu  me,  yet  I  suppose  the  Bishop  will  not  allow 
that  Isaiah  was  prophesying  of  Thomas  Paine. 

These  are  ail  the  passages  in  Mark  w;iicli  have  any 
reference  to  prophecies. 

Mark  concludes  his  book  by  making  Jesus  to  say  to  his 
disciples,  chap.  10'.  ver.  15.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature — he  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  Imt  he  that  believe.ih  not  shall 
be  damned,  (tine  Popish  stuff  this)  and  these  signs  shall  fol 
low  them  that  believe;  it)  my  name  they  shall  cast  oul  devils; 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues — they  shall  take  up  ser 
pents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thr.ig  it  shall  not  hurt 
them;  I  hey  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover." 

Now,  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  know   if  he   has  all  ton 
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saving  ami  wonder-working  faith,  should  try  those  things 
upon  himself.  He  should  take  a  good  dose  of  arsenic,  and. 
if  he  please,  I  will  send  him  a  raitle-snake  from  America  ! 
as  tor  myself,  as  I  believe  in  God  and  not  at  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  in  the  books  called  the  Scriptures,  the  experiment 
does  not  concern  me. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Luke. 

There  are  no  passages  in  Luke  called  prophecies  except 
ing  those  which  relate  to  the  passages  I  have  already 
examined. 

Luke  speaks  of  Mary  being  espoused  to  Joseph,  but  he 
makes  no  references  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  as  Matthew 
docs.  He  speaks  also  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem  upon 
a  colt,  but  he  snys  nothing  about  a  prophecy.  lie  speaks  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  refers  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  13th  chapter,  ver.  31,  he  says,  <;  The  same  day 
there  came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him  (Jesus)  get 
thee  out  and  depart  hence,  for  Herod  vill  kill  thee— and  he  said 
unto  them,  go  yey  and  tell  that  Jb.r,  behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I 
do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be 
perfected." 

Matthew  makes  Herod  to  die  whilst  Christ  was  a  child  in 
Egypt,  arid  makes  Joseph  to  return  with  the  child  on  the 
news  of  Herod's  death,  who  had  sought  to  kill  him.  Luke 
makes  Herod  to  be  living  ami  to  seek  the  life  of  Jesus  alter 
Jesus  was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  for  he  says,  chap.  3,  v.  2.'J. 
1  And  Jesus  be»an  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being, 
"  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Joseph?' 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  historical  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  involved  with  respect  to  Herod,  may  aflbrd  to 
priests  and  commentators  a  plea,  which  to  some  may  appear 
plausible,  but  to  none  satisfactory,  that  the  Herod  of  which 
Matthew  speaks,  and  the  Herod  of  which  Luke  speaks, 
\veredilferent  persons.  Matthew  rails  Herod  a  king;  and 
Luke, chap.  3,  v.  l,  calls  Herod  Tetrarch,  (that  is,  Governor) 
of  Galilee.  But  there  could  be  no  such  person  as  a  king 
Jlerod,  brcause  the  Jews  and  their  country  were  then  under 
the^  dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who  governed  then 
by  Tetrarchs  01  Governors. 

Luke,  chap.  2,  makes  Jesus  to  be  born  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria,  to  which  government  Judca  was 
annexed  ;  and  according  to  this,  Jesus  was  not  born  in  the 
lime  of  Hf  rod.  Luke  says  nothing  about  Hero  1  seeking 
the  life  of  Je^ui  when  h?  was  bcin  ;  nor  of  his  destroying 
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the  children  under  two  years  old;  nor  of  Joseph  fleeing 
with  Jesus  into  Egypt;  nor  of  his  returning  from  thence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  of  Luke  speaks  as  if  the  person 
it  calls  Christ  had  never  been  out  of  Judea,  and  that  Herod 
sought  his  life  after  he  commenced  preaching,  as  is  before 
stated.  I  have  already  shewn  that  Luke,  in  the  book  called 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (which  commentators  ascribe  to 
Luke)  contradicts  the  account  in  Matthew,  with  respect  to 
Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Matthew  says  that 
Judas  returned  the  money,  and  that  the  hi^h  priests  bought 
with  it  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in;  Luke  says,  that  Judas 
kept  the  money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for  himself. 

As  it  is  impossible  the  wisdom  of  God  should  err,  so  it  is 
impossible  those  books  could  have  been  written  by  divine 
inspiration.  Our  belief  in  God  and  his  unerring  wisdom 
forbids  us  to  believe  it.  As  for  myself,  I  feel  religiously 
happy  in  the  total  disbelief  of  it. 

There  are  no  other  passages  called  prophecies  in  Luke 
than  those  I  ha?e  spoken  of.  I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 
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BOOK      OF  JOHN. 


JOHN,  like  Tvlark  and  Luke,  is  not  much  of  a  prophecy- 
nionuer.  He  speaks  of  the  ass,  and  the  casting  lots  tor 
Jcsus's  clot  lies,  and  some  other  trifles,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken. 

John  makes  Jesus  to  sny,  chap.  v.  ver.  4G.  '  Fur  had  ye 
befitted  Moses  us  would  hate  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  we" 
The  hook  of  the  Acts,  in  speaking  oi'  Jesus,  says,  chap.  iii. 
ver.  2-2,  "  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet 
shall  the  Loid  your  Gud  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  brethren, 
like  unto  me,  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  thing*  what  softer  he  shall 
say  unto  you." 

This  passage  is  in  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  15. 
They  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Je'sus.  What  imposition! 
The  person  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy,  and  also  in  Num 
bers  where  the  same  person  is  also  spoken  of,  is  Jotkua,  the 
minister  of  Moses,  and  his  immediate  successor,  and  just 
guch  another  llobespitrrean  character  as  Moses  is  represent 
ed  to  have  been.  The  case  as  related  in  those  books  IE  as 

follows: 

MOSCB  was  <*ro\vn  old  and  near  to  his  end,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  confiiMon  after  his  death,  for  the  Israelites  had  no 
settled  system  of  government;  it  was  thought  best  to  nomi 
nate  a  successor  to  Moses  while  he  was  yet  living.  This 
\vas  don%  ns  we  are  told,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Numbers,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  12.  "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  get  thce  up  into  this  mount  Abarini,  and  ice  the 
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land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel — and 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shall  bp  gathered  unto  thy 
people  as  Aaron  thy  brother  is  gathered,  ver.  15.  And 
Mosis  spake  unto  the  Lord,  snyine,  Let  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a.  man  over  the  congregation-— 
Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may  ^o  in  be- 
fore  them,  and  which  may  !t.,id  them  out,  and  which  may 
bring  them  in,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd-— And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is 
the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him-~and  set  him  before 
Eleazar,  the  priest,  and  before  ail  the  congregation,  and 
give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight — and  thou  shnlt  put  some* 
of  thine  honour  upon  him,  and  that  nil  the  congregation  or' 
the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient — ver.  2-2,  and  Moses 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded,  and  he  took  Joslnia,  and  s«fc 
him  before  Cleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congrega 
tion  ;  and  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  charge  as 
the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  place,  with  thr>  truth,  or  the 
conjuration,  here  practised,  of  raising  up  a  successor  to 
Mosts  like  unto  himself.  The  passage  sufficiently  proves 
it, it  Joshua,  and  that  it  is  an  imposition  in  John,  to  make 
the  case  into  a  prophecy  of  Jesus.  But  the  prophecy- 
mongers  were  so  inspired  with  falsehood  th:\t  they  never 
speak  truth.* 


*  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  England,  published  a  work  in 
three  volumes  entitled  "Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies."  Th? 
work  is  tediously  written  and  tiresome  to  read.  lie  strains  hard  to 
make  every  passage  into  a  prophecy  that  suits  his  purpose.— 
Among  others,  he  makes  this  expression  of  Moses,  v'  the  Lord 
shall  raise  thee  up  a  prophtt  like  unto  me,"  into  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  who  was  not  born,  according  to  the  bible  chronologies  till 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  whereas 
it  was,  an  immediate  successor  to  Moses,  who  was  then  near  his 
end,  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

This  Bishop,  the  better  to  impose  this  passage  on  the  world  as  3 
phrophecy  of  Christ,  has  entirely  omitted  the  account  in  the  boot;; 
of  Numbers  which  I  have  given  at  length  word  for  word,  and  which 
shews  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  person  spoken  cf 
by  Moses,  is  Joshua  and  no  other  person. 

Newton  is  but  a   superficial  writer.      He   takes  up  things  up«?4 
y  and  inserts  them  without  either  examination  or  reflecti.03; 
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I  pass  on  to  the  last  passage  in  these  fables  of  the  Evan 
gelists,  called  a  prophesy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

John  having  spoken  of  Jesus  expiring  on  the  cross  be 
tween  two  thieves,  says,  chap.  xix.  ver.  32.  "  Then  came 


and  the  more  extraordinary  and  incredible  they  are,  the  better  he 
likes  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  (volume  the  first,  page 
2(>:J)  lie  makes  a  quotation  from  a  traveller  of  the  name  of  'J'aver- 
fwr,  whom  he  calls  (by  way  of  giving-  credit  to  what  he  says)  a 
ctlthruted  traveller,  that  those  walls  were  made  of  burnt  brick 
ten  feet  fijuare  and  three  feet  thick. — If  Newton  had  only  thought 
of  calculating  the  weight  of  such  a  brick,  he  would  hnve  seen 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  used  or  even  made.  A  brick  ten 
feet  square  und  three  feet  thick,  contains  300  cubit  feet,  and 
allowing  a  cubic  foot  of  brick  to  be  only  one  hundred  pounds, 
c.irh  of  the  Bishop's  bri;  k*  would  weigh  thirty  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  it  would  take  abopt  thirty  cart  loads  of  clay  (one  horse  carts)' 
to  make  one  brick. 

But  his  account  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  (volume  2d  page  211)  far  exceeds*  his  bricks  often  foot 
square  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  ;  these  are  but  brick-bats  compared 
to  them. 

The" stones  (says  he)  employed  in  the  foundation,  were  in  mao-- 
nitude  forty  cubits,  that  is,  above  sixty  feet,  a  cubit,  says  lu» 
being  somewhat  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  (a  cubit  is  one  foot 
nine  inches)  and  the  superstructure  (says  this  Bishop)  was  worthy 
of  such  foundations.  There  were  some  stones,  says  he,  of  the 
whitest  marble  forty-five  cubits  long,  five  cubits 'high, 'and  six 
cubit*  broad.  These  are  the  dimensions  this  Bishop  has  given, 
which  in  measure  of  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  is  78  feet  9  inches  lou«- 
10  fret  G inches  broad,  and  8  feat  3  inches  thick,  and  contains  7, "34 
cubit  ftet.  I  now  goto  demonstrate  the  imposition  of  this  Bishop. 

A  cubit  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  pounds  and  a  half The 

sj.icific  gravity  of  marble  to  water  is  ns  2  1-2  is  to  one.  The 
weipht  therefore  of  a  cubic  foot  of  marble  is  156  pound?,  which, 
multiplied  by  7/234,  the  number  of  cubit  feet  in  one  of  tho>e 
stones  makes  the  weight  of  it  to  be  1,128,504  pounds,  which  i*  503 
tons.  Allowing  then  a  horse  to  draw  about  half  a  ton,  it  will  re 
quire  a  thousand  horses  to  draw  one  such  stone  on  the  ground; 
how  then  were  they  to  be  lifted  into  the  building  by  human  hands? 

The  Bishop  may  talk  of  faith  removing  mountains,  but  •lithe 
fa;ih  of  all  the  Bishops  that  ever  lived  could  not  remove  one  of 
those  stoms  and  their  bo<!i|v  strength  given  in. 

This  l>shop  .tlso  tells  of  great  guns  used  by  the  Tuiks  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  one  of  which  he  says,  was  drawn  by 
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the  soldiers  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  (meaning  one  of 
the  thieve?)  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  wUh  him. 
But  when  they  came  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  al 
ready,  they  brake  not  his  leg? — ver.  3(>,  for  these  things  were 
done  that  the  scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  "  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken" 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  Exodus,  and  ha?  no 
more  to  do  with  Jesus  than  with  the  ass  he  rode  upon  to 
Jerusalem;  nor  yet  so  much,  if  a  roasted  jack-ass,  like  ;i 
roasted  lie-goat  might  be  eaten  at  a  Jewish  passovrr.  It 
might  be  some  consolation  to  an  ass  to  know,  that  though 
his  bones  might  Ue  picked,  they  would  not  be  broken.  I 
go  to  state  the  case. 

The  book  of  Exodus  in  instituting  the  Jewish  passover, 
in  which  they  were  to  eat  an  he-Iamb,  or  a  he-^oaf,  savs, 
chap,  xii.  ver.  5,  "  Yourl.'imb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a 
male  of  the  first  year  :  ye  shall  take  it  from  the  sheep  or 
from  the  goals'' 

The  book,  after  stating  somr  core  monies  to  be  used  in  kill 
ing  and  dressing  it  (for  it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled)  say.*, 
ver.  4.3.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  this 
is  the  ordinance  of  the  passover.  There  shall  no  stnui^r 
eat  thereof.  But  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought  for 
money,  \\hen  thoti  hast  circumcised  him,  then  shall  he  eat 
thereof.  A  foreigner  shall  not  eat  thereof.  In  one  house 
shall  it  be  eaten  :  thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the 
flesh  thereof  abroad  out  of  the  house;  Neither  shall  fhoa 
break  a  bone  thereof.'1 

We  here  see   that  the  case   as  it   stands  in  Exodus,    is  a 


seventy  yoke  of  oxen  and  by  two  thousand  men.  Volume  3J, 
page  11 7. 

The  weight  of  a  cannon  that  curries  a  ball  of  48  pounds,  which 
is  the  largest  cannon  that  are  cas>t,  weighs  8,000  pounds,  about 
three  tons  and  a  half,  and  may  be  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen. 
Any  body  ir.ay  now  calculate  what  the  weight  of  the  bishop's 
great  gun  mnst  be  that  required  seventy  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it. 
This  bishop  beats  Gulliver. 

When  men  give  up  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason  in  writing 
on  any  subject,  be  it  religious  or  any  thing  else  ;  there  a:e  no 
bounds  to  their  extravagance,  no  limit  to  iheir  absurdities. 

The  three  volume*  which  this  bishop  has  written  on  what  he  calls 
the  prophecies  contain  above  one  thousand  two  hundred  pages,  ami 
he  says  in  volume  8.  page  117.  '«  I  have  studied  brevity."  This 
is  as  marvellous  as  the  bishop's  great  gun. 
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ceremony  and  not  a  prophecy  ;  and  totally  unconnected 
with  Jesus's  hones  or  any  pj»rt  of  him. 

John  having  thus  filled  up  the  measure  of  apostolic  fable, 
concludes  his  book  with  something  that  beats  all  fable;  for 
hesa\s  at  the  last  verse,  "and  there  are  also  many  other 
things  "which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  eren  the  world  it se/f  could 
not  contain  tht  books  that  should  he  written." 

This  is  what  in  vulgar  life  is  called  a  Thumper,  that  is, 
not  only  a  lie,  but  a  lie  beyond  the  line  of  possibility; 
besides  which,  it  is  an  absurdity,  for  if  they  should  be  writ 
ten  in  the  world,  the  world  could  contain  them. — Here  ends 
the  examination  of  the  passages  called  prophecies. 


I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  and  examined  all  the 
passages  which  the  lour  books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  call  them 
prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  1  first  set  down  to  this 
ex -i ruination,  I  expected  to  find  cause  for  some  censure,  but 
little  did  I  expect  to  find  them  so  utterly  destitute  of  truth, 
and  oi'  all  pretensions  to  it,  as  I  have  shewn  them  to  be. 

The  practice  which  the  writers  of  those  books  employ  is 
not  more  false  than  it  is  absurd.  They  state  some  trifling 
case  of  the  person  they  call  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  cut  out 
a  sentence  from  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
call  it  a  prophecy  of  that  case.  But  when  the  words  thus 
cut  out  are  restored  to  the  place  they  are  taken  from,  and 
read  with  the  words  before  and  afte«r  thc-m,  they  give  the 
lie  to  the  New  Testament.  A  short  instance  or  two  of  this, 
will  suffice  for  the  whole. 

They  make  Joseph  to  dream  of  an  angel  who  informs  him 
that  Herod  is  dead,  and  tells  him  to  come  with  the  child  out 
of  Kgypt.  They  then  cut  out  a  sentence  from  the  book  of 
Hosea,  Out  of  E«ypt  have  I  called  my  Sow,  aud  apply  it  as 
a  prophecy  in  that  case, 

The  words,  "  And  called  my  sow  out  of  Egypt"  are  in  the 
bible.  But  what  of  ihat  ?  They  are  onlyjpart  of  a  passage, 
and  not  a  whole  passage,  and  stand  immediately  connected 
with  other  words  which  shew  they  refer  to  the  children  of 
Israel  coming  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  and  to 
the  idolatry  they  committed  afterwards. 
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~  Again,  they  tell  us  that  when  the  soldiers  came  to  break 
the  legs  of  the  crucified  persons,  they  found  Jesus  was  al 
ready  dead,  and  therefore  did  not  break  his.  They  then, 
with  some  alteration  of  the  original,  cut  out  a  sentence 
from  Exodus,  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,  and  apply  it 
as  a  prophecy  of  that  case. 

The  words,  "  Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof"  (for 
they  have  altered  the  text)  are  in  the  bible.  But  what  of 
that?  They  are,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  part  of  a  pas 
sage,  and  not  a  whole  passage,  and  when  read  with  the 
words  they  are  immediately  joined  to,  shew  it  is  the  bones 
of  a  he-lamb,  or  a  he-goat  of  which  the  passage  speaks. 

These  repeated  forgeries  and  falsifications  create  a  well- 
founded  suspicion,  that  all  the  cases  spoken  of  concerning 
the  person  called  Jesus  Christ  are  made  cases,  on  purpose 
to  lug  in,  and  that  very  clumsily,  some  broken  sentences 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  apply  them  as  prophecies  of 
those  cases  ;  and  that  so  far  from  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
he  did  not  exist  even  as  a  man — that  he  is  merely  an  imagi 
nary  or  allegorical  character,  as  Apollo,  Hercules,  Jupiter, 
and  all  the  deities  of  antiquity  were.  There  is  no  history 
written  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  that 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  even  as  a  man. 

Did  we  find  in  any  other  book,  pretending  to  give  a  sys 
tem  of  religion,  the  falsehoods,  falsifications,  contradictions, 
and  absurdities,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  all  the  priests  of  the 
present  day,  who  supposed  themselves  capable,  would 
triumphantly  shew  their  skill  in  criticism,  and  cry  it  down 
as  a  most  glaring  imposition.  But.  since  the  books  in  ques 
tion  belong  to  their  own  trade  and  profession,  they,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  seek  to  stifle  every  inquiry  into  them, 
and  abuse  those  who  have  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to 
do  it. 

When  a  book,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  title  of  being 
the  WORD  OF  GOD,  it  ought  to  be  examined  with  the  ut 
most  strictness,  in  order  to  know  if  it  has  a  well-founded 
claim  to  that  title,  or  not,  and  whether  we  are,  or  are  not, 
imposed  upon;  for  as  no  poison  is  so  dangerous  as  that 
•which  poisons  the  physic,  so  no  falsehood  is  so  fatal  as  that 
which  is  made  an  article  of  faith. 

This  examination  becomes  more  necessary,  because  when 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  I  might  say  invented, 
the  art  of  printing  was  not  known,  and  there  were  no  other 
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copies  of  the  OKI  Testament  than  written  copies.  A  written 
copy  of  that  book  would  cost  abnut  as  much  as  six  hundred 
common  printed  bibles  now  cost.  Consequently,  the  book 
was  in  the.  hands  but  of  very  few  persons,  and  these  chiefly 
of  the  church.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  to  make  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  as  they  pleased,  and  call  them  prophecies  with  very 
Jittle  danger  of  being  detected.  Besides  which,  the.  terrors 
and  inquisitorial  fury  of  the  church,  like  what  they  tell  us 
of  the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  stood  sentry 
«>?cr  the  New  Tcstimunt  ;  and  time,  which  brings  every 
thing  el*e  to  light,  has  served  to  thicken  the  darkness  that 
guards  it  from  deUctiun. 

Were  the  New  Testament  now  to  appear  for  the  first 
lime,  eveiy  priest  of  the  present  day,  would  examine  it  lino 
by  line,  and  compare  the  detached  sentences  it  calls  pio- 
I'lucits,  with  the  whole,  passages  it)  the  Old  Testament, 
from  whence  they  are  taken.  \Vhy  then  do  they  not  n:ake 
the  .-u'.i.e  examination,  at  this  time  as  they  \\ould  make, 
had  the  New  Testament  never  appeared  before?  If  it  be 
proper  and  ripht  to  make  it  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  proper 
:;nd  right  to  do  it  in  the  other  case.  Length  of  time  can 
make  no  diligence  in  the  right. to  do  it  at  any  time.  Hut 
instead  of  doing  this,  they  go  on  as  their  predecessors  went 
on  before  them,  to  tell  the  people  there  are  prophecies  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  truth  is  there  are  none. 

They  tell  us  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  so  ;  a  great  lie  is  as  easily 
tuld  its  a  little  one.  But  if  he  had  done  bo,  those  would 
have  been  the  only  circumstances  inspecting  him,  that  would 
have  differed  from  the  common  lot  of  man;  and  conse 
quently,  the  only  case  that  would  apply  exclusively  to  him, 
••is  prophecy  would  be  some  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  fort  told  such  things  uf  him.  But  there  is  not  a  pas- 
s-ige  in  the  CM  Testament  that  speaks  of  a  person  who 
after  being  crucified,  dead,  and  ruried,  should  rise  1'iom  the 
dead  and  ascend  into  heaven.  Our  prophecy-mongers  sup 
ply  the  silence,  the  Old  Testament  guards  upon  such  things, 
by  telling  us  of  passages  they  call  prophecies,  and  that 
falsely  so,  about  Joseph's  dreams,  old  clothes,  broken  bones, 
and  such  like  trifling  stuff. 

In  writing  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  subject,  I  spe: 
a  language  lull  and  intelligible-.     I   deal  not  in  hints  and  i< 
timations.     1   have  scveial  reasons  for  this:    First,   that  . 
11. ay  be  cleaily  understood.     Secondly,  that  it  may  be  $eei 
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I  am  in  earnest ;   and  thirdly,  because  it  is  an  affront  to  truth 
to  treat  falsehood  with  complaisance. 

I  will  close  this  treatise  with  a  subject  I  have  already 
touched  upon,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 

The  world  has  been  amused  with  the  term,  revealed  reli 
gion,  and  the  generality  of  priests  apply  this  term  to  the 
books  called  the  Old  and  j\rew  Testament.  The  Maho 
metans  apply  the  same  term  to  the  Koran.  There  is  no 
man  that  believes  in  revealed  religion  stronger  than  I  do; 
hut  it  is  not  the  reveries  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
nor  of  the  Koran,  that  I  dignify  with  that  sacred  title. 
That  which  is  revelation  to  me  exists  in  something  which 
no  human  mind  can  invent;  no  human  hand  can  counter 
feit  or  alter. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  Creation  we  behold  ;  and  this 
word  of  God  rcvealeth  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  of  his  Creator. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  we  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  his  creation. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom?  we  see  it  in  the 
unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole 
is  governed. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munific-ence  ?  we  see  it 
in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy  ?  we  see  it  in  his 
not  withholding  that  abundance,  even  from  the  unthankful. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  will  so  far  as  it  respects 
man?  The  goodness  he  shews  to  all,  is  a  lesson  for  our 
conduct  to  each  other. 

In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is  ?  Search,  not 
the  book  called  the  scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might 
make,  or  any  impostor  invent;  but  the  scripture  called  the 
Creation. 

When,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  called 
the  creation  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man,  I  did  not 
know  that  any  other  person  had  expressed  the  same  idea.  But 
I  lately  met  with  the  writings  of  Doctor  Conyers  Middleton, 
published  the  beginning  of  last  century,  in  which  he  ex 
presses  himself  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the 
creation,  as  I  have  done  in  the  Age  of  Reason. 

He  was  principal  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge,  in  England,  which  furnished  him  with  extensive 
opportunities  of  reading,  and  necessarily  required  he  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  lan 
guages.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  original  mind  ;  had  the 
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courage  to  think  for  himself,  and  the  honesty  to  speak  his 
thoughts, 

He  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote 
letters  to  she\\  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Christian  Church,  were  taken  from  the  degenerate  state  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  as  it  stood  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  attacked,  without  ceremony,  the 
miracles  which  the  church  pretended  to  perform;  and  in 
one  of  his  treatises  he  calls  the  creation  a  revelation.  The 
priests  of  England,  of  that  day,  in  order  to  defend  their 
citadel,  by  first  defending  its  out-works,  attacked  him  for 
attacking  the  Roman  ceremonies;  and  one  of  them  censures 
him  for  calling  the  creation  a  revelation.  lie  thus  replies  to 
him  : 

"  One  of  them,"  says  he,  <c  appears  to  be  scandalized  by 
the  title  of  r«Wn//ow,  which  I  have  given  to  that  discovery 
which  God  made  of  himself,  in  the  visible,  works  of  his 
creation.  Yet  it.  is  no  other  than  what  the  wise,  in  all  ages, 
h-.vo  given  to  it;  who  consider  it  as  the  most  authentic  and 
in<!isputahlp  revelation  which  God  has  ever  eiven  of  himself, 
from  the  bp-'innincr  of  the  world  to  this  day.  It  was  this 
by  which  the  first  nonce  of  him  was  rev<  a!ed  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  earth,  and  by  whu'h  alone  it  has  been  kept  up 
ever  since,  amorier  the  several  nations  of  it.  From  this  the 
n  ason  of  iv-an  was  Mini. led  to  trace  nut  his  nature  and  attri 
butes  and  bv  a  praMual  deduction  of  consequences,  to  learn 
hi-  own  nature  aho,  with  all  the  duties  helon^inir  to^  it, 
w  iicb  relate  either  to  God.  or  to  his  fe'dow-crearures.  This 
co:iMit;>t  on  of  things  was  ordain--.!  by  God,  as  an  universal 
\'\  v  or  rule  of  conduct  to  nran;  the  source  of  all  his  know 
ledge;  the  <e>t  of  all  truth,  bv  whicli  all  subsequent  revel  a- 
tir.iiv,  \\  lech  are  sHj-pnwl  to  have  b<  en  given  bv  God  in  any 
othei  manner,  mu-t  he  tried  and  cannot  be  received  as  divine, 
any  further  than  as  they  arc  found  to  tally  and  coincide  with 
this  original  standard. 

"  It  was  this  divine  law,  which  I  referred  to  in  the  passage 
above  recited,  (meaning  the  passage  on  which  they  had 
attacked  him)  being  desirous  to  excite  the  reader's  attention 
to  it,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  judge  more  freely  of  the 
argument  I  was  handling.  For  by  contemplating  this  law 
be  would  discover  the  genuine  way,  which  God  himself 
Ins  marked  out  to  us,  for  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge; 
not  from  the  authority  or  reports  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
but  from  the  information  of  the  facts,  and  material  objects, 
which  in  his  providential  distributiorrof  worldly  things,  he 
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hath  presented  to  the  perpetual  observation  of  our  senses. 
For  as  it  was  from  these  that  his  existence  and  nature,  the 
mos  important  articles  of  all  knowledge,  were  first  dis 
covered  to  man,  so  that  grand  discovery  furnished  new  light, 
towards  tracing  out.  the  rest,  and  made  all  the  inferior  sub 
jects  of  human  knowledge,  more  easily  discoverable  to  us 
by  the  sa:ne  method. 

"  I  had  another  view  likewise  in  the  same  passages,  and 
applicable  to  the  same  end,  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  en 
larged  notion  of  the  question  in  dispute,  who,  by  turning 
his  thoughts  to  reflect  on  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  they 
are  manifested  to  us  in  this  fabric  of  the  world, could  not  fail 
to  observe,  that  they  are  all  of  them  great,  noble,  and  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  Ins  nature;  carrying  with  them  the  proofs 
of  their  origin,  and  shewing  themselves  to  be  the  production 
of  an  all-wise  and  almighty  being:  and  by  accustoming 
his  mind  to  these  sublime  reflections,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
determine  whether  those  miraculous  interpositions  so  con 
fidently  affirmed  to  us  by  the  primitive  lathers,  can  reason 
ably  be  thought  to  make  a  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
Divineadministration,or  whether.it  beagreeable,thatGod  who 
created  all  things  by  his  will,  and  can  give  what  turn  to  them 
he  pleases  by  the  same  will,  should, (or ttie  particular  purposes 
of  hisgovernmentand  the  service*  of  the  church,  descend  to  the. 
expedient  of  visions  and  revelations,  granted  sometimes  to  boys 
for  the  instruction  of  the  elders,  and  sometimes  to  women 
to  settle  the  fashion  and  length  of  their  veils,  and  sometimes 
to  Pastors  of  the  Church,  to  enjoin  them  to  ordain  one  man 
a  lecturer,  another  a  priest;  or  that  he  should  scatter  a  pro 
fusion  of  miracles  around  the  stake  of  a  martyr,  yet  ail  of 
them  vain  and  insignificant,  and  without  any  sensible  effect 
either  of  preserving  the  life,  or  easing  the  sufferings  of  the 
saint,  or  even  of  mortifying  bis  persecutors,  who  were  al 
ways  left  to  enjoy  the  full  triumph  of  their  cruelty,  and  the 
poor  martyr  to  expire  in  a  miserable  death.  When  these 
things,  I  say,  are  brought  to  the  original  test,  and  compared 
with  the  genuine  and  indisputable  works  of  the  Creator; 
how  minute,  how  trifling,  how  contemptible  must  they  be? 
And  how  incredible  must  it  be  thought,  that,  for  the  in 
struction  of  his  Church,  God  should  employ  ministers  so 
precarious,  unsatisfactory,  and  inadequate,  as  the  extacies  of 
women  and  boys,  and  the  visions  of  interested  priests ; 
which  were  derided  at  the  very  time  by  men  of  sense,  to 
whom  they  were  proposed. 

"That  this   universal  law,  (continues  Middleton,  mean- 
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ing  the  law  revealed  in  the  works  of  the  creation)  was  actu 
al  \y  revealed  to  the  heathen  world,  long  before  the  gospel 
\vns  known,  we  learn  from  all  the  principle  sages  of  anti 
quity  who  made  it  the  capital  suhject  of  their  studies  and 
writings. 

*'  Cicero  (snys  Middleton)  has  given  us  a  short  abstract  of 
it,  in  a  fragment  fctill  remaining  from  one  of  his  books  on 
government,  which,  (says  Middleton)!  shall  here  transcribe 
in  his  own  words,  as  they  will  illustrate  my  sense  also,  in  the 
passages  that  appear  so  dark  and  dangerous  to  my  antagonist. 

'  The  true  law  (it  is  Cicero  who  speaks)  is  right  reason, 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  constant,  eternal,  dif 
fused  through  all,  which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding; 
deters  us  from  sin  by  forbidding  ;  which  never  loses  its  in 
fluence  with  the  good;  nor  ever  preserves  it  with  the 
\vScktd.  This  law  cannot  be  over-ruled  by  any  other,  nor 
abrogated  in  whole,  or  in  part ;  nor  can  we  be  absolved  from 
it,  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  people  ;  nor  are  we  to  seek 
any  other  comment,  or  interpreter  of  it  but  itself :  nor  can 
theiv  be  one  law  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Athens;  one  now 
and  another  hereafter  ;  but  the  same  eternal  immutable,  law 
comp  .ehends  all  nations,  at  all  times*,  under  one  common 
master  and  governor  of  at! — Gon.  He  is  the  inventor,  pro- 
pounder,  enactor  of  this  law  ;  and  whoever  will  not  obey  it, 
must  first  renounce  himself,  and  throw  off  the  nature  of 
man;  by  doing  wUich,  he  will  suffer  the  greatest  punish 
ments  though  he  should  escape  all  the  other  torments  which 
are  commonly  believed  to  be  prepared  for  the  wicUed." 
Here  ends  the  quotation  from  Cicero. 

"  Our  Doctors,  (continues  Middleton)  perhaps,  will  look 
on  ibis  as  RANK  DEISM  ;  but  let  them  call  it  what  they  will, 
I  shall  ever  avow  and  defend  it  as  the  fundamental,  essen 
tial,  and  vital  part  of  nil  true  religion."  Here  ends  the 
quotation  from  Middleton. 

I  have  here  given  the  reader  two  sublime  extracts  from 
men  who  lived  in  ages  of  time,  far  remote  from  each  other, 
but  who  thought  alike.  Cicero  lived  before  the  time  in 
which  they  tell  us  Christ  was  born.  Middleton  may  be 
called  a  man  of  our  own  time,  as  he  lived  within  the  same 
century  with  ourselves. 

In  Cicero  we  see  that  vast  superiority  of  mind,  that  sub 
limity  of  right  reasoning,  and  justness  of  ideas,  which  man 
acquires,  not  by  studying  Bibles  and  Testament!,  and  the 
theology  of  schools  built  thereon,  but  by  studying  the  Crea 
tor  in  the  immensity  and  unchangeable  order  of  his  creation, 
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and  the  immutability  of  his  law.  "  There  cannot"  says  Cicero, 
"  be  one  law  now,  and  another  hereafter  ;  hut  the  same  eternal 
immutable  law  comprehends  all  nations,  at  all  times,  under  one 
common  master  and  governor  of  all— GOD."  But  according  to 
tiie  doctrine  of  schools  which  priests  have  set  up,  we  see 
one  law  called  the  Old  Testament,  given  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  and  another  law  called  the  ^ew  Testament  given  m 
another  age  of  the  world.  As  all  this  is  contradictory  to  the 
eternal  immutable  nature,  and  the  unerring  and  unchangeable 
wisdom  of  God,  we  must  he  compelled  to  hold  this  doctrine 
to  he  false,  and  the  old  and  the  new  law,  called  the  Old  and 
the  N>w  Testament,  to  he  impositions,  fable?,  and  forgeries. 
In  Middleton,  we  see  the  manly  eloquence  of  an  enlarged 
mind,  an-d  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  true  believer  in  his 
Creator.  Instead  of  reposing  his  faith  on  books,  by  what 
ever  name  they  may  be  called,  whether  Old  Testaments  or 
New,  he  fixes  the  creation  as  the  great  original  standard  by 
which  every  other  thing  called  the  word,  or  work  of  God,  is 
to  be  tried."  In  this  we  have  an  indisputable  scale  whereby 
to  measure  every  word  or  work  imputed  to  him. 
thing  so  imputed  carries  not  in  itself  the  evidence  of  the 
same  Almightiness  of  power,  of  the  same  unerring  truth 
and  wisdom,  and  the  same  unchangeable  order  in  all  U  parts, 
as  are  visibly  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  and  comprehensi 
ble  bv  our  reason,  in  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  universe, 
that  word  or  that  work  is  not  of  God.  Let  then  the  two 
books  calU-d  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ba  tried  by  this 
rule,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,  who 
ever  they  were,  will  be  convicted  of  forgery. 

The  invariable  principles,  and  unchangeable  order,  which 
regulate  the   movements   of  ail    the  parts  that  compose  the 
universe,  demonstrate  both  to  our  senses  and  our  reason  that 
it's  creator  is  a  God  of  unerring  truth.     But  the  ( 
ineut,  beside  the  numberless  absurd  and  bagatelle  stones    it 
tells  of  God,  represents  him  as  a  God  of  deceit,  a  God  not 
to  be  confided  in.      Kz:-kiti  makes  God  to  say,  chap.  14.  v.  p. 
"and  if  the  prophet    be   daeieved  when   he   hath   spoken    ; 
thing,  I,  the    Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet:' 
20th  chap.  v.  25,  he  makes  God,  in  speaking  of  the  children 
of  Israel  to  say,  "  Wherefore  I  gave  I  hem  statutes  that  were  not 
good,  and  judgments  by  which  thei/  could  not  //LY."     This,  so 
for  from  being  the  word  of  God,  is  horrid  blasphemy  against 
him.     Reader   put  thy   confidence  in  thy  God,  and  put    no 
trust  in  the  bible. 

The  same  Old  Testament,  after  telling  us  that  God  created 
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the  heavens  and  the  earth   in  six  days,   makes   the  same  al 
mighty  power  and  eternal   wisdom   employ  itself  in  giving 
directions  how  a  priest's  garments  should  be  cut,  and  what 
stuff  they  should  be  made  of,  and  what  their  offer- 
should  be,  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,   and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  line  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  and  badger  skins,  &c.  chap.  xxv.  ver.  3,  and 
in  one   of  the    pretemle  1  prophecies  I   have  just  examined, 
God  is  n,;;de.  to  give  directions  how  they  should  kill,  cook', 
-lamb  or  a  he-goat.     And  I'zekiel,  chap.  iv.  to 
up  the  measure  of  abominable  absurdity,  makes  God  to 
•'  K-hn-t,  and  barley,  and  deans,  and  kntites, 
id  filches,  n?id  tnahc  a  li>  >f  or  a  caU-  thereof,  and 
ndun*   andcul.it;"   but  as   Ezt-kiel  com 
plained  that  this  mess  was  too    strong  for  his  stomach,  the 
s   compromised    from  man's  dung   to   cow  dung, 
•;zeku  1,  chap.  iv.    Compare  rJI  this  ribaldry,  blasphemously 
the   word    of  God,  with   the  Almighty   power  that 
created  the  universe,   and  whose  eternal  wisdom  directs  and 
11  its  mighty  movements,  and  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  a  name  sufficiently  contemptible  for  it. 

In    the  promises  which  the  Old  ".  estament  pretends  that 

d  made  to  hi&  people,  the  sanu   .U-rogatory  ideas  of  him 

'  makes  Clod  to  j  romi  ,      ,  Abraham,  that  his  seed 

should    ho  like  the  stars  in  heaven  and    the  sand  on  the  sea 

1  'hath    would  give  them  the  land 

-e.  for  ever.     But  observe,  reader, 

Ibrmr.uce  of  this  pr..misc  was  to  begin,  and  then 

n  reason,  M  the  wisdom   of  God,  whose  power 

is  equal  i,,  his  will,  could,  consistently  with  that  power  and 

that  wisdom,  make  such  a  promise. 

1  he  performance  of  tiui  promise  was  to  begin,  according 
that  book,   by  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  and  afflic 
tion.     Genes;?,  chap.  xv.  ver.  \[i~  •«  And  God  said  unto  Abra- 
•it  thy  sud  shall  ht  a  stranger  in  a  land 

that  is  i.ot  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  and  they  slwll  afflict  them 

four  hundred  years"    This  promise  then  to  A  braham,  and  hi? 

>rever,  to  inherit  t.he  land  of  Canaan,   had  it  been  a 

•stead  ot  a  iable.  was  to  operate,  in  the  commencement 

>l  it,  as  a  curse  upon  all  the  people  and  their  children,  and 

their  children  s  children  lor  four  hundred  years. 

But  the  case  is,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  after  the 

bondage  in  Lgypt  had  taken  place;  and  in  order  to  get  rid 

the  disgrace  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  as  they  called 

themselves,  being  in  bondage   to   the  Gentiles,  they  make 
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bu.  ,u  be  me  author  of  it,  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to 

pretended  promise;  as  if  God,  in  making  that  promise 
had  exceeded  his  power  in  performing  it,  and  consequently 
his  wisdom  in  making  it,  and  was  obliged  to  compromise 
with  them  for  one  half,  and  with  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without   degrading   my   own  reason  by   bringing   those 
wretched  and  contemptible  tales  into  a  comparative  view 
with  the   Almighty  power  and  eternal    wisdom,   which  the 
Creator  hath    demonstrated  to  our  senses  in   the  creation  of 
the  universe,  I  will  confine  myself  to  say,  that  if  we  com 
pare  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible  sentiments  of  Cice'o 
the  result  will  be,  that  the  human  mind  has  degenerated  by 
believing  them.     Man,  in  a  state  of  groveling  superstition 
rorn  which  he  has   not  courage  to  rise,  loses  the  energy  of 
his  mental  powers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  observations  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  brought  and  tried  by 
that  standard  which,  as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  re 
vealed  to  our  senses,  of  his  Almighty  power  and  wisdom, 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  visible  universe,  it 
will  be  found  equally  as  false,  paltry,  and  absurd,  as  the 
Old. 

Without  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any  other  argument, 
fhat thestory  of  Christ  isof  human  invention  and  not  of  divine' 
origin,  I  will  confine  myself  to  shew  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
God,  by  the  contrivance  of  it ;  because  the  means  it  sup 
poses  God  to  use,  are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be  ob 
tained  ;  and,  therefore,  are  derogatory  to  the  Almightiness 
of  his  power,  and  the  eternity  of  his  wisdom. 

The  New  Test^ient  supposes  that  God  sent  his  son  upon 
earth  to  make  a  nevy  covenant  with  man  ;  which  the  church 
calls  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  instruct  mankind  in  a  new 
doctrine,  which  it  calls  Faith,  meaning  thereby,  not  faith  in 
God,  for  Cicero  and  all  true  Deists,  always  had,  and  always 
will  have,  this;  but  faith  in  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  had  not  this  faith  should,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  New  Testament,  be  DAMNED. 

Now  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  consistent  with  that  attri- 
)ute  of  God,  called  his  Goodness,  that  no  t;me  should  be 
iost  in  letting  poor  unfortunate  man  know  it,  and  as  that 
goodness  was  united  to  Almighty  power,  and  thj»t  power  to 
Almighty  wisdom,  all  the  means  existed  in  the  Land  of  the 
.Creator,  to  make  it  known  imrnediptely  o*'-*"  <^-~  *•» !>«!*>  w*h 
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in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  Almightiness  of  bis  divine  na 
ture,  and  with  evidence  that  would  not  leave  man  in  doubt; 
for  it  is  always  incumbent  upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  always  acts,  not  by  imperfect  means  as 
imperfect  man  acts,  but  consistently  with  his  A  (mightiness. 
It  is  this  only  that  can  become  the  infallible  criterion  by 
which  we  can  possibly  distinguish  the  works  of  God  from 
the  works  of  man. 

Observe  now  Reader,  how  the  comparison  between  this 
supposed  mission  of  Christ,  on  the  belief,  or  disbelief,  of 
which  they  say,  man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned — observe, 
I  say,  how  the  comparison  between  this  and  the  Almighty 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  demonstrated  to  our  senses  in 
the  visible  creation,  goes  on. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us,  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The  term 
six  daijs,  is  ridiculous  enough  when  applied  to  God;  but 
leaving  out  that  absurdity,  it  contains  the  idea  of  Almighty 
power  acting  unitedly  with  Almighty  wisdom,  to  produce 
an  immense  work,  that  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
every  thing  therein  in  a  short  time. 

Now  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  man,  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  his  creation,  and  as  that  salvation  de 
pends,  as  the  Nrw  Testament  telis  us,  on  man's  knowledge 
of,  and  belief  in  the  person  culled  Jesus  Christ,  it  necessa 
rily  follows  from  our  belief  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
God,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  almighty  power  and  wUdom, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  creation,  that  ALL  THIS,  if  true, 
would  be  made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  as  little 
time,  at  least,  as  was  employed  in  making  the  woild.  To 
suppose  the  Almighty  would  pay  greater  regard  and  atten 
tion  to  the  creation  awl  organization  of  inanimate  matter, 
than  he  would  to  the  salvation  of  innumerable  millions  of 
souls,  which  himself  had  created,  "  as  the  image  of  himself9 
is  to  otter  an  insult  to  his  goodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe  reader,  how  the  promulgation,  of  this  pre 
tended  salvation  by  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  went  on  compared  with  the  work  of  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  took  longer  time  to  make  the  child 
than  to  make  the  world,  lor  nine  months  were  passed  away 
and  totally  lost,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  which  is  more 
than  forty  times  louge.r  time,  than  God  employed  in  making 
the  world,  according  to  the  Bible  account.  Secondly  ;  se 
veral  ytars  of  Christ's  life  wire  lost  in  a  state  of  bun. an  in- 
lancy.  But  the  universe  was  in  maturity  the  moment  it 
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existed.  Thirdly  ;  Christ,  as  Luke  asserts,  was  thirty  years 
old  before  he  began  to  preach  what  they  call  his  mission. 
Millions  of  souls  died  in  the  mean  time  without  knowing  it. 
Fourthly;  it  was  above  three  hundred  years  from  that  time 
before  the  book'  called  the  New  Testament  was  compiled 
into  a  written  copy,  before  which  time  there  was  no  sued 
book.  Fifthly  ;  it  was  above  a  thousand  years  after  that, 
before  it  could  be  circulated  ;  because  neither  Jesus  nor  hi* 
apostles  had  knowledge  of,  or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of 
printing:  and  consequently,  as  the  means  for  making  it  uni 
versally  known  did  not  exist,  the  means  were  not  equal  to 
the  end,  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  work  of  God. 

I  will  here  subjoin  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  is  truly 
deistical,  to  shew  how  universally  and  instantaneously  the. 
works  of  God  make  themselves  known,  compared  witii  this 
pretended  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Psalm  19th.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  tiie  firmanent  sheweth  his  handy  work — Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know 
ledge — Theiv  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard — Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  seta 
chamber  for  the  Sun.  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  it 
a  race — his  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
bis  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  hid 
from  the  heat  thereof." 

Now  had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  been  in- 
scribed  on  the  face  of  the  Sun  arid  the  Moon,  in  character* 
that  all  nations  would  have  understood,  the  whole  earth  had 
known  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  nations  would  havs 
believed  it;  whereas,  though  it  is  now  almost  two  thousand 
years  since,  as  they  tell  us,  Christ  came  upon  earth,  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  earth  know  any  thin* 
of  it,  and  among  those  who  do,  the  wiser  part  do  not 
believe  it. 

I  have  now  reader,  gone  through  all  the  passages  called 
prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  shewn  there  is  no  such 
thing. 

I  have  examined  the  story  told  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  com 
pared  the  several  circumstances  of  it  with  that  revelation, 
which,  as  Middle  ton -wisely  says,  God  has  made  to  us  of  his 
Power  and  Wisdom  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  by 
which  every  thing  ascribed  to  hi  in  is  to  be  tried.  The  re 
sult  is,  that  the  story  of  Christ  has  not  one  trait,  either  in  it* 
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character,  or  in  the  means  employed,  that  bears  the  least 
•emblance  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  as  demon- 
stinted  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.     All  the    means  are 
jmnn  means,  slow,  uncertain  and  inadequate  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  end  proposed,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  a 
fabulous  invention,  and  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  priests  of  the  present  day  profess  to  believe  it 
They  gain  their  living:  by  it,  and  they  exclaim  against 
something  they  call  infidelity.  I  will  define  what  it  is.'  HE 

THAT    BELIEVES     IN    THE    STORY   OF  ClIRlKT     IS     AN!NFI- 
DEL     10     GOD. 
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MY  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


I  HAVE  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  that 
"  I  hope  for  hajwiness  after  this  fife"  This  hone  is  comfort 
able  to  me,  ami  I  presume  not.  to  go  beyond  the  comfortable 
idea  of  hone,  with  respect  to  a  future  state. 

I  consider  myself  in  the  hands  of  my  Creator,  and  that 
he  will  dispose  of  me  after  this  life,  consistently  with  his 
justice  and  goodness.  I  leave  all  these  matters  to  him  as 
mv  Creator  and  friend,  and  f  hold  it  to  be  presumption  in 
man  to  make  an  article  of  faith  as  to  what  the  Creator  will 
do  with  us  hereafter. 

I  do  not  believe  because  a  man  and  a  woman  make  a 
child,  that  it.  imposes  on  the  Creator,  the  unavoidable  obli 
gation  of  keeping  the  being  so  made  in  eternal  existence 
hereafter.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  or  not  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  decide  which  he  will  do. 

The  book  called  the  New  Testament,  which  I  hold  to  be 
fabulous,  and  have  shewn  to  be  false,  gives  an  account  in 
the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  of  what  is  there  called  the 
last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment.  The  whole  world  accord 
ing  to  that  account  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous,  figuratively  called  the  sheep  and  the 
goats.  They  are  then  to  receive  their  sentence.  To  the 
one,  figuratively  called  the  sheep,  it  says,  '*  come  ye  blessed 
of  my  father  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  To  the  other,  figuratively  called 
the  goats,  it  says,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast 
ing  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels" 
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Now  the  cnse  is,  the  world  cannot  be  thus  divided — the 
moral  world,  like  the  physical  world,  is  composed  of  nume 
rous  degrees  of  character,  running  imperceptibly  one  into 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  fixed  point  of  division 
can  be  found  in  either.  That  point  is  no  where,  or  is  every 
where.  The  whole  world  might  be  divided  into  two  parts 
numerically,  but  not  as  to  moral  character  ;  and  therefore 
the  metaphor  of  dividing  them,  as  sheep  and  goats  can  be 
divided,  whose  difference  is  marked  by  their  external  figure, 
is  absurd.  All  sheep  arc  still  sheep;  all  goats  are  still  goats  ; 
it  is  their  physical  nature  to  be  so.  But  one  part  of  the 
world  are  not  all  good  alike,  nor  the  other  part  all  wicked 
alike.  There  are  some  exceedingly  pood  ;  others  exceed 
ingly  wicked.  There  is  another  description  of  men  who 
cannot  be  ranked  with  either  the  one  or  the  other — they 
belong  neither  to  the  sheep  nor  the  goats;  and  there  is  still 
another  description  of  them,  who  are  so  very  insignificant 
both  in  character  and  conduct  as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  damning  or  saving,  or  of  raising  from  the  dead. 

Mv  o\\  n  opinion  is,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
in  doing  good,  and  endeavouring  to  make  their  fellow  mor 
tals  happy,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  serve 
Cod,  u'ilt  be  happy  hcreajtcr  ;  and  that  the  very  wicked  will 
meet  with  some  punishment.  But  those  who  are  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  are  too  insignificant  for  notice,  will  be  cltopt  en 
tirely.  This  i*  my  opinion,  ll  is  consistent  with  my  idea  of 
God's  justice,  and  with  the  reason  that  God  has  given  me, 
and  I  gratefully  know  he  has  given  me  a  large  share  of  that 
divine  gift. 

THOMAS  PAIN?7 
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IN  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  chap.  16,  v.  1(5,  it  is  said, 
"  tie  that  believeth  and  in  baptized  &'iall  bt  saved;  he  that  be- 
fiereth  not  shall  be  damned''  This  is  i;s  making  salvation,  or 
in  oilier  words,  the  happiness  of  man  alter  this  life,  to  de 
pend  entirely  on  believing,  or  on  what  Christians  call 
faith. 

But  the  2,3th  chapter  of  "  The  gospel  according  to  Mai- 
thew"  makes  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  a  direct  contrary  doc 
trine  to  "  The  gospel  according  to  Mark,'"  for  it  makes  salva 
tion,  or  the  iuture  happiness  of  man,  to  depend  entirely  on 
good  works,  and  those  good  works  are  not  works  done  to 
God,  for  he  needs  them  not,  hut  good  works  done  to  man. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Matthew,  is  the  account  there 
given  of  what  it  calls  the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment 
where  the  whole  world  is  represented  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  metaphorically 
called  the  shf;p  and  the  goals. 

To  the  one  part,  called  the  righteous,  or  the  sheep,  it  says, 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre 
pared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — for  I  zzasuu 
hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meal — /  was  thirsty  and  ye  g-tve  rie 
drink — /  ivas  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in — AWcev/  and  ua 
clothed  me — /  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me — /  was  in  prison  and 
ye,  came  utito  me. 
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"  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him  saying,  Lord 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and 
gave  thee  drink — when  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took 
thee  in,  or  naked  and  clothed  thee — or  when  saw  we  thee 
sick  and  in  prison  and  came  unto  thee. 

"  And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me" 

Here  is  nothing  about  believing  in  Christ;  nothing  about 
that  phantom  of  the  imagination,  called  Faith.  The  works 
here  spoken  of,  are  works  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  or 
in  other  words,  an  endeavour  to  make  God's  creation  hap- 
py.  Here  is  nothing  about  preaching  and  making  long 
prayers,  as  if  God  must  be  dictated  to  by  man;  nor  about 
buifding  churches  and  meetings,  nor  hiring  priests  to  pray 
and  preach  in  them.  Here  is  nothing  about  predestination, 
that  lust  which  some  men  have  for  damning  one  another. 
Here  is  nothing  about  baptism,  whether  by  sprinkling  or 
plunging,  nor  about  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which  the 
Christian  church  has  been  fighting,  persecuting,  and  burning 
each  other,  ever  since  the  Christian  church  began. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  priests  preach  the  doctrine 
contained  in  this  chapter ?  The  answer  is  easy:  they  are 
not  fond  of  practising  it  themselves.  It  does  not  answer  for 
their  trade.  They  had  rather  get  than  give.  Charity,  with 
them,  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

Had  it  been  said,  Come  ye  blessed,  ye  have  been  liberal  in 
paying  the  preachers  of  the  word ;  ye  have  contributed  largely 
towards  building  churches  and  meeting-houses,  there  is  not  a 
hired  priest  in  Christendom  but  would  have  thundered  it 
continually  in  the  ears  of  his  congregation.  But  as  it  is  al 
together  on  good  works  done  to  men,  the  priests  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  and  they  will  abuse  me  for  bringing  it  into  notice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FT  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  people  to  see  Mr. 
Erskine  act  as  counsel  for  a  crown  prosecution  commenced 
against  tke  right  of  opinion  :  I  confess  it  is  none  to  me,  not 
withstanding  all  that  Mr.  Erskine  has  said  before;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  know  when  a  lawyer  is  to  be  believed :  I  have 
always  observed  that  Mr.  Erskine,  when  contending  as  a 
counsel  for  the  right  of  political  opinion,  frequently  took 
occasions,  aud  those  often  dragged  in  head  and  shoulders,  to 
lard,  what  he  called  the  British  Constitution,  with  a  great 
deal  of  praise.  Yet  the  same  Mr.  Erskine  said  to  me  in 
conversation,  were  Government  to  begin  de  novo  in  England, 
they  never  would  establish  such  a  damned  absurdity,  (it  was 
exactly  his  expression)  as  this  is.  Ought  I  then  to  be  sur 
prised  at  Mr.  Erskine  for  inconsistency  ? 

In  this  prosecution  Mr.  Erskine  admits  the  right  of  con 
troversy  ;  but  says  the  Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  abused. 
This  is  somewhat  sophistical,  because,  while  he  admits  the 
right  of  controversy,  he  reserves  the  right  of  calling  that 
controversy,  abuse:  and  thus,  lawyer-like,  undoes  by  one 
word,  what  he  says  in  the  other.  I  will,  however,  in  this 
letter  keep  within  the  limits  he  prescribes ;  he  will  find 
here  nothing  about  the  Christian  religion  ;  he  will  find  only 
a  statement  of  a  few  cases,  which  shews  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  books,  handed  to  us  from  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  discover  if  we  have  not  been  imposed  upon ;  together 
with  some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  of 
Williams  has  been  conducted.  If  Mr.  Erskine  denies  the 
right  of  examining  those  books,  he  had  better  profess  him 
self  at  once  an  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inquisi 
tion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
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OF  all  the  tyrannies  that  afflict  mankind,tvranny  in  religion 
is  the  worst:  Every  other  species  of  tyranny  is  limited  to 
the  world  we  live  in;  hut  this  attempts  a  stride  heyond  the 
grave,  and  seeks  to  pursue  us  into  eternity.  It  is  there,  and 
not  here  ;  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man ;  it  us  to  a  heavenly  and 
not  to  an  earthly  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  account  for  our 
belief;  if  then  we  believe  falsely  and  dishonourably  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  belief  is  forced  upon  us,  as  far  as  force 
can  operate,  by  human  laws  and  human  tribunals,  on  whom 
is  the  criminality  of  that  belief  to  fall—on  those  who  impose 
it,  or  on  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed  ? 

A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Williams  has  been  prosecuted 
in  London  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  publishing  a  book 
intitlrd  the  Age  of  Reason.  Blasphemy  is  a  word  of  vast 
sound,  but  of  equivocal  and  almost  indefinite  sigmn.  ;irion  ; 
unless  we  confine  it  to  the  simple  idea  of  hurting  or  injuring 
the  reputation  of  any  one,  which  waf.  its  original  meaning. 
As  a  word,  it  existed  before  Christianity  existed,  being 
a  Greek  word,  or  Greek  anglcfied,  as  all  the  etymological 
dictionaries  will  shew. 

But  behold  how  various  and  contradictory  has  been  the 
signification  and  application  of  this  equivocal  word.  Socrates 
who  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  for  preaching  against  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  for  preachmg  the  belief 
of  one  god,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  poison. 
Jesus  Christ  was  convicted  of  blasphemy  under  the  Jewish 
law,  and  was  crucified.  Calling  Mahomet  an  impostor 
would  be  blasphemy  in  Turkey;  and  denying  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  would  be  blasphemy  at  Rome. 
What  then  is  to  be  understood  by  this  \vord  blasphemy  ? 
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We  see  that  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  truth  was  condemned 
as  blasphemy.  Are  \ve  sure  that  truth  is  not  blasphemy  in 
the  present  day?  Woe,  however,  be  to  those  who  make  it 
so,  whoever  they  may  be. 

A  book  called  the  Bible  has  been  voted  by  men,  and 
decreed  by  human  laws,  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
disbelief  of  this  is  called  blasphemy.  But  if  the  Bible  be 
not  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
them,  tiiiit  i*  blasphemy,  and  not  the  disbelief.  Strange 
stories  are  told  of  the  Creator  in  that  book,  lie  is  repre 
sented  .s  acting  under  the  influence  of  every  human  passion 
even  of  the  most  malignant  kind.  If  the.se  stories  are  false, 
we  err  in  believing  them  to  be  true,  and  ought  not  to  believe 
thorn.  It  is  therefore  a  duty,  which  every  man  owes  to 
himself,  and  reverentially  to  his  maker,  to  ascertain  by 
every  possible  eiu|'iiry,  whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  believe  them  rr  not. 

\!v  own  opinion  i^  decidedly,  that  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  Ivlicf,  and  that  we  sin  in  forcing  that  belief  upon 
ourselves,  and  upon  others.  In  {saying  this,  I  have  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  truth.  But  thnt  1  may  not  be  accused 
of  resting  upon  bare  assertion,  with  respect  to  the  equivocal 
stateof  the  Bible,  I  will  produce  an  example  and  I  will  not 
pick  and  euii  the  Bible  tor  the  purpose.  I  will  go  fairly  to 
ihe  case:  I  will  t;ike  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  as 
stand,  and  slit  \v  from  theme  tin;  truth  of  what  I  say^ 
that  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  belief,  that  the 
bible'  is  the  word  of  God. 

CIIAPTKll  1. 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

•2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  fice  of  the  deep  ;  and  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  faee  of  the  waters. 

,'3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  ;  and  there  was 
light. 

4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God 
divided  th'j  light  from  the  darkness. 

o.  And  God  called  the  light  dav,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night :  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

(>  f  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  wateis  from  the  waters. 

7.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
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\vhich  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament  :  and  it  was  so. 

8.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven:  and  the  even 
ing  and  the  morning  were  the  secon  1  day. 

y.  U  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear: 
and  it  was  so. 

1().  And  God  callvd  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gatherng 
together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas,  and  Go  1  saw  that  it 
was  good. 

11.  And   God  said,  Let  the  earth    bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and   the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  so. 

12.  And  the   earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after    his  kind,  and    the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed 
was    in    itself,  after    his   kind:  and    God    saw   that   it   was 
good. 

13.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day. 

14.  ^f  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,    to  divide  the   day  from   the   night:  and    let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years. 

If).  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so. 

16.  And  God  made  two  great  lights;   the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:   lie  made 
the  stars  also. 

17.  And  God  set  them  in    the  firmament   of  the  heaven, 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

15.  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

W.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters   bring  forth  abundant 
ly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21.  And  God  created  great  whales,  :ind  every  living  crea 
ture   that  moveth,   which   the  waters  brought   forth   abun 
dantly  after  their   kind,  and   every  winged  fowl  after  his 
Id  fid:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  mul 
tiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply 
in  the  earth. 

23.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

24.  f  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
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creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing  and  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  so. 

2.i.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  «?very  thine:  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

2(5.  1]  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  imatie, 
after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  t\*\i 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27.  So  Cod  created  man  i?i  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
Gi,d  created  he  him  :  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

-8.  And  God  blct>sed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Jit 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sulxlue  it  : 
uitdhaie,  dominion  ore?-  the  fish  of  the  sea^  and  over  the  /on/  of 
the  uir,  and  over  every  /iving  thing  that,  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

tit).  *;  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
an-1  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seed  :  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

00.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of 
the  air,   and  to  every  tiling   that  creepeth    upon    the  earth, 
w'jrreiii   there  is  life,  I    have  given  every  green  herb  for 
meat :  and  it  was  so. 

31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  he- 
hold  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
•were  the  sixth  day. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  host  of  them. 

2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from   all  his 
work  which  he  had  made. 

3.  And  God  blessed   the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified   it: 
because  that  in  it  he  had   rested  from  all  his  work,  which 
God  created  and  made. 


4.  H  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  when  they  were  created;  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
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5»  And  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field,  btfoie  it  grew:  for  the  Lord 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was 
not  a  man  to  till  the  trrouml. 

6.  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 

7.  And   the  Lord   God   formed  man   of  the  duet  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed   into  his  nostrils  the   breath   of  life; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden; 
and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9.  And  out  of  the  ground    made  the   Lord  God  to  grow 
every   tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and   good  for  food  : 
the  tree  of  lite  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

10.  And  a   river  went  out  of  Eden   to  water  the  garden; 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

11.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  :  that  is  it  winch  com- 
passeth  thef  whole  land  of  Haviiah,  where  there  is  i^oM. 

12.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:   there  is  bdellium 
and  the  onyx-stone. 

13.  And    the   name    of  the   second    river   is   Gibon  :   the 
same  is* it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

11.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekeh  that  is 
it  which  goetn  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river  is  Euphrates. 

15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

1(>.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat: 

17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

IS.  51  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone  :  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for 
him. 

19.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God   formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl   of  the  air,  and  brought 
them    unto    Adam  to  see  what  he   would  call    them:    and 
•whatsoever  Adam. called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the 
name  thereof. 

20.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the   fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the   field  :    but  for  Adam 
there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall   upon 
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A  Ham,  and  he  slept ;  and  lie  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 

22.  And  the  rib  which  the    Lord   God    had    taken    from 
man,  made  he  a  woman,  awl  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23.  And  Adam  said,  this  is  now  bone  of  my    bones,  and 
flesh  of  my  fltsh  :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  man. 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25.  And  they  were  both   naked,   the   man   and   his  wife, 
and  were  not  ashamed. 


These  two  chapters  are  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  ;  and  we  are  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  that 
Moses  was  instructed  by  ("-Jod  to  write  that  account. 

It  lias  happened  that  every  nation  of  people  has  been 
world-makers;  r.nd  each  makes  the  world  to  begin  his 
own  \vay,  as  if  they  had  all  been  brought  up,  as  Hudibras 
says,  to  the  trade.  Thc-rc  are  hundreds  of  different  opini 
on's  and  traditions  how  the  wold  began.  My  business, 
however,  in  this  place,  is  only  with  those  two  chapters. 

I  begin  thin  by  say  in?,  that  those  two  chapters,  instead 
of  containing,  as  has  been  believed,  one  continued  account 
of  thr  creation,  written  by  Moses,  contain  two  different  and 
rohtradictory  stories  of  ;•-  cier.lion,  made  by  two  different 
persons,  and  written  in  two  different  styles  of  expression. 
The  cv  i(U  nre  that  shews  this,  is  so  clear  when  attended  to 
v,  i'.hout  prejudice,  that,  did  we  meet  with  the  same  evidence 
in  any  Arabic  or  Chinese  account:  of  a  creation,  we  should 
not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories  from  each  other. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap 
ter,  and  ends  at  the  c-nd  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter;  for  the  adverbial  conjunction,  THUS,  with  which 
the  second  chapter  begins,  (as  the  reader  will  see)  connects 
itself  to  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  those  three 
verses  belong  to,  and  make  the  conclusion  of,  the  first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  ami  ends  with  that  chapter.  Those  two  stories 
have  been  confused  into  one,  by  cutting  off'  the  three  last 
verses  of  the  first  story,  and  throwing  them  to  the  second 
chapter. 

1  go  now  to  shew  that  those  stories  have  been  written  by 
two  different  persons. 
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From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  which  makes  the  whole 
of  the  first  story,  the  word  GOD  is  used  without  any  epi 
thet  or  additional  word  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  reader  will 
see;  and  this  style  of  expression  is  invariably  used  through 
out  the  whole  of  this  story,  and  is  repeated  no  less  than 
thirty-five  times,  viz.  "  In  the  beginning  GOD  created  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  Gon  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  GOD  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  GOD 
saw  the  light,  &c.  &c." 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  where  the  second  story  begins,  the 
style  of  expression  is  always  the  Lord  God,  and  this  style 
of  expression  is  invariably  used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  repeated  eleven  times;  in  the  one  it,  is  always  GOD, 
and  never  the  Lord  God,  in  the  other  it  is  always  the  Lord 
God,  and  never  GOD.  The  first  story  contains  thirty-four 
verses,  and  repeats  the  single  word  GOD  thirty-five  times. 
The  second  story  contains  "twenty-two  verses,  and  repeats 
the  compound  word  Lord- GOG? eleveu  times;  this  difference 
of  style,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued 
shews,  that  those  two  chapters,  containing  two  different 
stories,  are  written  by  different  persons  :  it  is  the  same  in  all 
the  different  editions  of  the  bible,  in  all  the  languages  I 
have  seen. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  difference  of  style,  that 
those  two  chapters  divided,  as  they  properly  divide  them 
selves,  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
are  the  work  of  two  different  persons,  I  come  to  shew  from 
the  contradictory  matters  they  contain,  that  they  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  person,  and  are  two  different  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was  a  lunatic,  without 
memory,  that  one  and  the  same  person  could  say,  as  is  said 
in  the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  first  chapter—  '  So  Gjd 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  lie 
him:  male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  God  hlessed  them, 
and  God  said  unto  thetn^tie  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  reple 
nish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  thejish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  Jowls  of  the  air,  and  over  even/  living 
thing,  that  moveth  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  It  is,  I  say,  im 
possible,  that  the  same  person,  who  said  this,  could  after 
wards  say,  as  is  said  in  the  second  chapter,  ver.  o,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground ;  and  then  proceed  in  the 
7th  verse  to  give  another  account  of  the  making  a  man  for 
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the  first  time,  and  afterward*  of  the  making  a   woman  out 
of  l»;«  rib. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  conld  not  vrite,  as  is 
wriiten  in  the  -:j)ili  verse  of  tin?  first  chapter;  *'  behold  I 
(God;  ha vi-  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  on 
the  face  of  all  the  earh  ;  and  every  ti«e,  in  \vhicn  is  tne 
fruit  of  a  tree  brarrnc  se<  d,  to  you  it  suah  be  for  meat,  and 
afterwnrds  say,  as  is  SM  •  in  ths  se<  o- d  chapter,  that  the 
Lord-Mod  planted  H  tic \.  ,n  tlie  midst  ol  a  garden,  and  Jor- 
V>ad  man  !<•  eat  t:i«-rt  of 

A^aj).  •  ;n\<\  she  ;t  -  person  could  not.  say,  "  Thus  the 
hefnens  and  l!»e  earth  irrrejinisfyed,  and  ail  the  ht*t  of  them, 
ami  ont/test'iculh  dait  (*\  d  tim'ttf  Jus  ?nn-k  n/tnh  he  lied  mode  /" 
and  sh'./tly  afirr,  sei  ne  Criai.or  to  \vi»»k  «t;aii»,  \u  p:ant  a 
garden,  to  make  a  man  and  a  \\oinan,  etc.  as  is  d-Mie  in  the 
second  *-hppt«  r. 

11  Tr  :»rt-  -vidently  two  d  Iff  rent  Ft«»i  ^scontrr»<lictinir  each 
ollut. — According  to  the  fii>'. .  tljr-  two  sex^b,  the  male  and 
the  female,  \\ere  made  at  t;j  -;iine  tune.  According  to  the 
cecon1.  th;y  •*  ere  made  at  thiitrent  tim^s.  The  man  first, 
/Milan  ;  't  i  wauls  According  to  the  h'rst  story,  they 
v,-ere  10  haxe  dominion  ov«-r  all  the  earth.  Arconi'n»  to  the 
second,  their  dominion  wag  limited  to  a  garden,  ilow  large 
a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one  man  and  one  woman  could 
dress  and  Ue.cp  in  order,  I  leave  to  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
the  juiy,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  to  determine. 

The  st<  ry  of  the  talking  serpent,  and  its  t»  te  a  tete  w'tb 
I've:  HK-  doleful  adventure,  called  tin  Fa/I  t,f  Man;  and 
liow  iir  \\:is>  tunied  out  of  this  fijie  garden,  and  how  the  gar 
den  was  aiterwards  locked  up  and  guarded  by  a  tlaming 
sword,  (if  any  one  can  till  what  a  flaming  sword  is)  belong 
altogether  to  the  second  ^tory.  'J'hey  ';ave  no  connection 
\vitn  the  first  .sto.iy.  According  to  ihe  tirst  there  was  no 
garden  of  Kdm  ;  no  forbidden  trer:  The  scene  was  the 
whole  caith,  ann  the  fruit  of  all  trees  was  allowed  to  be 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange  state  of  the  Bible, 
it  cannot  be  said  I  haw  gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  I 
have  taken  the  i>ec;tnm.ij  of  the  book;  nor  can  it  be  said  I 
have  made  mor^  of  it,  thm  it  makes  of  iiself.  That  there 
are  two  Atones  is  as  vis-hie  to  tin-  «-ve,  w'>en  attended  to,  as 
that  t'u-fe  are  t^.o  chap  ^.s,  ;;nd  that  they  n-.ve  been  written 
by  diifeivnt  j-e.sons,  nobody  knows  by  whom.  If  this,  then 
is  the  strange  condition,  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  is  in,  it 
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leads  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the  other  parts  arr»  no  better, 
ami  consequently  it  becomes  every  man's  duty  t»  examine 
the  case.  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  and  am  satisfied,  that 
the  Bible  is  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant-language  of  the  day,  as 
I  have  often  been  tol  1  by  the  bishop  of  Landaff  and  others, 
of  the  great  and  laudable  pains,  that  many  pious  and  learned 
men  have  taken  to  explain  the  obscure,  and  ivconc'le  ttie 
contradictory,  or  as  they  say,  the  seemriiglif  contradictory  pas 
sages  of  the  Bible.  It  is  because  tiie  Bible  nc«;ds  s<.cu  an 
undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes  to  suspect  it  is 
NOT  the  word  of  God:  this  single  reflection,  when  carried 
home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 

What  !  does  not  the  Creator  of  trie  Universe,  the  Foun 
tain  of  all  Wisdom,  the  Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of 
all  Knowledge,  the  God  of  Order  and  of  Harmony,  know- 
how  to  write?  When  we  contemplate  the  vast  economy  of 
the  creation,  when  we  behold  the  unerring  regularity  of  the 
visible  solar  system,  the  perfection  with  which  all  its  several 
parts  revolve,  and  by  corresponding  assemblage,  form  a 
whole; — .vhen  we  launch  our  eye  into  the  boundless  ocean 
of  spice,  and  see  ourselves  surrounded  by  innumerable 
worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its  appointed  place — 
when  we  trace  the  power  of  a  Creator,  from  a  mite  Lo  an 
elephant;  from  an  atom  to  an  universe:  can  we  suppose  that 
the  mind  that  could  conceive  such  a  design,  and  the  power 
that  executed  it  with  incomparable  perfection,  cannot  write 
without  inconsistency  ;  or  that  a  book  so  written  can  be  the 
work  of  such  a  power?  The  writings  of  Tnomas  Pasue, 
even  of  Thomas  Painc%  need  no  commentator  to  explain, 
expound,  arrange,  and  re-arrange  their  several  parts,  to  ren 
der  them  intelligible — he  ran  relate  a  fact,  or  write;  an  e^say, 
without  forgetting  in  one  page  what  he  uas  written  in  ano 
ther  ;  certainly  then,  did  the  God  o^  ail  perfection  condescend 
to  write  or  dictate  a  hook,  that  book  would  be  as  pertact  as 
himself  is  perfect:  the  Bible  is  not  so,  and  it  is  confessedly 
not  so,  by  the  attempts  to  amend  it 

Pi  i  haps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I  have  produced  one 
instance,  I  cannot  produce  another  of  equal  force.  One  is 
sufficient  to  call  in  qu»->tion  the  genuirienes^  or  authenctty 
of  any  book  that  pretends  to  be  the  word  ot  God:  (or  sucn  a 
book  vould,  as  before  said,  be  as  perfect  as  its  author  is 
perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four  chapters  further   into 
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the  book  of  Genesis  and  produce  another  example  that  is 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  story  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  the  whole  human  race,  men,  women,  children, 
and  infants  (except  one  family)  deliberately  drowning,  with 
out  fcuing  a  painful  sensation;  that  heart  must  be  a  heart 
of  flint  that  can  contemplate  such  a  scene  with  tranquility. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ancient  mythology,  nor  in  the  religion 
of  any  people  we  know  of  upon  theglobe,  that  records  a  sen 
tence  of  their  God,  or  of  their  Gods,  so  tremendously  severe 
and  merciless.  If  the  story  be  not  true,  we  blasphemously 
dishonour  God  by  believing  it,  and  still  more  so,  in  forcing, 
by  laws  and  penalties,  that  belief  upon  others.  I  go  now  to 
shew  from  the  face  of  story,  that  it  carries  the  evidence  of 
not  being  true. 

I  know  not  if  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Krskine,  who 
tried  and  convicted  Williams,  ever  road  the  Bible,  or  know 
any  thing  of  its  contents,  and  therefore  I  will  state  the  case 
precisely  : 

There  were  no  such  people,  as  Jews  or  Israelites,  in  the 
time  that  Noah  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  consequently, 
there  was  no  such  law  as  that  which  is  called  the  Jewish  or 
Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  according  to  the  Bible,  more  than  six 
hundred  years  from  the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consequently  the  time 
the  flood  is  said  to  have  happened,  was  more  than  six  hun 
dred  yean  prior  to  the  law,  called  the  Law  of  Moses,  even 
admitting  Moses  to  have  been  the  giver  of  that  law,  of  which 
there  is  great  cause  to  doubt. 

We  have  here  two  different  epochs,  or  points  of  time;  that 
of  the  ilood,  and  that  of  the  law  of  Moses;  the  former  more 
than  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  latter.  But  the  maker 
of  the  story  of  the  flood,  whoever  he  was,  has  betrayed  him 
self  by  blundering,  for  he  has  reversed  the  order  of  the  times. 
He  has  told  the  story,  as  if  the  law  of  Moses  was  prior  to  the 
flood;  for  he  has  made  God  to  say  to  Xoah,  Genesis,  chap, 
vii.  ver.  2.  "  Of  every  clean  beast,  thou  shalt  take 
unto  thee  by  sevens,  male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female."  This  is  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  could  only  be  said  after  that  law  was  giveu, 
not  before :  There  was  no  such  things  as  beasts  clean  and 
unclean  in  the  time  of  Xoah — it  is  no  where  said,  they  were 
created  so.  They  were  only  declared  to  be  so,  as  meats,  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  to  the  Jews  only,  and  there  was  no 
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such  people   as  Jews   in   the  time  of  Noah.     This   is   the 
blundering  condition  in  which  this  strange  story  stands. 

When  we  reflect  on  a  sentence,  so  tremendously  severe, 
as  that  of  consigning  the  whole  human  n»ce,  eight  persons 
excepted,  to  deliberate  drowning  ;  a  sentence,  which  repre 
sents  the  Creator,  in  a  more  merciless  character  than  any  ot 
those,  whom  we  call  Pagans,  ever  represented  the  Creator 
to  he,  under  the  figure  of  any  of  their  deities,  we  ought  at 
least  to  suspend  our  belief  of  it,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  Creator,  with  the  tremendous 
severity  of  the  sentence;  but  when  we  seethe  story  told 
with  such  an  evident  contradiction  of  circumstances,  we 
ought  to  set  it  down  for  nothing  better  than  a  Jewish  fable, 
told  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and  nobody  knows  when. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  genuine  and  sensible  soul  of  man  to 
find  the  story  unfounded.  It  frees  us  from  two  painful  sen 
sations  at  once;  that  of  having  hard  thoughts  of  the 
Creator,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence;  and 
that  of  sympathising  in  the  horrid  tragedy  of  a  drowning 
world.  He  who  cannot  feel  the  force  of  what  I  mean,  is 
not,  in  my  estimation  of  character,  worthy  the  name  of  R 
human  being. 

I  have  just  said  there  is  great  cause  to  doubt,  if  the  law, 

called  the  law  of  Muses,  was  given  by    Moses;    the    books, 

called  books  of  Moses,    which  contain  among  other   things, 

what  is  called  the  Mosaic  law,  are  put  in  front  of  the  bible, 

in  the  manner  of  a  constitution,    with  a  history  annexed   to 

it.     Had  these    books  been   written  by   Moses,  they    would 

undoubtedly  have  been  the  oldest  books   in  the    bible,  and 

entitled  to  be  placed  first,  and  the  law  and  the  history  they 

contain,  would  be  frequently  referred  to  in   the  books    that 

follow  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.     From  the  time  of  Othniel, 

the  first  of  the  judges  (Judges,  chap.  iii.  ver*  9}  to  the  end 

of  the   book   of  Judges,  which   contains    a  period  of  four 

hundred  and  ten  years,  this  law,  and  those  books    were  not 

in  practice,  nor    known  among  the  Jews,  nor  are  they   so 

much  as  alluded  to  throughout  the  whole  of  that    period. 

And  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  22d  and  23d  chapters  ot 

2d  book  of  Kings,  and  34th  chapter  42d  Chron.  he  will  find, 

that  no  such    law,  nor  any  such  books  were  known  in  the 

time   of    the  Jewish   monarchy,  and    that  the   Jews  were 

Pagans  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  of  their  judges. 

The  first  time  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses,  made  its 
appearance,  was  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  about  a  thousand 
years  after  Moses  was  dead,  it  is  then  said  to  have  been 
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found  by  accident.  The  account  of  this  finding  or  pre 
tended  finding,  is  given,  21  Chmn.  chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  14,  15, 
10*.  IS.  "  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  ihe  book  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  j/ivLMi  by  Moses,  and  iiukiali  answered,  and  said, 
to  Sliflphan  ihe  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  la«v  in 
the  house  o^  tne  Lor  1,  and  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to 
Sh.iphao,  and  Shapuan  carried  tne  book  to  the  king,  and 
Shaphan  told  the  king,  (Josiah)  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest 
hath  givm  me  a  book." 

In   consequence   of  tiiis    finding,  which   much  resembles 
that    of  poor    Chatterton     li-idntg     rnauus'Tipi     poems    of 
Rowley  the  Monk  in    the  Cathedral  Chrn  h   at  Bristol,  or 
the  late  finding  ot  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare  m  an  old  rlu;*t, 
(two   well  known  frauds')   Josiah    abolished  the    Pagan    reli 
gion  of  the   Je\vs,    massacred  all   the  Pagan  priests,  though 
he  himsi  If  had    been  a  Pagan,  as  thr  reader    will  see    in  the 
2'M  chap.  "Id  Kjn<zs,  and  thus  established   in  blood,  the    law 
that    is    ihtre  called    the   law  of  Moses,  and    instituted   a 
passover  is-  commemoration  thrrcof.     The  -2*2d  ver.  in  speak 
ing  of  tins    p-issover   says,  "    snrtly   there   was  not   hoiden 
Fuch  a   pa«so\vr,  from  the  days  of  tiie  judges,    that  judged 
Israel,  nor   in    all    ihe  days    oi   the   kings  of  Israel,  nor    tiie 
kirns    of  Judan."  a:id   the   '25th    ver,    in    speaking    of   this 
priest  killing  Jo<iah,  says,  "  Like  unto  himthrre  wai  no  king 
before  him,  that  turn .  d  to    the  Lord  with  all  ins    heart,  and 
with  all  his  soul,    and  with   ad  his   rniuht,  according   to  all 
the  law  of  Mo>ts  ;  neither  after  him  urow  there  any  like /rim" 
This   verse    like  the    foinier   one,  is   a   general   declaration 
against    all    the   preceding  kings    without   exception,     it  is 
also  a  declaration  aoain.^t  al.  that  reigned  after  him,  of  which 
there  \\ere   lour,  the    whole  time  of  whost-    reigning    make 
but  twenty-two  years  and  six  months,  before  jhe  Jews  were 
entirely    broken    up    as    a    nation  and   their    monarchy  dc- 
st roved.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  law,  called  the  law 
of  Moses,   of   which  the  Jews   talk  so  much,  was  promul 
gated  and   established  only  in  the  latter  time  of  the   Jewish 
monarchy;    and  it    is  veiy    remarkable,  that  no   sooner  had 
they  established  it  than  they  were  a  destroyed    people,  as    if 
they    were  punished  for  acting  an  imposition  and  allixiug 
the  name   of  the  Lord  to  it,  and    massacre  ing  their  former 
ppi  sis  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  1  he  sum  of  the  history 
ot   the  Jr\vs  is  this — they  continued  to  he  a   nation  ahout  a 
thousand  ycais,   they   then   established  a  law    whi<  h  they 
eaile  <  the  i«w  of  the    Lord  given   by  Aloses,  and    were  de« 
itroyed.     This  is  not  opinion  but  historical  evidence. 
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Levi,  the  Jew,  who  has  written  an  answer  to  the  A*e  of 
Reason,  gives  a  strange  account  of  the  law  ca'led  tlie  law  of 
Moses. 

In  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still,  that  the  Israelites  might  cut  the  thro-Un  of  all  their 
enemies,  and  haug  ah  their  kiii'/s,  as  told  in  Joahin,  chap.  x. 
he  says,  "  There  isaUo  another  proof  of  the  reality  of  this 
miracle,  which  is  the  apueal  that  the  author  of  the  honk  of 
Joshua  makes  to  the  hook  of  Jasher  "  Is  not  this  icnlttii  <n  the. 
book  of  Jnther  ? " — .ilenr-.:  continues  Levi,  it  is  mamfcsi  that 
the  hook,  commonly  called  the  book  of  Jabber,  existed 
ami  was  well  known  at  the  time  the  hook  of  Joshua  was 
written;"  and  pray,  Sir,  coiriinif.s  Levi,  •'  what  book  do 
you  think  this  was?  tclnj  no  other  ihan  iJie  law  of  Moses.1* 
Leyi,  like  the  bishop  01'  LaudniF  and  many  other  guess-work 
commentators,  either  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  u  hat  th'  re 
is  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  when  he  is  giving  his  opinion 
upon  another  part. 

I  did  not,  however,  expect  to  find  so  much  ignorance  m 
a  Jew  with  respect  to  the  history  of  his  nation,  though  I 
might  not  be  surprised  at  it  in  a  bishop.  It'  Levi  will  look 
into  the  account  given  in  the  first  Chap  2nd  book  of  Samuel, 
of  the  Amaiakite  slaying  Saul  and  bringing  the  crown  and 
bracelets  to  David,  he  will  find  the  following  recital,  ver. 
15,  17,  IS,  "  and  David  called  one  of  the  young  men  and 
said,  go  near  and  fall  upon  him  (the  Amaiakite)  and  ha 
smote  him  that  he  died,  and  David  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  ;  also  he 
bad  them  teach  the  children  the  use  of  the  bow;  behold  it 
is  written  in  the  hook  of  Jas/ier"  If  the  book  of Jasher  were 
what  Levi  calls  it,  the  law  of  Moses,  written  by  Moses,  it  is 
not  possible  that  any  thins  that  David  said  or  did  could  be 
written  in  that  law,  since  Moses  died  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  David  was  born  ;  and  on  the  other  ha-'d,  ad 
mitting  the  book  of  Jasher  to  be  the  law,  called  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  law  must  have  been  written  more  than  five 
hundred  years  after  Moses  was  dead,  or  it  could  nor.  relate 
any  thing  said  or  done  by  David.  Levi  may  take  which  ot 
these  cases  he  pleases,  for  both  are  against  him. 

I  am  not  going,  in  the  coarse  of  this  letter,  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible.  The  two  instances  I  have  pro 
duced,  and  which  are  take-i  from  the  beginning  of  the  bible, 
shew  the  necessity  of  examining  it.  It  is  a  book  that  has 
been  read  more,  and  examined  less,  than  any  book  that  ever 
existed.  Had  it  come  to  us  as  an  Arabic  or  Chinese  jjook,and 
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said  to  have  been  a  sacred  book  by  the  People  from  whom 
it  came,  no  apology  would  have  been  made  for  the  confused 

and  disorderly  state  it  is  in.  The  tales  it  relates  of  the 
Creator  would  have  been  censured,  and  our  pity  been  excited 
for  those  who  believed  them.  \Ve  should  have  vindicated 
the  "oodness  of  (iod  against  such  a  book,  and  preached  up 
the  disbelief  of  it  out  of  reverence  to  him.  Why  then  do 
we  not  act  as  honourably  by  the  Creator  in  the  one  case,  as 
\ve  wo-iid  do  in  the  other.  As  a  Chinese  book  we  would 
have  examined  it;  ouiMt.  we  not  then  to  examine  it  as  a 
The  Ci.iiu  e  arc  a  people  who  have  all  the 
appearance  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  Jews,  and  in 
point  of  permanency,  there  is  no  comparison.  They  are 
also  a  people  of  mild  manners,  an-.l  of  good  morals,  except 
where  they  have  been  corrupted  by  Kuropean  commerce. 
\  <  t  we  take  tht;  word  of  a  restless  bloody-minded  people,  as- 
tlie  Jews  of  Palestine  were,  when  we  would  reject  the  same 
authority  from  a  belter  people.  \Ve  ou-ht  so  see  it  is  habit 
and  prejudice  that  have  prevented  people  from  examining 
the  bible.  Those  of  the  church  of  Kngland  call  it  holy, 
because  the  Jews  called  it.  -o,  and  because  custom  and  cer 
tain  acts  of  parliament  call  it  so,  and  they  read  it  from 
custom.  Dissenters  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal  con 
troversy,  and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveries  and  inventions. 
But  none  of  them  road  it  for  the  pure  purpose  of  informa 
tion,  and  of  rendering  justice  lo  the  Creator  by  examining 
it  tiie  evidence  it  contains  warrants  the  belief  of  its  being 
wh.it  it  is  called.  Instead  of  doinr?  this,  they  take  it  blind- 
folded,  and  will  have  it  to  be  r.ie  word  of  God  whether  it 
be  so  or  not.  For  my  own  pait,  my  belief  in  the  perfection 
ot  the  Deity,  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  that  a  book  so 
manilest ly  obscure,  disorderly,  and  contradictory,  can  be 
his  work.  lean  write  a  better  book  myself.  This  disbe 
lief  in  me  proceeds  from  my  belief  in  the  Creator.  I  cannot 
pin  my  faith  upon  the  say  so  of  Hilkiah  the  priest,  who 
said  he  found  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  nor  upon  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  nor  upon  any  priest,  nor  any  scribe,  or  man  of  the 
law  of  the  present  day. 

As  to  acts  of  parliament,  there  are  some  that  say,  there 
are  witches  and  wizzards,-  and  the  persons  who  made  those 
acts  (it  was  in  the  time  of  James  the  first)  made  also  some 
acts  which  tall  the  Bible  the  holy  scriptures  or  word  of  God, 
But  acts  of  parliament  decide  nothing  with  respect  to  God  ; 
and  as  these  acts  of  parliament  makers  were  wrong  with 
respect  to  witches  and  wizzards,  they  may  also  be  wrong 
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with  respect  to  the  book  in  question.  It  is  therefore  neces 
sary  that  the  book  be  examined,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine 
it;  and  to  suppress  the  right  of  examination  is  sinful  in  any 
government  or  in  any  judge  or  jury.  The  bible  makes  God 
to  say  to  Moses,  Dent,  chap,  vii,  2nd  ver.  "  And  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee  thou  shalt  smite 
them,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  thou  shalt  make  no  cove 
nant  with  them,  nor  shew  man/  unto  them"  Not  all  the 
priests,  nor  scribes,  nor  tribunals  in  the  world,  nor  all  the 
authority  of  man,  shall  make  me  believe  that  God  ever  gave 
such  a  Hob esperian  precept  as  that  of  shewing  no  mercy  \  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that  I,  or  any  person  who 
believes  as  reverentially  of  the  Creator  as  I  do,  can  believe 
such  a  book  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  who  whilst  they 
profess  to  believe  the  bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  affect  to 
turn  it  into  ridicule.  Taking  their  profession  and  conduct, 
together,  they  act  blasphemously  :  because  they  act  as  if 
God  himself  \v\is  not  to  be  believed.  The  case  is  exceedingly 
different  with  respect  to  the  A^e  of  Reason.  That  book  is 
written  to  shew  from  the  bible  itself,  that  there  is  abundant 
matter  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  that  we 
have  been  imposed  upon,  Mrs!;  by  Jews,  and  afterwards  by 
priests  and  commentators. 

Not  one  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  answers  to 
the  Age  oj  Reason  have  taken  the  ground  upon  which  only 
an  answer  could  be  written.  The  case  in  question  is  not  upon 
any  point  of  doctrine,  but  altogether  upon  a  matter  of  fact. 
Is  the  book  called  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  or  is  it  not? 
If  it  can  be  proved  to  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  believed  as  such  ;  if 
not,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed  as  such.  This  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  The  Age  of  Reason  proeiuces  evidence  to  shew, 
and  1  have  in  this  letter  produced  additional  evidence,  that 
it  is  not  the  word  of  God.  Those  who  take  the  contrary 
side,  should  prove  that  it  is.  But  this  they  have  not  done 
nor  attempted  to  do,  and  consequently  they  have  done  no 
thing  to  the  purpose. 

The  prosecutors  of  Williams  have  shrunk  from  the  point 
as  the  answerers  have  done.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  prejudice  instead  of  proof.  If  a  writing  was  produced 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  said  to  be  the  writing  of  a  certain 
person,  and  upon  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  which,  some 
matter  at  issue  depended,  the  point  to  be  proved  would  be, 
that  such  writing  was  the  writing  of  such  person.  Or  if  the 
issue  depended  upon  certain  Words,  which  some  certain  per- 
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son  was  said  to  have  spoken,  the  point  to  be  proved  would 
be,  that  such  words  were  snoken  by  such  person;  and  Mr. 
Erskine  would  contend  the  case  upon  this  ground.  A  cer 
tain  book  is  §aid  to  be  the  \vord  of  God.  What  is  the  proot 
that  it  isso?  for  upon  this  the  whole  depends;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  so,  the  prosecution  fails  for  want  of  evidence. 

'I  he  prosecution  against  Williams  charges  him  with  pub 
lishing  a  book,  entitled  The  Age  of  Reawn,  which,  it  says 
is  «n  impious,  blasphemous  pamphlet,  tending  to  ridicule  and 
briii"  MHO  «  ouiempt  the  H-.ly  Scriptures.  Nothing  is  more 
CMSV  t-.jiii  to  find  abusive  words,  and  English  prosecutions 
aiv' famous  tor  this  specits  of  vuigai  ity.  The  charge  how 
ever  is  sophistical;  tor  the  charge  as  growing  out  of  the 
pi.mphh  t  Mionld  have  stated,  not  as  it  now  states,  to  ridicule 
and  l)rmi!'  mlo  o>i;U  nipt  ilie  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  shew, 
that  the 'books  called  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  If.  is  one  thing  if  1  ridicule  a  wo'.k  as  being 
unit,  n  by  -i  eeHnin  person;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing:, 
if  1  wrilt-'to  prove  that  su,  h  work  was  not  written  by  such 
In  the  tirfet  cahf.  I  attack  the  person  through  the 
work;  in  the  ether  rase,  I  defend  the  honour  of  the  person 
ac  n.nst  the  work.  Tins  is  what  the  JgeqfReawn  docs,  and 
consequently  the  charge  i:i  the  indictment  is  sophistically 
6ti.ieri.  !•  very  one  will  admit,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  the 
wo. d  of  God,"  we  err  ,n  Ulitving  it  to  be  his  word,  and 
oii<-ht  not  to  believe  it.  Certainly,  then,  the  ground  the 
pioMvution  should  take,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
iu  tact  what  it  :s  '.ailed.  But  this  the  prosecution  has  not 
done  and  cannot  do. 

In  ail  cases  the  prior  fact  must  bo  proved,  before  the 
seq.it  nt  lac  t>  can  be-  admitted  in  evidence.     In  a  prosecution 
loi  adultery,  the  tact  of  marriage,   \\hich  is   the  prior  fact, 
iii.isi  be  provrd  before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  b 
rtivrd.     If  the  fact  of  marriage  cannot  be  proved,   adultery 
cannot  be  proved;  and  if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove  the 
Bible  to  be  the   woid  of  God,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  is 
visionaiy  and  groundless. 

In  Turkuy  they  might  prove,  if  the  case  happened,  that  a 
certain  book  was  bou-ht  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that 
the  said  book  was  written  against  the  Koran.  In  Spam  and 
PunuRal  they  might  prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought 
of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said  book  was  written 
a<<iiiii6t  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Under  the  ancient 
mythology  they  might  have  proved,  thai  a  certain  writing 
\vas  bought  of  a  certain  person,,  and  that  the  said  writing 
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was  written  against  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  in 
the  support  of  the  belief  of  one  God:  Socrates  was  con- 
demned  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

All  these  are  but  subsequent  facts,  and  amount  to  nothing, 
unless  the  prior  facts  be  proved.  The  prior  fact  with  re- 
spect  to  the  first  case  is,  Is  the  Koran  the  word  of  God? 
with  respect  to  the  second,  Is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  a 
truth  ?  with  respect  to  the  third,  Is  the  belief  of  a  plurality 
of  gods  a  true  belief?  and  in  like  manner  with  respect  to 
the  present  prosecution,  Is  the  book  called  the  Bible  the 
word  of  God?  If  the  present  prosecution  prove  no  more 
than  could  be  proved  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  it  proves 
only  as  they  do,  or  as  an  inquisition  would  prove;  and,  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave 
off  reviling  that  infernal  institution,  the  Inquisition.  The 
prosecution,  however,  though  it  may  injure  the  individual 
may  promote  the  cause  of  truth  ;  because  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted  appears  a  confession  to  the 
world,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God.  On  what  authority  then  do  we  believe 
the  many  strange  stories  that  the  Bible  tells  of  God. 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  what  is  called  a  special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  a  special 
jury  is  nominated  by  the  master  of  the  crown  office.  Mr. 
Erskine  vaunts  himself  upon  the  bill  he  brought  into  par 
liament  with  respect  to  trials,  for  what  the  government-party 
calls,  libels.  But  if  in  crown  prosecutions  the  master  of  the 
crown  office  is  to  continue  to  appoint  the  whole  special  jury, 
which  he  does  by  nominating  the  forty-ei^ht  persons  from 
which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to  strike  out  twelve,  Mr. 
Erskine's  bill  is  only  vapour  and  smoke.  The  root  of  the 
grievance  lies  in  the  manner  of  forming  the  jury,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Erskine's  bill  applies  no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on,  only  eleven  of  the 
special  jurymen  appeared,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned.  In 
cases  where  the  whole  number  do  not  appear,  it  is  cus 
tomary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  taking  jurymen  from 
persons  present  in  court.  This,  in  the  law  term,  is  called  a 
Tales.  Why  was  not  this  done  in  this  case?  Reason  will 
suggest,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  depend  on  a  man  acci 
dentally  taken.  When  the  trial  recommenced  the  whota  of 
the  special  jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  convicted  ;  it 
is  tolly  to  contend  a  cause  where  the  whole  jury  is  nomi 
nated  by  one  of  the  parties.  I  will  relate  a  recent  case  that 
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explains  a  great  deal  with  respect  to  special  juries  in  crowrr 
prosecutions. 

On  the  trial   of  Lambert  and  others,  printers  and  pro 
prietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  a  libel,  a  special  jury 
was  struck  on  the  prayer  of  the  Attorney-General,  wb 
used  to  be  called  Diabolus  Regis,  or  King's  Devil. 

Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  special  jury  appeared,  and  the 
Attorney-General  not  praying  a  Tales,  the  trial  stood  over 
to  a  future  day:    when   it   was  to   be    brought   on  a  second 
time,  the  Attorney-General  prayed  for  a  new  special  jury, 
but  as  this  was  not  admissible,  th*  original  special  jury  was 
summoned.     Only  eight  of  them  appeared,  on  which 
Attorney-General  said,  "  As  I  cannot,  on  a  second  trial, 
have  a   special  jury,  I  will  pray  a   Tain?     Four  persons 
were  then  taken  from  the  persons  present  in  court,  and  adde 
to  the  ei-ht  special  jurymen.     The  jury  went  out   at  two 
o'clock  to  consult  on  tlu-ir  verdict,  and  the  judge  (Kenyon) 
understanding  they   were  divided,  and  likely   to  be  some 
time  in  inakin*  up  their  minds,  retired  from  the  bench,  and 
went  home.     At  seven,  the  jury  went,  attended  by  an  officer 
of  the  court,  to  the  judge's  house,   and  delivered  a  verdict, 
"  Guilty  of  publishing,  but  with  no  malicious  intention.       1  n 
iud«e  sai.l    "  /  cannot  record  this  verdict;  it  is  no  verdict  at 
all."     The  jury  withdrew,  and  after  sitting  in  consultation 
till  five  in  the  morning  brought  in  a  verdict,  NO 
"Would  this  have   been  the  case,   had   they  been  all  special 
iurvm.-n   nominated   by   the   Master  of  the  Crown-Office? 
This  is  one  01  the  cases  that  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  peo 
ple  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  forming  special  juries. 

On  the  trial  of  Williams,  the  judge  prevented  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  proceeding  in  the  defence.  1  he  pros*  u- 
lion  had  selected  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Age  01 
lleason,  and  inserted  them  in  the  indictment.  I  he  defend- 
in*  counsel  was  seleating  other  passages  to  shew,  that  the 
nassa^ei  in  the  indictment  were  conclusions  drawn  trom 
premises,  and  unfairly  separated  therefrom  in  the  indictment. 
The  judge  said,  he  did  not  know  how  to  act ;  meaning  there- 
bv  whether  to  let  the  counsel  proceed  in  the  defence  or  not, 
and  asked  the  jury,  if  they  wished  to  hear  the  passages 
read  which  the  defending  counsel  had  selected.  1  he  jury 
said,  NO,  and  the  defending  counsel. was  in  consequence 
silent  Mr.  F.rskiue  then,  Falstaff  like,  having  all  the  field  to 
himself,  and  no  enemy  at  hand,  laid  about  him  most  heroic 
ally,  and  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty.  I  know  not 
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if  Mr.  Erskine  ran  out  of  court  and  hallooed,  huzza  for  the 
bible  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

Robespierre  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  during  the  trial 
of  Brissot  and  others,  that  after  a  trial  had  lasted  three  days, 
( the  whole  of  which  time,  in  the  case  of  Brissot,  was  taken  up 
by  the  prosecuting  party)  the  judge  should  ask  the  Jury  (who 
were  then  a  packed  jury)  if  they  were  satisfied  ?  If  the  jury 
said  YES,  the  trial  ended,  and  the  jury  proceeded  to  give  their 
verdict,  without  hearing  the  defence  of  the  accused  party.  It 
needs  no  depth  of  wisdom  to  make  an  application  of  this  case. 
I  will  now  state  a  case  to  shew,  that  the  trial  of  Williams 
is  not  a  trial  according  to  Kenyon's  own  explanation  of  law. 
On  a  late  trial  in  London  (Selthens  versus  Hoossman)  on  a 
policy  of  •  insurance,  one  of  the  jurymen,  Mr.  Dunnage, 
after  hearing  one  side  of  the  case,  and  without  hearing  the 
other  side,  got  up  and  said,  it  was  as  legal  a  policy  of  insu 
rance  as  ever  was  written.  The  judge,  who  was  the  same  as 
presided  on  the  trial  of  Williams,  replied,  that  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  when  any  gentleman  of  the  jury  makes  up  his  mind 
on  a  cause  before  it  was  finished.  Mr.  Erskine,  who  in  that 
case  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  (in  this,  he  was  against 
the  defendant)  cried  out,  it  is  worse  than  a  misfortune,  it  is  a 
fault.  The  judge  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  in  summing  up 
the  evidence,  expatiated  upon,  and  explained  the  parts, 
which  the  law  assigned  to  the  counsel  on  each  side,  to  the 
witnesses,  and  to  the  judge,  and  said,  "  When  alt  this  was 
done,  AND  NOT  UNTIL  THEN,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
jury  to  declare  what  the  justice  of  the  case  was;  and  that  it  was 
extremely  rash  and  imprudent  in  any  man  to  draw  a  conclusion 
before  all  the  premises  were  laid  before  them,  upon  which  that 
conclusion  was  to  be  grounded."  According  then  to  Kenyon's 
own  doctrine,  the  trial  of  Williams  is  an  irregular  trial,  the 
verdict  an  irregular  verdict,  and  as  such,  is  not  recordable. 

As  to  special  juries,  they  are  but  modern;  and  were  in 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  cases  at  law  be 
tween  merchants ;  because,  as  the  method  of  keeping  mer 
chants'  accounts  differs  from  that  of  common  tradesmen, 
and  their  business  by  lying  much  in  foreign  bills  of  ex 
change,  insurances,  &c.,  is  of  a  different,  description  to  that 
of  common  tradesmen,  it  might  happen  thata  commonjury 
might  not  be  competent  to  form  a  judgment.  The  law  that 
instituted  special  juries  makes  it  necessary  that  the  jurors 
be  merchants,  or  of  the  degree  of  squires.  A  special  jury  in 
London  is  generally  composed  of  merchants;  and  in  the 
country  of  men  called  country  squires,  that  is,  fox-hunters, 
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or  men  qualified  to  hunt  foxes.  The  one  may  decide  very 
well  upon  a  case  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  of  the 
counting-house;  and  the  other  of  the  jockey-club  or  the 
chace.  But  who  would  not  laugh,  that  because  such  men 
can  decide  such  cases,  they  can  also  he  jurors  upon  theology. 
Talk  \vith  some  London  merchants  about  scripture,  and  they 
will  understand  you  mean  scrip,  and  tell  you  how  much  it 
is  worth  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Ask  them  about  theology, 
and  they  will  say,  they  know  of  no  such  gentleman  upon 
Change.  Tell  some  country  squires  of  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  in 
a  valley,  and  they  will  swear  it  is  a  lie  of  one's  own  making. 
Tell  them  that  God-Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make  a 
cake  and  bake  it  with  a  t — d  and  eat  it.  and  they  will  say,  it 
is  one  of  Dean  Swift's  blackguard  stories.  Tell  them  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  a  bowl  of  punch  it  is  not,  and 
leave  it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  to  decide.  Ask  them 
also  about  theology,  and  they  will  say,  they  know  of  no  such 
a  one  on  the  turf.  An  appeal  to  such  juries,  serves  to  bring 
the  B.ble  into  more  ridicule  than  any  thing  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  has  written;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
triiil  has  been  conducted,  shews,  that  the  prosecutor  dares 
not  come  to  the  point,  nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  defendant. 
But  all  other  cases  apart,  on  what  ground  of  right,  otherwise 
thn  i  on  the  right  assumed  by  an  inquisition,  do  such  prose 
cutions  stand  ?  Religion  is  a  private  atVair  between  every 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  no  tribunal  or  third  party  has  a  right 
to  interfere  between  them.  It  is  not  properly  a  thing 
of  this  world;  it  is  only  practised  in  this  world;  but 
its  olject  is  in  a  future  world;  and  it  is  no  otherwise  an 
object  of  just  laws  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
equal  rights  of  all,  however  various  their  beliefs  may  be.'  If 
one  man  chuse  to  believe  the  book  called  the  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God;  and  another,  from  a  convinced  idea  of  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  God,  compared  with  the  contradic 
tions  the  book  contains;  from  the  lasciviousness  of  some  of 
its  stories,  like  that  of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  debauching  his 
two  daughters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  crime,  and  for 
which  the  most  absurd  apologies  are  made;  from  the  immo 
rality  of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  that  of  shewing  no  mercy  ; 
and  from  the  total  want  of  evidence  on  the  case,  thinks  he 
ought  not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God:  each  of  them 
has  an  equal  right;  and  if  the  one  has  a  right  to  give  his 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  so,  the  other  has  an  equal  right  to 
give  his  reasons  for  believiug  the  contrary.  Any  thing  that  goes 
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beyond  this  rule  is  an  inquisition.      Mr.  Erskine  talks  of  his 
moral  education;  Mr.  Erskine  is  very  little  acquainted  with 
theological  subjects,  if  he  does  not  know  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sincere  and  religious  belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God.     This  is  my  belief;  it  is  the  belief  of  thou 
sands  far  more  learned  than  Mr.  Erskine  ;  and  is  a  belief  that 
is  every  day  increasing.      It.  is  not  infidelity,  as  Mr.  Erskine 
prophanely  and  abusively  culls  it:  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
infidelity.     It  is  a  pure  religious  belief,   founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator.     If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of 
God,    it    needs    not    the    wretched   aid    of    prosecutions    to 
support  it;  and  you  might  with  as  much   propriety  make  a 
law  to  protect  the  sunshine  as   to  protect   the  Bible,    if  the 
Bible,'  like  the  sun,   be   the    work    of  God.     We   see   that 
God  takes  good  care  of  the  Creation  he  has  made.     He  sutlers 
no  part  of  it  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  he  will   take  the  same 
care  of  his  word,  if  he  ever  gave  one.     But  men  ought  to  be 
reverentially  careful  and  suspicious  how  they  ascribe  books  to 
him  as  his  word,  which  from  this  confused  condition,   would 
dishonour  a  common   scribbler,   and   against  which  there  is 
abundant  evidence,   and  every   cause  to  suspect  imposition. 
Leave  then  the  Bible  to  itself.     God  will  take  of  it  if  be  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  takes  care  of  the  sun  and  the 
rnoon,    which  need  not  your  laws  for  their  better  protection. 
As  the  two  instances  I  have   produced  in    the    beginning  of 
this  letter,   from  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  one  respecting  the 
account  called  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  ;  the  other 
of  the  flood,  sufficiently  shew  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
Bible,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  evidence  there  is 
for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  as  a  sacred   book  ;    I  shall  not 
add    more   upon    that   subject;   but   in    order  to    shew    Mr. 
Erskine   that  there   are  .religious  establishments  for  public 
worship   which  make  no  profession  of  faith    of  the   books 
called  holy  scriptures,  nor  admit  of  priests,  I  will  conclude 
with  an  account  of  a  society  lately  began  in  Paris,  and  which 
is  very  rapidly  extending  itself. 

The  society  takes  the  name  of  Theophilantropes,  which 
would  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  Theophilanthro- 
pisls,  a  word  compounded  of  three  Greek  words,  signifying 
God,  Love,  and  Man.  The  explanation  given  to  this  word 
is,  Lovers  of  God  and  Man,  or  Adorers  of  God  and  Friends 
of  Man,  adrateura  de  dieu  et  armis  des  homnies.  The  socie 
ty  proposes  to  publish  each  year  a  volume,  intitled  Armie 
Religieuse  des  Theophilantropes,  Year  religious  of  the  Theo- 
philaHtropists  ;  the  first  volume  is  just  published,  intitled 
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YEAR     RELIGIOUS    OF    THE     THEOPHILAPs7TIIROPISTS, 

OR 

ADORERS  OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  MAN  ; 

Being  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  lectures,  hymns,  and 
canticles,  for  all  the  religious  and  moral  festivals  of  the  The- 
ophilanthropists  during  the  course  of  the  year,  whether  in 
their  public  temples  or  in  their  private  families,  published 
by  the  author  of  the  Manuel  of  the  Theophilanthropists. 

The  volume  of  this  year,  which   is  the  first,  contains  t!4 
pages  duodecimo. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  : 

1.  Precise  history  of  the  Theophilanthropists. 

2.  Exercises  common  to  all  the  festivals. 

3.  Hymn,  No.  I.  God  of  whom  the  universe  speaks. 

4.  Discourse  upon  the  existence  of  God. 

5.  Otic  II.     The  heavens  instruct  the  earth. 

G.  Preci-pts    of  wisdom,    extracted    from  the  book  of  the 

Adorateurs. 
7-  Canticle,  No.  III.  God  Creator,  soul  of  nature. 

8.  Extracts  from  divers  moralists  upon  the  nature  of  God, 
and  upon  the  physical  proofs  of  his  existence. 

9.  Canticle,  No.   IV.  Let  us  bless  at  our  waking  the  God 

who  gives  us  light. 

10.  Moral  thoughts  extracted  from  the  Bible. 

11.  Hymn,  No.  V.  Father  of  the  universe. 

12.  Contemplation  of  nature  on  the  first  days  of  the  spring. 

13.  Ode,  No.  VI,  Lord  in  thy  glory  adorable. 

14.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Confucius. 

15.  Canticle  in  praise  of  actions,  and  thanks  for  the  works 
of  the  creation. 

16.  Continuation  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Confucius. 

17.  Hymn,  No.  VII.     All  the  universe  is  full  of  thy  magni 

ficence. 

18.  Extracts  from  an  ancient  sage  of  India  upon  the  duties 

of  families. 

19.  Upon  the  spring. 

10.  Thoughts  moral  of  divers  Chinese  authors. 
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51.  Canticle,  No.  VIII.  Every  thing  celebrates  the  glory 

of  the  eternal. 

22.  Continuation  of  the  moral  thoughts  of  Chinese  authors. 
13.  Invocation  for  the  country. 
21.   Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts  of  Theognis. 

25.  Invocation,  Creator  of  man. 

26.  Ode,  N"o.  IX.  Upon  death. 

27.  Extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Moral  Universal,  upon 

happiness. 
US.  Ode,  No.  X.  Supreme  Author  of  Nature. 

I  NT  ROD  UCT  I  O  N, 

ENTITLED 

PRECISE  HISTORY  OF   THE    THEOPIIILANTHROPISTS. 

"  Towards  the  month  of  Vendimiaire,  of  the  year  5, 
(Sept.  1790')  there  appeared  at  Pans,  a  small  work,  entitled, 
Manuel  of  the  Theoantropophiles,  since  called,  for  the  sake 
of  easier  pronunciation,  Theophilantropes  (Theophilanthro- 
pists)  published  by  C . 

"  The  worship  set  forth  in  this  Manuel,  of  which  the 
origin  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  then  pro 
fessed  by  some  families  in  the  silence  of  domestic  life.  But 
scarcely  was  the  Manuel  published,  than  some  persons, 
respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  their  manners,  saw,  in 
the  formation  of  a  socicly  open  to  the  public,  an  easy 
method  of  spreading  moral  religion,  and  of  leading,  by  de 
grees,  great  numbers  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  who  appear 
to  have  forgotten  it.  This  consideration  ought  of  itself  not 
to  leave  indifferent  those  persons  who  know  that  morality 
and  religion,  which  is  the  most  solid  support  thereof,  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  society  as  well  as  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual.  These  considerations  deter 
mined  the  families  of  the  Theophilanthropists  to  unite  pub 
licly  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship. 

"  The  first  society  of  this  kind  opened  in  the  month  of 
Nivose,  year  5,  (Jan.  1797,)  in  the  street  Dennis,  No,  31, 
corner  of  Lombard-street.  The  care  of  conducting  this 
society  was  undertaken  by  five  fathers  of  families.  They 
adopted  the  Manuel  of  the  Thepphilanthropists.  They 
agreed  to  hold  their  days  of  public  worship  on  the  days 
corresponding  to  Sundays,  but  without  making  this  a  hin 
drance  to  other  societies  to  chuse  such  other  day  as  they 
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thought  more  convenient.  Soon  after  this,  more  societies 
were  opened,  of  which  some  celebrate  on  the  decadi  (tenth 
day)  and  others-.on  the  Sunday:  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
the  committee  should  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  the  pur 
pose  of  preparing  or  examining  the  discourses  and  lectures 
proposed  for  the  next  general  assembly.  That  the  general 
assemblies  should  be  called  Fetes  (festivals)  religious  and 
moral.  That  those  festivals  should  be  conducted  in  princi 
ple  and  form,  in  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
festivals  of  an  exclusive  worship  ;  and  that  in  recalling  those 
who  might  not  be  attached  to  any  particular  worship,  those 
festivals  might  also  be  attended  as  moral  exercises  by  disci 
ples  of  every  sect,  and  consequently  avoid,  by  scrupulous 
care,  every  thing  that  might  make  the  society  appear  under 
'the  name  of  a  sect.  The  society  adopts  neither  rites  nor 
priesthood,  and  it  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  resolution  not 
to  advance  any  thing  as  a  society  inconvenient  to  any  sect 
or  sects,  in  any  time  or  country,  and  under  any  govern 
ment. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  easy  for  the 
society  to  keep  within  this  circle,  because,  that  the  dogmas 
of  the  Theophilanthropists  are  those  upon  which  all  the 
sects  have  agreed,  that  their  moral  is  that  upon  which  there 
has  never  been  the  least  dissent ;  and  that  the  name  they 
have  taken  expresses  the  double  end  of  all  the  sects,  that  o'f 
leading  to  the  adoration  of  God  and  love  of  Man. 

"  The  Theophilanthropists  do  not  call  themselves  the  dis 
ciples  of  such  or  such  a  man.  They  avail  themselves  of 
the  wise  precepts  that  have  been  transmitted  by  writers  of 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
discourses,  lectures,  hymns,  and  canticles,  which  the  The 
ophilanthropists  have  adopted  for  their  religious  and  moral 
festivals,  and  which  they  present  under  the  title  of  Armee 
Religieuse,  extracts  from  moralists,  ancient  and  modern, 
divested  of  maxims  too  severe,  or  too  loosely  conceived,  or 
contrary  to  piety,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  man." 

Next  follow  the  dogmas  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  or 
things  they  profess  to  believe.  These  are  but  two,  and  are 
thus  expressed,  les  Theophilantropci  croient  a  ^existence  de 
dien  eta  Cimmortalite  de  Camie.  The  Theophilanthropists  be 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  Manuel  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  a  small  volume 
of  sixty  pages,  duodecimo,  is  published  separately,  as  is 
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also  their  catechism,  which  is  of  the  same  size.  The  prin 
ciples  of  the  Theophilanthropists  are  the  same  as  those  pub 
lished  in  the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  1793,  and  in 
the  second  part  in  179r>.  The  Theophilanthropists  as  a 
society,  are  silent  upon  all  the  things  they  do  not  profess  to 
believe,  as  the  sacredness  of  the  books  called  the  bible, 
&c.  &c.  They  profess  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  they 
are  silent  on  the  immortality  of  the  body,  or  that  which  the 
church  calls  the  resurrection.  The  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  gives  reasons  for  every  thing  he  disbelieves  as  well  as 
for  those  he  believes;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  the  government  is  a  despotism,  and  the  church  an  in 
quisition. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  first  part  of  the  Age 
of  Reason  was  published,  and  more  than  a  year  and  half 
since  the  publication  of  the  second  part.  The  bishop  of 
Landaff  undertook  to  write  an  answer  to  the  second  part ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  it  was  known  that  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Reason  would  reply  to  the  bishop  that  the  pro* 
secution  against  the  book  was  set  on  foot :  and  which  is  said 
to  be  carried  on  by  some  clergy  of  the  English  church.  If 
the  bishop  is  one  of  them,  and  the  object  be  to  prevent  an 
exposure  of  thenumerous  and  gross  errors  he  has  committed 
in  his  work  (and  which  he  wrote  when  report  said  that 
Thomas  Paine  was  dead)  it  is  a  confession  that  he  feels  the 
weakness  of  his  cause  and  finds  himself  unable  to  maintain 
it.  In  this  case,  he  has  given  me  a  triumph  I  did  not  seek, 
and  Mr  Erskine,  the  herald  of  the  prosecution  has  pro- 
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DISCOURSE  &c. 


RELIGION  lias  two  principal  enemies,  Fanaticism  and  Infi 
delity,  or  that  which  is  called  Atheism.  The  first  requires 
to  be  corn  baled  by  reason  and  morality,  the  other  by 
natural  philosophy. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  the  first  dogma  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists.  It  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  solicit  your 
attention :  for  though  it  has  been  often  treated  of,  and  that 
most  sublimely,  the  subject  is  inexhaustible;  and  there  will 
always  remain  something  to  be  said  that  has  not  been  before 
advanced.  I  go  therefore  to  open  the  subject,  and  to  crave 
your  attention  to  the  end. 

The  universe  is  the  Bible  of  a  true  Theophilanthropist. 
It  is  there  that  he  reads  of  God.  It  is  there  that  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  to  be  sought  and  to  be  found.  AB  to 
written  or  printed  books,  by  whatever  name  they  are  cal 
led,  they  are  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and  carry  no  ef  i- 
dence  in  themselves  that  God  is  the  author  of  any  of  them. 
It  must  be  in  something  that  man  could  not  make,  that  we 
must  seek  evidencee  for  our  belief,  and  that  something  is 
the  universe  ;  the  true  bible  ;  the  inimitable  word  of  God. 

Contemplating  the  universe,  the  whole  system  of  creation, 
in  this  point  of  light,  we  shall  discover,  that  all  that  which 
is  called  natural  philosophy  is  properly  a  divine  study. — It 
is  the  study  of  God  through  his  works. — It  is  the  best  study, 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and 
the  only  one  by  which  we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  his  per 
fection. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power;  we  see  it  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  wisdom?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which 
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the  incomprehensible    WHOM:   is  governed.     Do  we  want 

to  contemplate  hi>  mimiiicence?  we  see  it  in  the  abundance 
with  which  he  iills  the  earth.  Do  we  want,  to  contemplate 
his  mercy?  Wo  sec  it  in  his  not  with-holding  that  abun 
dance  even  from  the  unthankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to 
know  what  Cod  is?  Search  not  written  or  printed  books, 
but  the  scripture  called  the  dreulion. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to  teach  astronomy, 
and  all  tin  other  sciences,  and  subjects  of  natural  philo 
sophy,  as  accomplishments  only  ;  whereas  they  should  be 
taught  tlicolojjieaiiy,  or  with  r<  teienee  to  the  Being  who  is 
the  author  of  them*;  for  all  the  principles  of  science  are  ot 
Divine  origin.  Man  cannot  make,  or  invent,  or  contrive 
principles.0  lfecanoi:ly  discover  them;  and  lie  ought  to 
to  look  thron'-h  the  discoveiy  to  the  author. 

\Vhe.i  we  examine  an  extraordinary  piece  of  machinery, 
:MI  astonishing  pile  of  architecture,  ;\  v,vll  executed  statue, 
•  'ran  highly  "finished  painlin-j:,  where,  life  and  action  arc 
imitated',  niid  habit  only  prevents  our  mistaking  a  surface  of 
i;<;lit  and  shade  for  cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  arc  naturally 
!ed  to  think  of  tlie  extensive  genius  ar.d  talents  of  the 
artist.  \Vhen  we  study  the  elements  of  geometry,  we  think 
\Vhen  v/e  speak  of  gravitation,  we  think  of  Xcw- 
KMI  is  it,  thai  when  we  study  the  works  of 
(V-ition,  we  tto;>  short  and  do  not  tli'iik  of 

from  the  error  of  the  schools  in  having  taught 

those  Mihjecls.  as  accomplishments  only,  and  thereby  sepa- 
ratid  the  study  of  them  from  the  Being  who  is  the  author 
of  them. 

The  school,  have  mado  the  study  of  theology  to  consist 
in  the  study  of  opinions  in  written  or  printed  books; 
whereas  theology  should  bo  studied  in  the  works  or  book 
of  tin;  creation.  The  study  of  theology  in  books  of  opi 
nions  has  often  produced  fanaticism,  rancour,  and  cruelty 
of  temper;  and  from  hence  have  proceeded  the  numerous 
persecutions,  the  fanatical  quarrels,  the  religious  burnings 
and  massacres,  that  have  desolated  Kurope.  But  the  study 
of  theology  in  the  works  of  the  creation  produces  a  direct 
contrary  Effect.  The  mind  becomes  at  once  enlightened 
and  i  ropy  of  the  scene  it  beholds;  information 

band  in  band;  and  all  the  social  faculties 


ana  aclor 


become  enlarged. 

The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  the    schools, 
ID  tcachm:r  natural  philosophy  as  an  accomplishment   only, 
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lias   been    that  of  generating    in   the  pupils   a   specie 
Atheism.     Instead  of  looking  through    the    work. 
Creation  to  the    Creator  himself,  they  stop  short,   an 
ploy  the  knowledge  they  acquire  to  create  doubts  ot  nis  ex- 
istence.     They  labour,  with  studied   ingenuity,   to    ascribe 
every    thin"    they   behold  to   innate  properties  of    matter; 
and  jump  overall  the  rest  by  saying,  that  matter  is  eternal 

Let  us  examine  this  subject ;    it  is  worth    examining  ;    or 
if  we  examine  it    through  all    its  case.,  the    result 
that  the  existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that   which   man 
calls  God    will  be  discoverable  by  philosophical    principles. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  matter  to  have  properties,  as 
we  see  it  has,  the  question  still  remains,  how  came 
by  those  properties?  To  this  they  will  answer,  that  matter 
possessed  those  properties  eternally.  This  is  not  solution, 
but  assertion;  and  to  deny  it  is  equally  as  impossible  o 
proof  as  to  assert  it.  It  is  then  necessary  to  go  further,  and 
therefore  I  say,— if  there  exist  a  circumstance  that  is  not 
a  property  of  matter,  and  without  which  the  universe  or 
to  speak  in  a  limited  degree,  the  solar  system,  composed  ot 
planets  and  a  sun,  could  could  not  exist  a  moment;  all  the 
arguments  of  Atheism,  drawn  from  properties  ot  matter, 
and  applied  to  account  for  the  universe,  will  be  overthrown, 
and  the  existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  truil  which  man 
calls  God,  becomes  discoverable,  as  is  before^  said,  by 
natural  philosophy.  .  , 

I  go  now  to    shew  that  such    a  circumstance 

what  it  is : 

The  universe  is  composed  of  matter,  and,  a 
sustained  by  motion.     Motion   is  not  a   property  01   matter, 
and  without  this  motion  the  solar  system    coul 
Were  motion  a  property  of  matter,  that   undisco 
undiscoverable   thin-?,   called  perpetual    motion  would  esta 
blish    itself      It    is  because  motion    is    not  a    property  ot 
matter,    that  perpetual    motion   is  an    impossibility   in    the 
hand  of  every  being  but  that  of  the  Creator  of   motion 
When   the   pretenders  to  Atheism  can    produce    perpetual 
motion,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  expect  to  be  credited. 

The  natural  state  of  matter,  as  to  place,  is  a  state  ot  rest. 
Motion,  or  chance  of  place,  is  the  etlect  of  an  external  cause 
acting  unon  matter.  As  to  that  faculty  of  matter  that  is 
called  gravitation,  it  is  the  influence  which  two  or  more 
bodies  have  reciprocally  on  each  other  to  unite  and  be  at 
rest  Every  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  wit 
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respect  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  the  system,  relates 
only  to  the  laws  by  which  motion  acts,  and  not  to  the  cause 
of  motion.  Gravitation,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of 
motion  to  the  planets  that  compose  the  solar  system,  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  solar  system,  were  revolutionary 
motion  to  cease;  for  as  the  action  of  spinning  upholds  a 
top,  the  revolutionary  motion  upholds  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  prevents  them  from  gravitating  and  forming  one 
mass  with  the  sun.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy 
knows,  and  atheism,  says,  that  matter  is  in  perpetual 
motion.  But  the  motion  here  meant  refers  to  the  stale  of 
matter,  and  that  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
either  decomposition,  which  is  continually  destroying  the 
form  of  bodies  of  matter,  or  recomposition,  which  renews 
that  matter  in  the  same  or  another  form,  as  the  decompo 
sition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  enter  into  the  com 
position  of  other  bodies.  But  the  motion  that  upholds  the 
solar  system  is  of  an  entire  different  kind,  and  is  not  a  pro- 
pcrty  of  matter.  It  operates  also  to  an  entire  different 
effect.  It  operates  to  perpetual  preservation,  and  to  prevent 
unij  change  in  the  state  of  the  system. 

Giving  then  to  matter  all  the  properties  which  philosophy 
knows  it  has,  or  all  that  atheism  ascribes  to  it,  and  can 
prove,  and  even  supposing  matter  to  be  eternal,  it  will  not 
account  for  the  system  of  the  universe  or  of  the  solar  sys 
tem,  because  it  will  not  account  for  motion,  and  it  is  mo 
tion  that  preserves  it.  When,  therefore,  we  discover  a 
circumstance  of  such  immense  importance,  that  without  it 
the  universe  could  not  exist,  and  for  which  neither  matter, 
nor  any,  nor  all,  the  properties  of  matter  can  account  ;  we 
are  by  necessity  forced  into  the  rational  and  comfortable 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  superior  to  matter,  and 
that  cause  man  calls  God. 

As  to  that  which  is  called  nature,  ii  Is  no  other  than  the 
laws  by  which  motion  and  action  of  every  kind,  with  respect 
to  unintelligible  matter,  is  regulated.  And  when  we  speak 
of  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  we  speak 
philosophically  the  same  rational  language  as  when  we  speak 
of  looking  through  human  laws  up  to  the  power  that  ordained 
them. 

God  is  the  power  or  first  cause,  nature  is  the  law,  and 
matter  is  the  subject  acted  upon. 

But  infidelity  by  ascribing  every  phenomenon  to  properties 
of  matUr,  conceives  a  system  for  which  it  cannot  account 
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and  yet  it  pretends  to  demonstration.  It  reasons  from  what 
it  sees  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  carry  itself 
on  the  solar  system  existing  by  motion.  It  sees  upon  the  sur 
face  a  perpetual  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  matter. 
It  sees  that  an  oak  produces  an  acorn,  an  acorn  an  oak,  a 
bird  an  egg,  an  egg  a  bird,  and  so  on.  In  things  of  this  kind 
it  sees  something  which  it  calls  natural  cause,  but  none  of 
the  causes  it  sees  is  the  cause  of  that  motion  which  preserves 
the  solar  system. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  wonderful  and  stupendous  system 
consisting  of  matter  and  existing  by  motion.  It  is  not  matter 
in  a  state  of  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  recom 
position.  It  is  matter  systematized  in  perpetual  orbicular 
or  circular  motion.  As  a  system  that  motion  is  the  life  of 
it:  as  animation  is  life  to  an  animal  body,  deprive  the 
system  of  motion,  and,  as  a  system,  it  must  expire.  Who 
then  breathed  into  the  system  the  life  of  motion  ?  What 
power  impelled  the  planets  to  move,  since  motion  is  not  a 
property  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed?  If 
we  contemplate  the  immense  velocity  of  this  motion^  our 
wonder  becomes-  increased,  and  our  adoration  enlarges 
itself  in  the  same  proportion.  To  instance  only  one  of  the 
planets,  that  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  its  distance  from  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  is,  according 
to  observations  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  about  one 
hundred  million  miles;  consequently,  the  diameter,  of  the 
orbit  or  circle  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  is 
double  that  distance;  and  the  measure  of  the  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  taken  as  three  times  its  diameter,  is  six  hun 
dred  million  miles.  The  earth  performs  this  voyage  in  365 
days  and  some  hours,  and,  consequently,  moves  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  miles  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Where  will  infidelity,  where  will  atheism,  find  cause  for 
this  astonishing  velocity  of  motion,  never  ceasing,  never 
varying,  and  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  ?  It  is  not  by  reasoning  from  an  acorn  to  an  oak,  or 
from  any  change  in  thestateof  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  this  can  be  accounted  for.  Its  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  in  matter  nor  in  any  thing  we  call  nature.  The 
atheist  who  affects  to  reason,  and  the  fanatic  who'rejects 
reason,  plunge  themselves  alike  into  inextricable  difficulties. 
The  one  perverts  the  sublime  and  enlightening  study  of* 
natural  philosophy  into  a  deformity  of  absurdities  by  not 
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reasoning  to  the  end.  The  other  loses  himself  in  the  ob 
scurity  of  metaphysical  theories,  anil  dishonours  the  Creator, 
by  treating  the  study  of  his  works  with  contempt.  The 
one  is  a  half-rational  of  whom  there  is  some  hope,  the  other 
a  visionary  to  whom  we  must  be  charitable. 

When  at  first  thought  we  think  of  a  Creator,  our  ideas 
appear  to  us  undefined  and  confused;  but  if  we  reason  phi 
losophically,  those  ideas  can  be  easily  arranged  and  simpli 
fied.  It  is  (i  Being  whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will.  Observe 
the  nature  of  the  will  of  man.  It  is  of  an  infinite  quality. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  limits  to  the  will. 
Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  how  exceedingly  limited  is 
bis  power  of  acting  compared  with  the  nature  of  his  will. 
Suppose  the  power  equal  to  the  will  and  man  would  be  a 
God.  He  would  will  himself  eternal,  and  be  so.  He  could 
will  a  creation  and  could  make  it.  In  this  progressive 
reasoning,  we  see,  in  the  nature  of  the  will  of  man,  half  of 
that  which  we  conceive  in  thinking  of  God,  add  the  other 
half  and  we  have  the  whole  idea  of  a  being  who  could  make 
the  universe,  and  sustain  it  by  perpetual  motion  ;  because 
bo  rnnld  create  that  motion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  capacity  of  the  will  of  animals  , 
but  we  know  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  their  powers. 
For  example,  bow  numerous  aro  the  degrees,  and  how  im 
mense  is  the  difference  of  power,  from  a  mite  to  a  man. 
Since  then  every  thing  we  see  below  us  shews  a  progression 
of  power,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  supposing  that  there  is 
at  tbo  suumit  of  all  things  a  Being  in  whom  an  infinity  of 
power  unites  with  the  infinity  of  the  will.  When  this  sim 
ple  idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  that  man  calls  God. 

It  is  comfortable  to  live  under  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  an  infinitelv  protecting  power;  and  it  is  an  addition  to 
that  comfort  to  know,  that,  such  a  belief  is  not  a  mere  conceit 
of  the  imagination,  as  many  of  the  theories  that  are  called 
religious  are;  nor  a  belief  founded  only  on  tradition  or  re 
ceived  opinion,  but  is  a  belief  dcducible  by  the  action  of 
of  reason  upon  the  things  that  compose  the  system  of  the 
universe;  a  belief  arising  out  of  visible  facts,  and  so  demon 
strable  is  the  truth  of  this  belief,  that  if  no  such  belief  had 
existed  the  persons  who  now  controvert  it,  would  have  been 
the  persons  who  would  have  produced  and  propagated  it, 
Because  by  beginning  to  reason  they  would  have  been  led 
on  to  reason  progressively  to  the  end,  and  thereby  have 
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'^covered  that  matter  and  all  the  properties  it  has,  will 
"ot  account  for  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  superior  cause. 

It  was  the  excess  to  which  imaginary  systems  of  religion 
had  been  carried,  and  the  intolerance,  persecutions,  burn 
ings,  and  massacres,  they  occasioned,  that  first  induced 
certain  persons  to  propagate  infidelity  ;  thinking,  that  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  better  not  to  believe  at  all,  than  to  believi 
a  multitude  of  things  and  complicated  creeds,  that  occasioned 
so  much  mischief  in  the  world.  But  those  days  arc  past ; 
persecution  has  ceased,  and  the  antidote  then  set  up  against, 
it  has  no  longer  even  the  shadow  uf  apology.  We  profess 
and  we  proclaim  in  peace,  the  pure,  unmixed,  confortable, 
and  rational  belief  of  a  God,  as  manifested  to  us  in  the 
universe.  We  do  this  without  any  apprehension  o!'  that 
belief  being  made  a  cause  of  persecution  as  other  beHtfs 
have  been,  or  of  suffering  persecution  ourselves.  To  God, 
and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  to  account  for  their  belief. 

It  has  been  well  observed  at  the  first  institution  of  this 
society,  that  the  dogmas  it  professes  to  believe,  are  from 
the  commencement  of  the  world  ;  that  they  are  not  novelties 
but  are  confessedly  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  religion,  how 
ever  numerous  and  contradictory  they  may  bo. 
the  outset  of  the  religion  they  profess  are  Theophilanthro- 
pists.  K  is  impossible  to  form  any  system  of  religion  with 
out  building  upon  those  principles,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  sectarian  principles,  unless  we  suppose  a  sect  composed 
of  all  the  world. 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  discourse,  that  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy  is  a  divine  study,  because  it  is  the  study 
of  the  works  of  God  in  the  Creation.  If  we  consider  theology 
upon  this  ground,  what  an  extensive  iield  of  improvement 
in  things  both  divine  and  human  opens  itself  before  us.  All 
the  principles  of  science  arc  of  divine  origin.  It  was  not 
man  that  invented  the  principles  on  which  astronomy,  and 
every  branch  of  mathematics  are  founded  and  studied.  It  was 
not  man  that  gave  properties  to  the  circle  and^the  triangle. 
Those  principles  are  eternal  and  immutable.  We  see  in  them 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  Divinity.  We  see  in  them 
immortality,  an  immortality  existing  after  the  material 
figures  that  express  those  properties  are  dissolved  in 
dust. 

The  society  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  and  its  means 
small  ;   but  1  wish  to  hold  in  view  the  subject  I  allude  to, 
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and  instead  of  teaching  the  philosophical  branches  of 
learning  as  ornamental  accomplishments  only,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  taught,  to  teach  them  in  a  manner  that 
shall  combine  theological  knowledge  with  scientific  instruc 
tion  ;  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  some  instruments 
will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  of  which 
the  society  is  not  yet  possessed.  But  as  the  views  of  the  so 
ciety  extend  to  public  good,  as  well  to  that  of  the  individual, 
and  as  its  principles  can  have  no  enemies,  means  may  be  de 
vised  to  procure  them. 

If  we  unite  to  the  present  instruction,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  ground  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall  in  the  first  place, 
render  theology  the  most  delightful  and  cntertaing  of  all 
studies.  In  the  next  place,  we  shall  give  scientific  ^instruc 
tion  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it.  The  me 
chanic  of  every  profession  will  there  be  taught  the  mathema 
tical  principles  necessary  to  render  him  a  proficient  in  his 
art.  The  cultivator  will  there  see  developed,  the  principles 
of  vegetation;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  led  to 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  things. 
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REPLY    TO    T  II E 

BISHOP  OF   LLANDAFF. 

GENESIS. 

^  THE  Bishop  says,  "  the  oldest  book  jn  the  world  is 
Genesis/'  This  is  mere  assertion;  he  oilers  no  proof  of  it, 
and  I  go  to  controvert  it,  and  to  shew  that  the  book  of  Job, 
which  is  not  a  Hebrew  book,  but  is  a  book  of  the  Gentiles, 
translated  into  Hebrew,  is  much  older  than  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

The  book  of  Genesis  means  the  book  of  Generations; 
to  which  are  prefixed  two  chapters,  the  first  and  second; 
which  contain  two  different  cosmoganies,  that  is,  two  dif 
ferent  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  written  by 
different  persons,  as  I  have  ghewn  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work. 

The  first  cosmogany  begins  at  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  ends  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter;  for  the  advertical  conjunction  thus,  with  which 
the  second  chapter  begins,  shews  those  three  verses  to  be 
long  to  the  first  chapter.  The  second  cosmogany  begins  at 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  and  ends  with  that 
chapter. 

In  the  first  cosmogany  the  name  of  God  is  used  without 
any  epithet  joined  to  it,  and  is  repeated  thirty-five  times. 
In  the  second  cosmogany  it  is  always  the  Lord  God,  which 
is  repeated  eleven  times.  These  two  different  styles  of  ex 
pression  shew  these  two  chapters  to  be  the  work  of  two 
different  persons,  and  the  contradictions  they  contain,  shew 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  person,  as  I 
have  already  shewn. 

The  third  chapter,  in  which  the  style  of  Lord  God  is  con 
tinued,  in  every  instance  except  in  the  supposed  conver 
sation  between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  (for  in  every 
place  in  thatchapter  where  the  writer  speaks,  it  is  always  the 
Lord  God)  shews  this  chapter  to  belong  to  the  second 
cosmogany. 

This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of 
man,  which  is  no  other  than  a  fable  borrowed  from,  and 
constructed  upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  Persians, 
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of  the  annual  progress  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  the  fail  of  the  year,  the  approach  and 
evil  of  winter,  announced  by  the  ascension  of  the  autum- 
n;d  constellation  of  the  strpent  of  the  Zodiac,  and  not  the 
moral  fall  of  man,  that  is  the  key  of  the  allegory,  and  of 
the  fable  in  Genesis  borrow  td  frcni  it. 

1  he  fall  of  man  in  Genesis,  is  said  to  have  hern  pro 
duced  bv  rating  a  certain  fruit,  geiicr-lly  taken  to  be  an 
apple.— The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  season  for  gathering  and 
tiling  the  new  apples  of  that  year.  The  allegory,  there 
fore,  holds  with  respect  to  the  fruit,  which  it  would  not 
have  done  had  it  been  an  early  summer  fruit.  It  holds  also 
with  respect  to  place.  The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  wm/^o/the  garden.  Bui  why  in  the  midst  ot  the 
•vnrdeii  more  than  in  any  other  place?  The  solution  ot  the 
allesorv  gives  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  is,  that 
theTalVof  the  year,  when  apples  and  other  autumnal  fruits 
are  ripe,  nnd  when  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length,  is 
the  rnid-r-eason  between  summer  and  winter. 

it  holds  also  with   respect  to  cloathing    and  the  temper 
ature  of  the    air.     His   said    in  Genesis,   chap.    iii.  ver.  41. 

r//fo  A  flam  and  his  n ri/'e  did  the  Lord  God  rnakt  coattvf  skins 
mh-loaifiedt/tsm.  But  why  are  coats  of  skins  mentioned  r 
This  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  any  thing  ot  the 
nature  of  moral  evil.  The  solution  of  the  allegory  gives 

•gain  the  answer   to  this  question,  which  is,  that  the  evil  of 
winter,  which  follows  the);///  <>/'  the  year,  fabulously  called 

in  Genesis  the /a//  of  man,  makes   warm  cloathing  ncces- 

tiiry. 

But  of  these  things  I  shall  speak  fully  when  I  come  in 
another  part  to  treat  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians, 
and  compare  it  with  the  modern  religion  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Job,  taking,  at  the 
same  time,  whatever  I  may  find  in  my  wny  with  respect  to 
the  fabulousness  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  for  it  what  is  called 
the  fall  of  man  in  Genesis  be  fabulous  or  allegorical, 
tint  which  is  cal'ed  the  redemption  in  the  New  Testament 
cannot  be  a  fact.  It  is  logically  impossible,  and  impossible 
aUo  in  the  nature  of  things  that  moral  good  can  redeem  phy 
sical  evil.  I  return  to  the  Bishop. 

It  Genesis  be,  as  the  Bishop  asserts,  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world,  and,  consequently,  the  oldest  and  first  written  book 
of  the  bible,  and  if  the  extraordinary  things  related  in  it,  sucli 
as  the  creation  of  the  world  hi  six  days,  the  tree  of  life  and  a| 
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Rood  find  evil,  the  story  of  Eve  am!  the  talking  serpents,  lhe 
tall  of  man  and  his  being  turned  out  of  paradise,  were  facts 
or  even  believed  by  the  Jf,ws  to  be  facts,  tlu-y  would 
•e  referred  to  as  f  mdamerrtal  matters,  and  that  very  frequent 
ly  in  the  b9oks  of  the  bible  tiiat  were  written  'by  various 
authors  afterwards;  whereas  tliere  is  not  a  hock,  chapter 
or  verse,  of  the  bible,  from  the  tun-  ti.nt  Moses  is  said  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  book  of 
Malachi,  the  last  book  in  the  bible,  including  a  space  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  in  which  there  is  any  mention  mnde 
of  these  things,  or  of  any  of  the- a,  nor  are  they  so  much  as 
alluded  to.  How  will  the  Bishop  solve  th;s  difficulty, 
which  stands  as  a  circumstantial  contradiction  to  his  asser 
tion  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  solving  it. 
First,  that  the   brok   of  Genesis  fs   not  an  ancient  book- 
that  it   iias    been  written    by  .*ome   (now)   unknown    person 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  die   Babylonian  captivity 
about  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to 
lave  hved,  and  put  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to  (he  other 
books,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  canon  i».  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  and,  therefore,  not  having  existed  be-fore 
that  time,  none  of  these  things  mentioned    it,  could  be  re 
ferred  to  in  these  books. 

'  Secondly,  that  admitting  Genesis  to  have  bseu  written  by 
Moses,  the  Jews  did  not  believe  the  things  slated  in  it  to  be 
true,  and,  therefore,  as  they  could  nor.  refer  to  the:ii  as 
facts,  they  would  not  refer  to  them  as  fables.  The  first -^f 
these  solutions  goes  against  the  antiquity  of  the  hook,  and 
the  second  against  its  authenticity,  and  the  Bishop  may 
take  which  he  pleases. 

But  be  the  author  of  Genesis  whoever  it  may,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  shew,  as  well  from  the  earlv  Christian 
writers,  as  from  the  Jews  themselves,  that  the  things  stated 
in  that  book,  were  not  believed  to  be  facts.  Why  they  have 
been  believed  as  facts  since  that  time,  when  better  and" fuller 
knowledge  existed  on  the  case,  than  is  known  now,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  imposition  of  priestcraft. 

Augustine,  one  of  the  early  champions  of  the  ch.-isran 
church,  acknowledges  in  his  City  of  'God,  that,  t  >e  adv  nture 
Eve  and  tiie  serpent,  and  the  account  of  paradise,  were 
generally  considered  as  fiction  or  aJtrgory.  He  regards 
them  as  allegory  himself,  without  attempting  to  give  any 
explanation,  but  he  supposes  that  a  better  explanation  mi^ht 
be  found  than  those  that  had  been  offered. 
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Origen,  another  early  champion  of  the  church  says, 
"  What  man  of  good  sense  can  ever  persuade  himself  that 
there  were  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  day,  and  that  each 
of  these  days  had  a  night,  when  there  were  yet  neither  sun 
moon,  or  stars.  What  man  can  be  stupid  enough  to  believe 
that  God  acting  the  part  of  a  gardener,  had  planted  a  garden 
in  the  east,  that  the  live  of  life  was  a  real  tree,  and  that  its 
fruit  had  the  virtue  of  making  those  who  eat  of  it,  live  for 


o 

ever." 

»  -r 


Tarmonides,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated  of  the 
-li  rabbins,  who  lived  iu  the  eleventh  century  (about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago)  and  to  whom  the  Bishop 
ivfers  in  his  answer  to  me,  is  very  explicit  in  his  book  en 
titled  Mure  Nchachim,  upon  the  non-reality  of  the  things 
stated  in  the  account  of  the  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
"  We  ought  not  (says  he)  to  understand,  nor  take  according 
to  the  letter,  that  "which  is  wrrtten,  in  the  book  of  the 
creation,  nor  to  have  the  same  ideas  of  it  with 
common  men;  otherwise,  our  ancient  sages  would 
not  have  recommended  with  so  much  care,  to  conceal  the 
sense  of  it,  and  not  to  raise  the  allegorical  veil  which  enve 
lopes  the  truths  it  contains.  The  book  of  Genesis,  taken 
according  to  the  letter,  gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  Divinity.  Whoever  shall  find  out 
the  sense  of  it,  ought  to  restrain  himself  from  divulging  it. 
It  is  a  maxim  which  all  our  sages  repeat,  and  above  all  with 
respect  to  the  work  of  six  days.  It  may  happen,  that  some 
one,  with  the  aid  he  may  borrow  from  others,  may  hit  upon 
the  meaning  of  it.  In  that  case,  he  ought  to  impose  silence 
upon  himself;  or  if  he  speak  of  it,  he  ought  to  speak 
obscurely  and  in  an  enigmatical  mariner  as  1  do  myself, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  found  out  by  those  who  can  under 
stand. 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  extraordinary  declaration  ot 
Marmonides  taking  all  the  parts  of  it. 

First,  he  declares,  that  the  account  of  ths  creation  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  fact,  and  that  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  extravagant  ideas  ot  the 
divinity. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  an  allegory. 
Thirdly,  that  the  allegory  has  a  concealed  secret. 
Fourthly,  that  whoever  can   find  the  secret  ought  not  to 
tell  it. 

It  is  this  last  part  that  is  the  most  extraordinary.  Why 
all  this  care  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  to  prevent  what  they 
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call  the  concealed  meaning,  or  the  secret  from  being:  known, 
and  if  known  to  prevent  any  of  their  people  from  telling  it? 
It  certainly  must  be  something  which  the  Jewish  nation  are 
afraid  or  ashamed  the  world  should  know.  It  must  be  some 
thing  personal  to  them  as  a  people,  and  not  a  secret  of  a 
divine  nature,  which  the  more  it  is  known,  the  more  it  in 
creases  the  glory  of  the  creator  and  the  gratitude  and  happi 
ness  of  man.  It  is  not  God's  secret  but  their  own  they  are 
keeping.  I  go  to  unveil  the  secret. 

The  case  is,  the  Jews  have  stolen  their  cosmogany,  that  is, 
their  account  of  the  creation,  from  the  cosmogany  of  the 
Persians  contained  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  the  Persian 
lawgiver,  and  brought  it  with  them  when  they  returned  from 
captivity  by  the  benevolence  of  Cyrus  King  of  Persia;  for 
it  is  evident,  from  the  silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bibb 
upon  the  subject  of  the  creation,  that  the  Jews  had  no  cos 
mogany  before  that  time.  If  they  had  a  cosmogany  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  some  of  their  judges  who  governed 
during  more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  of  their  kings,  the 
Davids  and  Solomons  of  their  day,  who  governed  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  of  their  prophets  and  psalmists,  who  lived 
in  the  meantime,  would  have  mentioned  it.  It  would  either 
as  fact  or  fable,  have  been  the  grandest  of  all  subjects  for  a 
psalm.  It  would  have  suited  to  a  tittle,  the  ranting, poetical 
genius  of  Isaiah,  or  served  as  a  cordial  to  the  gloomy  Jeremiah. 
But  not  one  word  nor  even  a  whisper,  does  any  of  the  bible 
authors  give  upon  the  subject. 

To  conceal  the  theft,  the  Rabbins  of  the  second  temple 
have  published  Genesis  as  a  book  of  Moses,  and  have  en 
joined  secresy  to  all  their  people,  who  by  travelling  or  other 
wise  might  happen  to  discover  from  whence  the  cosmogany 
was  borrowed,  not  to  tell  it.  The  evidence  of  circumstances 
is  often  unanswerable,  and  there  is  no  other  than  this  which 
I  have  given,  that  goes  to  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  this 
does. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  an  ancient  and  respectable  author, 
whom  the  Bishop,  in  his  answer  to  me,  quotes  on  another 
occasion,  has  a  passage  that  corresponds  with  the  solution 
here  given.  In  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians  as 
promulgated  by  their  priests  or  magi,  he  says,  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  were  the  successors  of  their  doctrine.  Having  thus 
spoken  on  the  plagiarism,  and  on  the  non-reality  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  I  will  give  some  additional  evidence  that  Moses 
is  not  the  author  of  that  book. 

Eben-Ezra,  u  celebrated  Jewish  author,  who   lived  about 
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seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  whom  the  Bishop  allows  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  made  a  great  many 
observations,  too  numerous  to  be  repeated  here,  to  shew 
that  Moses  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  nor  of  any  of  the  five  books  that  bear  his  name. 

Spinosn,  another  learned  Jew,  who  lived  about  an  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  recites,  in  his  treatise  on  the  cere 
monies  of  the  Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  the  observations  of 
Eben-Kzia,  to  '.vliich  he  adds  many  others  to  shew  that 
oMoscs  is  not  the  r.uthor  of  those  books.  He  also  says  -ind 
shews  his  reason?  for  saying  it,  -that,  the  bible  did  not  exist 
as  a  hook  ti.l  the  time  of  the  Maccubrrs,  which  was  more 
than  a  iiimd.vd  )<ai>  alter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Uah\  loniMji  rapt  v.ly. 

I,i)  to.'  svcoiivi  p;;rl  of  the  Ago  of  Reason,  I  have  among 
o'htT  liiii'.LS,  rel»  nV'l  ««•>  i:i;,e  verses  in  the  3(j  chapter  of 
Gt-msis,  bcginn  nj.  ;'t  the  31  vti>e,  "  These  aiv  I  he  kings  that 
Tvipmd  i>>  I'dom,  before  there  n  Sgued  ai:y  king  over  the 
vhiid-ii;  of  I-  n  1,"  which  it  is  impossible  could  have  been 
•wr:  ti  :•  by  IM<s»s,  or  in  the  tiiiu-  of  Moses  and  could  not 
L-.VC  l:M;n  \vriitvii  till  alter  the  J«  w  Kings  began  to  reign 
in  !>:;'«•  i,  v,  hieti  w,.s  not  till  several  hundred  years  alter 
tl;e  t!L»»"of  Moses. 

'i  vie  I  ;s';op  ;:ilons  this,  and  says,  "  I  think  yon  say  true." 
T>u:.  hi-  tl.'-n  qu'.l'l»ii':>  an-1  says,  that  a  small  addition  to  a 
In-,  k  '-.u<s  net  (1  ,-i.riy  eitiu.r  tiuj  tniuinenrss  or  authenticity 
Ci  u  t  \«  .  hv).f  liock."  This  is  pr«t\-t'.:raft.  These  verses  do 
nut  s-t.nnd  in  ill  •  hcu  k  as  an  :t<idition  to  it,  but  ris  making  a 
j)i:rt  01'  ihe  \.Uoie  honk,  n:id  v\hicli  it  is  impossible  that 
IUosv>  couM  v.  lite.  rJ  he  Bishop  would  ivject  the  antiquity 
oi  aiiV  c.th.-r  bock  if  it  could  be  proved  iiom  the  words  of 
the  look  i:.-eif  tiiat  a  part  of  it  could  not  have  been  wriuen 
till  si.ve-rai  huii'lrt-d  years  after  the  leputerl  author  01  it  was 
dead.  He  would  call  such  a  book  a  forgery.  1  am  autho 
rised,  therefore,  to  rn!i  the  'nook  ol'  Genesis  a  foigen'. 

Con-h'.nirig  t'.ien,  aii  tin  foregoing  circumstances  together, 
respecting  tlu'  iiiniquity  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  conclusion  will  naturally  follow  therefrom  :  those 


First,  Uut  cenjiin  parts  of  t!ie  book  cannot  possibly  have 
been  written  by  Mos^s,  «nd  that  the  other  parts  carry  no 
evidence  oi  having  been  written  by  him. 

Secondly,  the  universal  silence  of  all  the  following  books. 
of  the  bible,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  upon  the  extn;or- 
lijnary  things  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  such  as  the  creation  of 
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the  world  in  six  days— ^the  garden  of  Eden — the  tree  of 
knowledge — the  tree  of  life — the  story  of  Eve  and  the  ser 
pent — the  Tall  of  m;m,  and  of  his  being  turned  out  of  this 
fine  garden,  together  with  Noah's  flood  and  the  lor;cr  oi 
Babel. 

Thirdly,  the  silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  bible  upon 
even  the  name  of  Moses,  from  the  book  of  Joshua. until  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  which  was  not  written  till  after  th/> 
captivity,  for  it  gives  an  account  of  the  captivity,  a  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years.  Strange  that  a  man  who  is  proclai 
med  as  the  historian  of  the  creation,  the  privy  counsellor  and 
confidante  of  the  Almighty — the  legislator  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  founder  of  its  religion;  Ftnmge,  I  say,  that, 
even  the  flameof  such  a  man  should  not  find  a  place  in  their 
books  fora  thousand  years,  if  they  knew  or  believed  any  tiling 
about  bin:  or  the  books  he  is  said  to  have  written. 

Fourthly,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Jewish  commentators  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.,  founded  on  the  ressons  given  for  that: 
opinion. 

Fifthly,  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christian  writers  and  of 
the  great  champion  of  Jewish  literature  Marmonides,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis,  is  not  a  book  of  facts. 

Sixthly,*the  silence  imposed  by  all  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  by  Marmonides  himself,  upon  the  Jewish  niuion,  not  to 
speak  of  any  thing  they  may  happen  to  know,  or  discover, 
respecting  the  cosmogany  (or  creation  of  the  worid)  in  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

From  these  circumstances  the  folio  wing  conclusions  offer. 
First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  book  of  fact?. 
Secondly,  that  as  no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  bible 
of  any  of  the  extraordinary  things  related  in  Genesis,  and  has 
not  been  written  ti-ll   sifter  the  other  books  were  written  and 
put  as  a  preface  to  the  bible.     Every  one  knows  that  a  pre 
face  to  a  book,  though  it  stands  first  is  the  last  written. 

Thirdly,  that  the  silence  imposed  by  all  the  Jewish  Rab 
bins,  and  by  Marmonides  upon  the  Jewish  nation  to  keep 
silence  topon  every  thing  related  in  their  cosmogany,  evinces 
a  secret  they  are  riot  willing  should  be  known.  The  secret 
therefore  explains  itself  to  be,  that  when  the  Jews  were  in 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  Persia  they  became  acquainted  with, 
the  cosmogany  of  the  Persians  as  registered  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  of  Zoroaster  the  Persian  lawgiver,  which  after  their 
return  from  captivity,  they  manufactured  and  modelled  as 
their  own,  and  anti-dated  it  by  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Moses, 
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The  case  admits  of  no  other  explanation.  From  all  which 
it  appears  that  the  book  of  Genesis  instead  of  being  the 
oldest  bonk  in  the  rcorld,  as  the  Bishop  calls  it,  has  been  the 
last  written  book  of  the  bible,  and  that  the  cosmogany  it 
contains,  has  been  manufactured. 

ON    THE    NAMES    IN    THE    BoOK    OF    GENESIS. 

Fverv  thin?  in  Genesis,  serves  as  evidence  or  symptom,  that 
the  book  has  been  composed  in  some  late  period  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Fven  the  names  mentioned  in  it  serve  to  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  natural,  than  to  name 
the  children  of  succeeding1  generations,  after  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  celebrated  in  some  former  generation. 
This  holds  rood  with  respect,  to  all  the  people,  and  nil  the 
histories  we  know  of,  and  it  does  not  hold  good  xvith  the 
bible.  There  must  Tie  some  cause  for  this. 

This  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  a  man  whom  it  rails 
Adam  and  of  his  pons  Abel  and  Seth  ;  of  Fnoch  who  lived 
36\5  years)  it  is  exactly  the  number  of  days  in  a  year)  and  that 
then  God  took  him  up.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
taken  from  some  allegory  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  commence 
ment  and  termination  of  the  year,  by  the  progress  of  the  sun 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  which  the  allego 
rical  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded. 

It  tells  us  of  Methuselah  who  lived  pfif)  years,  and  of  a 
Irng  train  of  other  names  in  the  fifth  chapter.  Tt  then  passes 
on  to  a  man  whom  it  rails  Noah,  and  his  sons,  Shem,  Ham 
jvid  Japhet  ;  then  to  Lot,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  finishes. 

All  these,  according  to  the  account  given  in  that  book, 
were  the  most  extraordinary  and  celebrated  of  men.  They 
were  moreover  bends  of  families.  Adam  was  the  father  of 
the  world.  Fnoch  for  his  righteousnrp*,  was  taken  up  to 
heaven.  Methuselah  lived  to  almost  a  thousand  vears.  He 
was  the  son  of  Fnoch,  the  man  of3fi.5,  the  number  of  days 
in  a  year.  Tt  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  continuation 
of  an  allegory  on  the  365  days  of  a  year  and  its  abundant 
productions.  Noah  was  selected  from  all  the  world  to  be 
preserved  when  it  was  drowned,  and  became  the  second 
father  of  the  world.  Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  faith 
ful  multitude.  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  the  inheritors  of  his 
famo,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

Now,  if  these  very  wonderful  men  and  their  names,  and 
the  book  that  records  them,  had  been  known  by  the  Jews 
before  the  Babylonian  cativitv,  those  names  would  have 
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been  as  common  among  the  Jews  before  that  period  as  they 
have  been  since.  We  now  hear  of  thousands  of  Abrahams, 
Isaacs  and  Jacobs  among  the  Jews,  but  there  were  none  of  that 
name  before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  Bible  does  not 

mention  one,  thou.gh  from  the  time  that  A  brahRm  issaid  tohave 
lived  to  the  time  of  Babylonian  captivity  is  about  MOO  years. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  there  have  been  so 
many  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  of  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  since 
that  period  and  not  one  before?  It  can  be  accounted  for  but 
one  way,  which  is  that  before  the  Babyloninn  captivity  the 
Jews  had  no  such  book  as  Genesis,  nor  knew  any  thin*  of 
the  names  and  persons  it  mentions,  nor  of  the  things  \t  re 
lates,  and  that  the  stories  in  it  have  been  manufactured  since 
that  time.  From  the  Arabic  name  Ibrahim  (which  is  the 
manner  the  Turks  write  that  name  to  this  day)  the  Jews 
have  most  probably,  manufactured  their  Abraham. 

I  will  advance  my  observations  a  point  further,  and  speak 
of  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  book  of  Exodm.  There  are  now,  and  have  con 
tinued  to  be  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or 
soon  after  it,  thousands  of  Jews  of  the  names  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  we  read  not  of  any  of  that  name  before  that 
time.  The  bible  does  not  mention  one.  The  direct  inference 
from  this  is  that  the  Jews  knew  of  no  such  book  as  Exodus 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  fact  that  it  did  not  exist 
before  that  time,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  book  has  been 
invented,  that  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron  have  been  com 
mon  among  the  Jews. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the  picturesque 
work  called  Mosaic-work,  spelled  the  same  as  you  would 
say  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  is  not  derived  from 
the  word  Moses  but  from  Muses  (the  Muses]  because  of  the 
variegated  and  picturesque  pavement  in  the  temples  dedi 
cated  to  the  Muses.  This  carries  a  strong  implication  that 
the  name  Moses  is  drawn  from  the  same  source  and  that 
hen  not  a  real  but  an  allegorical  person,  as  Marmonicles 
describes  what  is  called  the  Mosaic,  account  of  the  creation 
to  be. 

I  will  go  a  point  still  further.  The  Jews  now  know  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  the  names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  first  ten  chapters  of  that  book  from  Adam  to  Noah  - 
yet  we  do  not  hear  (I  speak  for  myself)  of  any  Jew  of  the 
present  day,  of  the  name  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch, 
Methnsalah,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet,  (names  men- 
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tioned  in  the  first  ton  chapters)  thouerh  these  were,  according 
to  the  account  in  that  b^ok,  the.  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  names  that  make  up  the  catalogue  of  Jewish  chronology. 

The  nati^rs  the  Jews  now  adopt,  are  th^se  that  are 
mentioned  in  Genesis  nfter  the  tenth  chapter,  as  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  &c.  How  thert  dots  it  happen,  that  tin  y  do 
not  adopt  the  names  found  in  the  first  ten  chapters?  Here 
is  evidently  a  line  of  division  drawn  between  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis,  fand  the  remaining  chapters,  with 
respect  to  ibe  adoption  of  mimes.  There  must  be  some 
canst;  for  ihK  and  I  s-o  to  onvr  a  solution  of  ttie  problem. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  quotation  I  have  already 
made  from  the  Jewish  Rabbin  Marmonides,  wherein  lie 
sav?,  "  We  ought  not  to  understand  nor  to  take  according 
to"  the  letter  that  winch  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  crea 
tion.  Tr  is  a  maxim  (says  he)  which  al1  onr  sages  repeat 
abnre  alt,  with  rc-pect  to  the  work  of  six  days." 

rrhe  qualify  ins  expression  above  all,  implies  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  book,  thoimh  not  so  important,  that 
ought  not  bo  understood  or  taken  according  to  the  letter, 
and  as  the  Jev\s  do  not  adopt  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
fust  ten  chapters  it  appears  evident  those  choppers  are 
included  in  the  injunction  not  to  take  them  in  a  literal  sense 
or  according  to  the  Itllci  :  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
persons  or  characters  mentioned  in  the.  first  ten  chapters, 
•as  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Kr.och,  Methusabih  and  so  on  to 
Noah,  are  no!  real  but  fictitious  or  allegorical  persons,  and 
then1!'-  ;e  the  Jews  do  not  adopt  their  names  into  their  fami 
lies,  if  tht  v  Tiiiixed  the  same  idea  of  realty  to  ihem  as  they 
do  to  li;o?e"that  follow  alter  the  tenth  chapter,  the  names 
of  Adiir.'..  ,\U1,  Seth,  &c.  would  be  as  coi^«ion  amuntr  the 
Jews  of  the  present  day  as  are  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  ?tioses  :i:id  Aaron. 

In  tlie  supeis.i'ioi;  they  bnve  been  in,  scarcely  a  Jew 
familv  would  have  been  Without  an  Enoch  as  a  presage  of 
his-  ^"oing  to  heaven  ;i*  amlyassador  for  the  whole  fnmily. 
Every  mother  who  wished  tl  tit  the  day*  of  her  son  might 
be  ha*  in  the  land  would"  call  him  Methuselah;  and  ali  the 
Jews  ih at  miuht  have  to  traverse  the  ocean  would  be  named 
iVoah  as  a  charm  against  shipwreck  and  <irownin*. 

This  is  domestic  evidence  against  the  book  of  Genesis, 
ivhich  joined  to  the  several  kinds  of  evidence  before  recited, 
shew  liu:  br-)okot  Genesis  not  to  be  older  than  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  to  b<5  ii<  titious.  1  proceed  to  fix  the  churnctev 
and  annuity  of  the  book  of- 
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JOB. 

The.  book  of  Job  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  a 
book  of  the  Jews,  and  though  printed  among  the  books  of 
the  Bible  does  not.  belong  to  it.  There  is  no  reference  in  it 
to  any  Jewish  law  or" ceremony.  On  tin-  co-it  r;,ry,  all  the 
internal  evidence  it  contains  shews  it  to  be  a  book  of'  the  Gen 
tiles  either  of  Persia  or  Ch.ddca. 

^  The  name  of  Job  does  not  appear  !o  ho  a  Jewish  name. 
Tin  re  is  DO  Jew  of  that  name:  in  any  of  I  he  book1*  of  the 
Bible,  neither  ='s  there  now  thai  I  ev<-r  heard  of.  The  coun 
try  wiicTv  Job  is  said,  or  supposed  to  have  lived,  or  nuher 
where  the  scene  of  the  drama  ;s  laid,  is  called  Uz,  and  there 
was  no  place  of  that  name  ever  belonging  to  the  Jews.  If 
Uz  is  the  same  as  Ur,  it  was  in  Chaldea/the  coiintrv  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  Jews  can  <rivp  no  a  ceo  wit  how  they  came  by  this 
book,  nor  who  w.tsihe  author,  nor  the  time  when  it.  was 
written.  Driven,  in  his  work  agamst  Oclsus  (in  the  first  agts 
of  the  Christian  church)  says,  Ihnt  the  bwk  of  J  oh  is  older 
than  Moses.  Kben-Ezra,  the  Jewish  commentator  whom  (as 
I.  have  before  said)  the  Bishop  allows  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  who  certainly  understood  his  own  lan 
guage,  sisys,  that  the  book  of  Job,  has  been  translated 
from  another  language  into  Hebrew.  Spinosa,  another 
Jewish  commentator,  of  great  learning  confirms  the  opinion 
of  Eben-Ezra,  and  says  moreover,  *'\Te  erois  que  Job  etoit 
Genti;"*  I  believe  that  Job  was  a  Gentile. 

The  Bis;. op  (in  his  answer  to  me)  snys,  "that  the  struc 
ture  of  tin:  whole  hook  of  Job,  in  whatever  li</ht  of  history 
or  drama  it  be  considered,  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  pre- 
vaded  with  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans  and  other  Gentile 
nations  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit." 

In  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  of  the  Persians,  the 
Bishop  writes  them  Atimanius  and  Oromabdcs.  I  wiil  not 
dispute  about  the  orthography  because  I  know  that  transla 
ted  names  are  differently  spelled  indifferent  languages.  But 
he  has  nevt  rtheless  made  a  capital  error.  Pie  has  put  the 
Devil  first;  for  Arimanius,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  written. 
Alriman  is  the  trd  spirit,  and  Oromasdes  or  Ormusd,  the 
good  spirit.  He  has  made  the  same  mistake,  in  the  same 

*  Sj.incsa  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  page  29f>,  published 
lp  French  at  Amsterdam,  1G78. 
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paragraph,  in  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  Osiris  and  Typho,  he  puts  Typho  hefore 
Osiris.  The  error  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  Bishop  in  wri 
ting  about  the  Christian  religion,  or  in  preaching  a  sermon, 
were  to  say  the  Devil  and  God.  A  priest  ought  to  know 
his  own  trade  better.  We  agree,  however,  about  the  struc 
ture  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  it  is  Gentile.  I  have  said  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  given  my  reasons 
for  it,  that  the  drama  of  it  is  not  Hebrew. 

From  the  testimonies  I  have  cited,  that  of  Ongen,  who, 
about  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  said  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  more  ancient  than  Moses,  that  of  Eben-Ezra,  who  in 
his  commentary  on  Job,  says,  it  has  been  translated  irom 
another  language  (and  consequently  from  a  Gentile  language) 
into  Hebrew.  That  of  Spinosa  who  not  only  says  the  same 
thin*,  but  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Gentile  ;  and  that  of 
the  Bishop,  who  says  that  the  structure  of  the  whole  book 
is  Gentile.  It  follows  then  in  the  first  place  that  the  book 
of  Tob  is  not  a  book  of  the  Jews  originally. 

Then  in  order  to  determine  to  what  people  or  nation,  any 
book  of  religion  belongs,  we  must  compare  it  with  the  lead 
ing  dogmas  and  precepts  of  that  people  or  nation;  and 
therefore,  upon  the  Bishop's  own  construction,  the  book  of 
Job  belongs  either  to  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Chaldeans 
or  the  Egyptians;  because  the  structure  of  it  is  consistent 
with  the  dogma  they  held,  that  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit 
called  in  Job,  God  and  Satan,  existing  as  distinct  and  separate 
beings  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  any  dogma  of  the  Jews. 

The  belief  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  existing  as  distinct 
and  separate  beings,  is  not  a  dogma  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  New 
Testament  that  we  hear  of  any  such  dogma.  here  the 
person  called  the  Son  of  God,  holds  conversation  with  Satan 
on  a  mountain  as  familarly  as  is  represented  in  the  drama 
of  Job.  Consequently  the  Bishop  cannot  say,  in  this  res 
pect  that  the  New  testament  is  founded  upon  the  Old. 
According  to  the  Old,  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  God  of 
everything.  All  good  and  all  evil  came  from  him  Ac 
cording  to  Exodus  it  was  God,  and  not  the  Devil,  that 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.  According  to  tbe  book  of  Samuel 
it  was  an  evil  spirit  from  God  that  troubled  Saul.  And 
Ezekiel  makes  God  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews,  •/ 
rave  them  the  statutes  that  vere  not  good  and  Judgments 
fy  which  they  should  not  /iw,"  The  bible  describes  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  such  a  contradictory 
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manner,  and  under  such  a  twofold  character,  there 
would  be  no  knowing  when  he  was  in  earnest  and 
when  in  irony;  when  to  believe  and  when  not.  As  to  the 
precepts,  principles,  and  maxims  in  the  book  of  Job,  they 
shew  that  the  people  abusively  called  the  heathen  in  the 
books  of  theJews,  had  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Creator 
and  the  most  exalted  devotional  morality.  It  was  the  Jews 
who  dishonoured  God.  It  was  the  Gentiles  who  glorified  him. 
As  to  the  fabulous  personifications  introduced  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  it  was  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  which  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  a  first  cause 
of  the  works  of  the  creation,  in  which  the  sun  was  the 
great  visible  agent. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  religion  of  gratitude  and  adora 
tion,  and  not  of  prayer  and  discontented  solicitation.  In 
Job  we  find  adoration  and  submission,  but  not  prayer.  Even 
the  ten  commandments  enjoin  not  prayer.  Prayer  has  been 
added  to  devotion,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  instru 
ment  of  fees  and  perquisites.  All  prayers  by  the  priests  of 
the  Christian  church,  whether  public  or  private,  must  be 
paid  for.  It  may  be  right,  individually,  to  pray  for  virtues, 
or  mental  instruction,  but  not  for  things.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  Almighty  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  return  to  the  book  of  Job. 

^  As  the  book  of  Job  decides  itself  to  be  a  book  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  to  what  particular 
nation  it  belongs,  and  lastly,  what  is  its  antiquity. 

As  a  composition  it  is  sublime,  beautiful,  and  scientific  : 
full  of  sentiment,  and  abounding  in  grand  metaphorical 
description.  As  a  drama,  it  is  regular.  The  dramatis  per 
sons,  the  persons  performing  the  several  parts,  are  regularly 
introduced  and  speak  without  interruption  or  confusion. 
The  scene,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  laid  in  the  country  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  unites,  though  not  always  necessary  in 
a  drama,  are  observed  here  as  strictly  as  the  subject  would 
admit. 

In  the  last  act  where  the  Almighty  is  introduced  as  speak 
ing  from  the  whirl  wind  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  it  is  an  idea  as  grand  as  poetical  ima^i- 
nation  can  conceive.  What  follows  of  Job's  future  prosper 
nty  does  not  belong  to  it  as  a  drama.  It  is  an  epilogue  of 
the  writer,  as  the  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
gave  an  account  of  Job,  his  country  and  his  riches  are  the 
prologue. 
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The  Book  carries  the  appearance  of  heir:*  the  work  of 
some  of  the  Persian  Magi,  not  only  because  the  structure  of 
it  corresponds  to  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  those  people, 
as  founded  by  Zoroaster,  but  fiom  the  astronomical 
references  on  it  to  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  and  other 
objects  in  the  heavens,  of  which  the  sun,  or  their  religion 
called  Mithra,  was  the  chief.  Job  in  describing  the  power 
of  God,  Job  ix.'v.  27)  says,  "  Who  comniandc-th  the-sun, 
and  it  rise tl\  not,  and  sealet.li  up  the  stars — \*bo  alone 
sprcadeth  out  the  h<ov<ns,  and  neadeth  upon  the  waves 
of  t!ie  si  a — who  mak  i'»  A  returns,  Orion,  and  Pleiades, 
and  the  chambers  of  ihe  south."  All  this  astronomical 
allusion  H  consistent  with  the  religion  of  thr>  Persians. 

Establishing  then  the  Book  of  Job,  as  the  work  of  some 
of  tin:  Persian  or  Kastern  Magi,  the  case  naturally  follows, 
that  when  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  by  the  per 
mission  ol  Cyrus,  kin.jf  of  Persia,  they  brought  this  book 
with  them  ;  had  it  translated  i"to  Hebrew,  and  put  into  their 
scriptural  canons,  which  were  not  formed  till  after  their 
leturn.  This  will  account  {'or  the  name  of  Job  being  men 
tioned  in  !•//,<. kiel,  (Ezekid,chap.  1-1,  v.  1-4.)  who  was  one  of 
t!ie  captives,  and  also  for  its  not  being  mentioned  in  any  book 
s:iid  or  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  captivity. 

Amoni;*  the  astronomical  allusions  in  the  book,  there  is 
one  which  serves  to  fix  its  antiquity.  It  is  that  where  God 
is  made  to  say  to  Job,  in  the  style  of  reprimand,  "  Canst 
ih'jii  l>ind  the  snect  influences  of  Pleiades."  (chap,  xxxviii. 
vur.  31.)  As  the  explanation  ot  this  depends  upon  astrono 
mical  calculation,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  would 
not  otherwise,'  understand  it,  endeavour  to  explain  it  as 
clearly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  pale,  rnilky  stars,  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  or  in 
Lnpii&h,  the  Bull.  It  is  one  of  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  answering  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  pleiades  are  visible  in  the 
winter  nights,  but  not  in  the  summer  nights,  being  then 
below  the  horizon. 

The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  or  circle  in  the  heavens, 
eighteen  degrees  broad,  in  which  the  sun  apparently  makes 
his  annual  course,  and  in  which  all  the  planets  move.  When 
the  sun  appears  to  our  view  to  be  between  us  and  the  group 
of  stars  forming  such  or  such  a  constellation,  he  is  said  to 
be  in  that  constellation.  Consequently  the  constellations  he 
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appears  to  be  in,  in  the  summer,  are  directly  opposite  to 
those  he  appeared  in  in  the  winter,  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  spring  and  autumn. 

The  zodiac,  besides  benr;-  divided  into  tw--lve  constel 
lation*,  is  also,  likeevery  other  circle,  irreat  CK  small,  divided 
in'o  3(JO  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  cori-eqiienMy  e:-"h 
constellation  contains  30  decrees.  The  const,  li  at  ions  oi'  tlie 
zodiac  are  jren-rally  called  signs,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  constellations  that  are  placed  out  of  the  zodiac,  and 
this  is  tiie  name  I  shall  now  use. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  pnrt  most  diJTiciilt 
to  explain,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  explanation  chir-fiv 
depends. 

The  equinoxes  correspond  to  the  two  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  makes  equal  day  and  night. 


***  The  above  is  all  that  n-e  have  hten  aide,  to  oht-c:i:i  of  jl/r. 
Paine" s  Answer  fo  li/sh  p  Watson.  We'  arc  s'jrr>/  to  sail  'that  it 
is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  entire  work  will  crammed  th? 
public  r.i/c. 
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